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When the Arabs first issued from the desert, v chap. 
they must have been surprised at the ease and 
rapidity of their own success. But when they ad- The limits 
vanced in the career of victory to the banks of Arabian 
the Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees ; when couqwem. 
they had repeatedly tried the edge of their scyme- 
tars and the energy of their faith, they might he 
equally astonished that any nation could resist 
VOL. x, B 



* THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, their invincible arms, that' any boundary should 
confine the dominion of the successes of the pro- 
phet. The confidence of soldiers and fanatics 
may indeed be excused, since the calm historian of 
the present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by 
what means the church and state were saved from 
this impending, and, as it should seem, from this 
inevitable, danger. The deserts of Scythia and 
Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, their 
climate, their poverty, and the courage of the 
northern shepherds ; China was remote and inac- 
cessible; but the greatest part of the temperate 
zone was subject to the Mahometan conquerors, 
the Greeks- were exhausted by the calamities of 
war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the 
Barbarians of Europe might justly tremble at the 
precipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In this 
inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our 
ancestors of Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, 
from the civil and religious yoke of the Koran ; 
that protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed 
the servitude of Constantinople ; that invigorated 
the defence of the Christians, and scattered 
among their enemies the seeds of division and 
decay. - . 

First »iege Forty, six years after the flight of Mahomet 

stenUno- ^ 01H Mecca, his disciples appeared in arms under 
Arab^y ^* e the walls of, Constantinople 1 . They were ani- 
A. 6. mated by a genuine or fictitious saying of the pro- 

CCS— 675- 

J , Tbeopfciftes places the seven years of the siege of Constantino- 
ple; in the year of our Christian sera 673 (of the Alexandrian 665, 
Sept, U) f and ihe peace of the Saracens, four years afterwards 5 a 
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phet, that, to the first army which besieged; theS^CHAP. 
city of the Cesars, their sins were forgiven : the 
long* series of Roman triumphs would he meritori- 
ously transferred to the conquerors of New Rome ; 
and the wealth of nations was deposited in this 
well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his 
rivals and - established his throne, than he aspired 
to expiate the guilt of civil blood, by the success 
and glory of this holy expedition * ; his preparations 
by sea and land were adequate to the importance of 
the object ; his standard was entrusted to Sophian, 
a veteran warrior, but the troops were encouraged 
by the example and presence of Yezid, the son and 
presumptive heir of the commanded of the frithful. 

The Greeks had little to hope, n^r had their ene- 
mies any reasons of fear, from the courage and vi- 
gilance of the reighing emperor, who disgraced the 
name of Constantine, and imitated only the inglo- 
rious years of his grandfather Herachus. With- 
out delay or opposition, the. naval forces. of the 
Saracens passed through the unguarded channel 
of the Hellespont, which even now, under the 
feeble and of the Turks, is 

■*' Vi"** V' v '. ■■ - - - 

glaring irj^onsistency ! which PetavioB, Goar, and Pagt(Cririoa, 
tom. iv. pu 63, 64,), have struggled to remove, ;0f the Arabians, 
the Hegira 52 (A. IX. 672, January 8.) is aawgfc&l byElmacin, 
the year 48 (A. D.436e,. Feb. 20.) by Atndteda, whose testimony 
I esteem themosteonveniem and erasable* ; , 

t ,* For this first siege of Constantinople, see Nicephoros (Bre* , 
viar. p. 21, 22.);; iWphanes (Chroiio^mph; , lj^94.) ; C^reriui 
(Corapend. p- 437-0; Zonaras (Hist, tom, ii I. «v. 
macin (Hist. Sarteen. p. 56, 57.); Ahutfeda (AtmaL Moslem, p. 

H>7, lG8.verir. ^eiske) ; D'Herbelot (Bibhot. Orient. CoBMami- 
nah) ;':'6^kl«y f a History of the Sataeeos, OT# : 
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CHAP, maintained as the natural bulwark of the. capital *. 
The Arabian fleet cast anchor, and the 1 troops were 
disembarked near the palace of Hebdomon, seveA 
miles from the city. Dining many days, from the 
dawn of light to the evening, the line of assault 
was extended from the golden gate to the eastern 
promontory, and the . foremost warriors were im- 
pelled by the weight and effort of the - succeeding 
columns. But the besiegers had formed an insuffi- 
cient estimate of the strength and resources of Con- 
stantinople. The solid and lofty walls were guard- 
ed by numbers and discipline : Ihe spint of the 
Romans was rekindled by the last danger of their 
religion and empire : the fugitives from the con- 
quered province? more successfully renewed the de- 
fence of Dam^C^and Alexandria ; and the Sar 
racens were dismayed by the strange and pn&^bus 
effects of atfiifici&l fire. This firm and effectual re- 
. sistance diverted their arms to the more easy aiU 


tempts of plundering the , European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Propontis; and, after keepingthe sea 
from the month of April to that of September, on 
the approach of winter they retreated fourscore 
miles from the .captaL to, the isle of. Caucus, in 
whfeh they had «rtafeish«thftir. spoil' 
and provisions. & patient was tferir peiwirSraiie^ 

■■ ‘ ' T ■ ' '■ , ■--•Hi' . ■ 


3 The stato and defence of the Dardanelles is Opposed in the 
Memoirs of the Baron <k Tott (tom. who was 

sent to fortify them against. the Russians* From a principal actor, 
I shokld have expec^ more accurate details ; but he seems to 
write fox toe^giUsernent, rather than the instruction, of his reader. 
Perhaps, on the approach of the enemy, the minister of Constan- 
tine was occupied, like that of Mustapha, in finding two Canary 
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or*so languid were their operations, that they re- CHAP, 
oeatqd in the six following summers the ’same at- 
tack and retreat, with a gradual abatemen t of hope 
and vigour, till the mischances of shipwreck and 
disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled them to 
relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might, 
bewail the loss, or commemorate the martyrdom, of 
thirty thousand Moslems, who fell in the siege of 
Constantinople ; and the solemn funeral of Abu 
Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the Chris- 
tians themselves.. That .venerable iirab, one of 
the last of the rompanibns of Mahomet, was num- 
bered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of Medina, 
who sheltered the head of the flying prophet. In 
his youth he fought, at Beder and Ohud, under the 
holy standard : in his mature age he was the friend 
and follower of Ali ; and the last remnant of his 
strength and life was consumed in a distant and 
dangerous war against the enemies of the Koran. 

His memory was revered; but the place of his 
burial was neglected and unknown,' during a period 
of seven hundred and eighty years, till the con- 
quest of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. 

A seasonable vision (for such are the manufacture 
of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot 
of the walls and the l^fe^ o£the harboui ; and 
the mosch of Ayub has been deservedly chosen for 
the simple and martial inauguration of the Turkish 
sultans*. .> 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East 
and West, the reputation of the Roman are^-tt^ ajx oyf. 

4 Deoictrnu Cartteniir’s Hist, of the Othniau Emptt t^ >.* 105,' 

106. Rj’c^ut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, p.-'lO* ll'.^VojragM 
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CHAP. <»#| a momentary shade over the glories of the Sa. 
racens. The Greek ambassador was favourably 
received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish : a peace, or truce, of thirty 
years was ratified between the two empires ; and 
the stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty horses of 
a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand 
pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the com- 
mander of the faithful The aged caliph was 
desirous of possessing his dominions, and ending 
his days in tranquillity and repose : while the 
Moors and Indians trembled at his name, his 
' palace and city of Damascus was insulted by the 
Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount Libanns, the 
firmest barrier of the empire, rill, they were dis- 
armed and transplanted by the suspicious policy 
of the Greeks 6 . After the revolt of Arabia and 
Persia, the house of Ommiyah 7 was seduced to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt : their distress 
and fear enforced their compliance with the press- 


de Thevenot, part i. p. 18Q. The Christians, who suppose that 
the martyr' Abu Ayub is Vulgarly confounded with the paitriarch 
Job, betray Aeir own ignorance rather than that of the Turks. 

5 Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves credit for these tributes 
(Chronograph, p. £ 95 ; 296 . 300, 30 1 .), which kre confirmed, with 
home variation, by the Arabic history of Abulpharagius (Dynast. 
p» 128. vers. Pocock). ? r 

® The censure of Theophanes is just and pointed, nj? 

mtpfiiftieur * t , . . . «*ifarcc Km*vt*tir9w$ *Pt 0 g*M« lhro r«r 
rov rw (Chronograph, p.302, 303.). Theaeries of these 
events may be traced ift the Annals of Theophanes, and in the 
Abridgment of ^be Patriarch N icephorus, p. 22. 24. / 

& 7 These domestic ^Volutions are related in a clear and natural 
’ ftyle, in the second vdlut3w of Gckley*B History of the Saracens, 
^' *d3r-370. Besides nbr printed authors, he dmws his tnate- 

which l$n»W)ld have 
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ing demands of the Christians ; and. the tribute chap 
was increased to a slave, an horse, and a thousand 
pieces of gold, for cadi of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the sohur year. But as soon 
as the empire was again united by the arms and 
policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of ’ < 
servitude not less injurious to his conscience than 
to his pride ; 'he discontinued the payment of the 
tribute ; and the resentment of the Greeks was 
disabled from action byjtbe mad tyranny of the 
second Justinian, the just rebellion of his subjects, 
and the frequent change of his antagonists and 
successors../. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the 
Saracens had been content with the free possession 
of the Persian and Roman treasures, in the coin of 
Chosroes and Csesar. By the command of that 
caliph, a national mint was established, both for 
silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, 
though it might be censured by , some timorous 
casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God of Ma- 
homet 8 . Under the reign of the caliph Walid, 

more deeply searched, had he been confined to the Bodleian library 
instead of-the city jail j a fete how unworthy oFthe m§n and of his 
country!* ; ' , ** . ■ 

® Elmacin, who dates the first coinage A. H. 76 , A.D, G 95 , fiveor 
six years later than the Greek historians, has compared the weight 
of the best or common gold dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt 
(p. 77-)» which may he equal to two pennies (48 grains) of our Troy 
weight (Hooper’s Enquiry into Ancient MeaSures,p, 24— 3&)» and 
equivalent to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the some 
Elmacin and the Arabian physicians, some dinar& as high as two 
dirhems, as low as h^If a dirhem, may be deduced. Hie piece of 
silver was the dirhem, both in vatae and freight j but an old, though 
few coin, struck at Waset, A; H. 88, and preserved in the Bodleian 
library, wapte four grains of the Cairo standard eks^SIodem 
Univ. Hirtorf, tom. 1 p, the French traftsbticii> y> 
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' . . ■ ■- ■» ' 1 ' 1 

■ CHAP.* theGreekisteguage and characters were excluded 
'• finhathe accounts of the public revenue 9 . If this 
. , ’ change was productive of the invention or familiar 
use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian 
cyphers, as they are commonly styled, a regulation 
of office has promoted the' most important disco- 
veries of arithmetic, .algebra, and the mathematical 
sciences 10 . ' 


Second Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne 
cSIn- Damascus, while his lieutenants atchieved the 
tinop^ conquest of TransoXiana and Spam, a third army 
716—718. of Saracens overspread the provinces of Asia -Minor, 
and approached the borders of the Byzantine capital. 
But the attempt and disgrace of the second siege 
was reserved for his brother Soliman, whose am- 
bition appears to have been quickened- by amore 
active and martial spirit. In the revolutions of 


the Greek empire, after the tyrant Justinian had 
been punished and avenged, an humble secretary, 
Anastasius or Artemius, was promoted by chanCe 
or meat to the vacant purple. He was alarmed 
' by tbe sound of war ; and hid ambassador returned 


' V -. . V- ;• , ■ 


9 Kai tKuXwrc ygapprittt 4h\iptsrt rovs tfyuffwvt ruf toyoQtf&itutotus, 
a)<\' AgaSiois avra iwt farntuuwrOai txti&n iiZwalov tjj 

tKtivw' y^Mrtrn pwafc* v 3ua5tt,*J rgufi*, n own) j pirv ff T^y^uptaBau 
Theophan. Chronograph. p. 3)4. defect; '-if it realty existed, 

must have stimulated the ingenuity of the Arabs tp invent or borrow. 


10 According to & new, though probable, notion, maintained by 
de ^oison^Anecdota Graeca, tom. ii. p, 152 — 157.) our cy- 
phers arfe not of Indian or Arabic invention. They were used by 
t&tiu anthmetieians long before the age ofBoethiu*. 

* After tWextmcuuri of science in the West, theyV^^i^ted by 
fcb* * the 
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Saracens were preparing an armament by sea and 
land, guch as would transcendthe experience ofthe 
p&t, or the belief of the present, age. The pre- 
cautions ‘of Anastasius were pot unworthy of his 
station, or of the impending danger. He issued a : 
peremptory mandate, that all persons who were not 
provided with the means of subsistence for a three 
years siege, should evacuate the city : the public 


granaries and arsenals were abundantly replenished; 
the walls were restored and strengthened ; and the 
engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, .were 
stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigaritintes 
of war, of which an additional number was hastily 
constructed. To prevent, is safer, as well as. more 


honourable, than to repel,, an attack.; and a design 
was meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, 
of burning the naval stores, of the enemy, the 
cypres timber that had been hewn in Mount 
Libanus, and was piled alo^j the sea-shore of 
Phoenicia, for >the sendee of; the Egyptian fleet. 
This , generous enterprise waf defeated %y the 
cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in the ; 
new language of the emnire^ WOre styled of the 1 

icir chief, 

oyerthe i 

deserved pardon ttr reward by invetiing with the 

11 In the division of Theme^or pra^ii^ dewnbed by Constan- 
tine Parphy^eni^ 

order. Nice was the metropolis, ‘and its jurisdiction extended #om . 
Lhe Hellespont over the parts ofJBithynia and Phrygians® the 

J..C J I T\.1‘ f. .I "'.T A ' ,_1~ 



CHAP. 

UL 

Ww' 



lilE jiECLrNE AND FALL 


pu^a ample officer of tike m The name 
°f l&eodosius might recommend him to the senate 
71 and people ; hut, after some months, he sunk hito 
a cloy s ter, and resigned, to the firmer hand 6f Lep 
the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capital and 
empire. The most formidable of the Saracens^ 
Moslemah -the brother of the cahph, was advancing 
at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand 
Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on 
homes or camels ; and the successful sieges of 
Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient 
duration to exercise their skill and to elevate their 
hopes. At the well-known passage of Abydus, on 
the Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were trans- 
ported, for, the first time, from Asia to Europe. 
Prom thence, wheeling round th^Thracian cities 
of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Constanti- 


nople on the land side, surrounded his camp with 
a ditch and rampart, prepared and planted his 
engines of assault, and declared, by words and 

of seed-time and harvest, should the olwtmacy of 
the besieged prove equal 

would gladly have ransomed th^id^m. and 
empire, by a fine w assessment gold 

on die headofeachinhabitaht<tf ti^^Vbut the 
liberal offer was rejected with disdain; and the pre- 
sumption of Moslemah /speedy 
approach apd invincfele force of . the nan^ hf Hgypt 

^h^ h^S d^ ^^ haTt^ s^^ iil to 

of ife and 
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capacious vessel, whose magnitude impededtheir 
progress, each was maimed with no more Chan 
one hundred heavy armed soldiers. This huge 
armada proceeded on a -smooth sea, and with a 
gentle gale, towards the mouth of the Bosphorus; 
the surface of the streight was overshadowed, in 
the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, 
and the same fatal night had been fixed by the' 
Saracen chief for a general assault by sea and 
land. To allure the confidence Of the enemy, the 


emperor had thrown aside the chain that usually 
guarded the entrance of the harbour; but while 
they hesitated whether they should seize the* op- 
portunity, or apprehend the snare, the ministers 
of destruction were at hand. The fireships of the 
Greeks were launched against them, the Arabs, 
their arms, and vessels, were involved in the 
same flaihes, the dirorderly fugitives Were dashed 
.against each other or Overwhelmed in the waves; 
and 1 no longer .find a vestige of the fleet, that 
had threatened to extirpate the Roman name* 
A still more fatal andirreparable lofis was that of 
the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion 1 * 
in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalosin Syria, as 
he was jrepi^ing to lead agakst Gohstantmople 


the ^ . 

*• The and of figs, which 

' he and. epaebM.w^b mar-' 

row eiyi-togar. ' In' one o f hi* p^ihciges toM$Oe&,Soliinan ate, 
at' a single meal^ Wii^y .po m egranates, aids, atx fowls, and a huge 
quantity ofthejpH** of TayeF, . If the bill of fm he correct, we 
must admire the appetite, father than the. luxury, of the sovereign 
•fAaia (AbWfis^AnoatWojfero. ] " 


CHAP. 

L1I. 
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chap , of idhslemkh yr&s succeeded by a kinsman and an 
e 8«ray ; atfS tfie throne of an active and able prince 
waii degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues 
of a bigot. While he started and satisfied the 
scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was con- 
tinued through the winter by the neglect, rather 
than by the resolution, of the caliph Omar “ The 
’ winter proved uncommonly rigorous : above an 
hundred days the ground was covered with deep 
snow, and the natives of the Sultry climes of Egypt 
and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in their 
frozen camp. They revived on theretum of sp ring ; 
a second effort had been made in their favour ; and 
their distress was relieved by the arrival of two 
numerous fleets, laden with com, and arms, and 
soldiers ; the first from Alexandria, of four hun- 
dred transports and gallies ; the second of three 
hundred and sixty Vessels from the ports of Africa. 
But the Greek fires were again kindled, hind if the 
destruction was less complete, it was owing to the 
experience which had taught the’ Moslems to re- 
main at a lajfe distance, of to the perfidy of the 
Egyptian mariners, who desertedwfrh their ships 
to title Cmperbr of the Chrisjt&tisf Ifhe trade and ’ 
navigation of .the capital yvere restored ; ipid the 
produce of|he fisberi^: ff^ed^|be wants, and 

w See the .article of Omar Ben Atdalaziz, in the BibliotfoSque 
Orjentafe ip./<>8g, ’atys Elmacin '(p. 91.), reli-^ 

suanv rebus suls'inundahis. '. He was so desirous of being 
with God^that^he would- abt hare-anomted his ear (hi s own 
mg) b> cure of his last malady/ The o&Uph K^l 

only^ atfd in la age of h&Wy, ,his attnuitf ,wai r no 
more than two drachms (Abidpharagiu8i j\. 131). 

eo principe fait arbis Moslemus (Abulfcda; p. 127.). 
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• - " •' p A' ,: 

even the luxury,; . j^F ,. )|a* |jie ca- CILU*. 

, lamities of famine ana; disease were soobfeltby \^J*j 
the-troops of Modemah, and as the former was 
miserably ‘assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully 
propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from the most 
undean or unnatural food. The spirit of conquest, 
and even of enthusiasm, was extinct : the Saracens 
could no longer straggle beyond their lines, either 
single or in small parties, without exposing them- 
selves to the merciless retaliation of the /Thracian 
peasants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted 
from the Danube by the gifts and promises of 
Leo; and these savage (auxiliaries made some 
atonement for the evils whk| they had inflicted on 
the empire, by the defeat and slaughter of twenty- 
two thousand Asiatics. A report was dexterously 
scattered, that the Franks, the unknown nations 
of the Latin world, were arming by sea and land 
in the defence of the Christian cause, and their 
formidable aid .was expected with far different sen- 
sations in/thev^p and/mty. : At length, after a 
si<3ge of thirteen, months the hopeless Moslemah Failure 

perarisden- «f. $£**"* 
retreat. The march of the Arabian cavalry over Saracens, 
the Hellespont and through the provinces of Asia, 
was executed without delay or molestation; but 

** Both Nicephonkand Theophanes agree that the aiege of 
; ^fMsd the l^of (A.D- 718) ; but a» 

^fonpe^ our'be^ witness thirteen 

months* the latter tnait be mistaken iilsupposing that it began on 
thesamed&y erf ^ ^ that Pagi, ha? 
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CHAP, an amf jof cut in pieces 

on the ode of Bithynia, and the remans of the 
fleet were io repeatedly damaged by tempested 
fire, that only fivegallies entered the port Of Alex- 
andria to relate the tale of their various and almost 
incredible disasters 15 . 

invention^ In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constan- 
tly Seek tinople may be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the 
fire - terrors, and the real efficacy of the Greek fire l6 . 
The important secret of compounding and direct- 
ing this artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from 
the service of the caliph to that of the emperor 
The skill of a chymist and engineer was equivalent 
to rile succour of fleets and armies; and this dis- 
covery or improvement of the military art was .for- 
tunately reserved for the distressful period, when the 
degenerate Ropaansof the East were incapable of 



15 In the «econd siege of Constantinople, I have followed Nice- 
phoros (Brev. p. 33—36.), Thepphanes (Chronograph, p. 324— 
334.), Cedrenus (Compend. p. 449*^452.), jSoriaras (tom. ii. p. 98 
*—108,), Elmacin (Hist Baracen. p, 88,), Ahu)feda (Annal. Mom 
ierp- p* 126.), and Abulphajagiua (Dynast. pi 150*), thts ^nat 
; factory iof the Arabs, ' ' /?yy. -y .,y \ ,, v y 

19 Qur sure and indefatigable guide m the middle ages and.By- 
; Banting hiatoiy* Charia# du jFie$he ^ JSau^hM' treated m setotd 
planeshf tha Gfe^k fire, and hi* efcllficfioas lwwe few;£feamngs be-. ' 
hind. . See particularly Glowar. Med, et hofitA Gnecitat p. 1275. 

, eub voce Hi* 

Gwcw. Observations 

lions wr JoinviHe, p, 71> 7 $. ' 'y-V‘ 

' 11 ff h gof ph aaet Ce^ur (p* *. 

, v 437.) bring* ^ ' 
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' f - . '■ , '1 » ' \'-i - 

fal vigour of the Saracens. Jfye historiaawho pre- chap. 
suraes to analyse thfc vj^/ 

shojild'suspect bis own igfioranoeand thstofhis By- 
zantine guides, iso prone tp the marvellous, so care- 
less, and, in this instance, so jealous of the truth. 

From their obscure, and perhaps fallacious hints, 
it should seem that the principal ingredient of the 
Greek fire was the naptha™, or liquid bitumen, a 
light, tenacious, and inflammable oil ,9 , which 
springs from the earth, and catches fire as soon 
as it comes in contact with the air. the naptha 
was mingled, I know not by what methods or in 
what proportions, with sulphur and with the pitch 
that is extracted from ever-green firs 80 . From 
this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and 

18 The naptha, the oleum iricendiarium of the history of Jem- . 
salem (Geat. Dei per Francos, p. ll67->, the Oriental fountain of 
James de Vitiy (1. iii. c. 84,), is introduced on slight evidence and 
strong probability. Cinnamus (1. vi. p. 165.) calls; the Greek fire 
woq Mi/hftoy; and the naptha is known to abound between die Tigris 
and the Caspian Sea, According to Pliny (Hist, Natur. ii. 109.), 
it was subservient to the revenge of Medea, and in either etymo- 
logy the fAcww WtySuu, or Mnfcwj (Procop. de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. 
c. 1 1.), may fairly signify this liquid bitumen. , \ 

*9 On d^ different sorts of oils and bitumens/see Dr, Watson's 
(the present Bishop of liandaff s) C^enucal'Essays, yoi. iii* essay j. 
a classic boolt, the best adapted to infhW the taste and knowledge 
of chemistry. The leis perfect ideas of tjhe ancients may be found 
in Strabo (Geograph. l. wri. p, 1078.) arid; Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 

108, 109.)* Huic (Naptha) magnr cognatio eat ignhun, transi- 
liuntque plroimus in earn nndecuntpie viaanL Of our travellers I 
am best iU t M.% 

. * Aima Comnena .has pairtly drawn aside the curtain. Awornt 
iNwrtls, mu akk&''ramr, vuovTmr Mp* dt&Xm wwrydm Utfmv 
wwww. fuh JHm TfUhfiam igjUXAsfa •» avtooms 
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r%': 


CHAP, a loud explosion, proceed 

wh^h : not only t|rin perpradi^lar; a s- 
eeiit, but-hhewige btirnt with equal vehem4nc&dn 
descent <fr lateral progress.; instead p£ being px- 
ti^^^d,'' :> it uftjk nouSs^ed and‘^pi<^ipd, by 
thee&ment ofwater;andsand, urine, *or vinegar, 
w^e tlie oriIy ffei|j|lies that could damp the fury 
of this powerful agent, which was justly denomi- 
■ nated by the. Greets, the liquids dr \hd marUini(i t 
fire. Por • the annoyance of die enemy, it was/ 

^y' and land, Ih" 
T™. «■ fas either poured from 

the rampart in large boilers, or launch*! in red- 
hot baUs ^. stene and sub, or darned in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with' 4c and tow 
which had, dee^ inibibed the inflammable oil;" 
sometimes it was .d^osit^ in fire-ships, the vie- 
tims and. instruments of « more ample revenge, 
and was most cOmfeonly bioWn tlirough long tubes 
of copper, which weft plained on. the prow of a 
galley, and ffimdfuily shaped into the mouths of 
sava^ mons<^ riijatseemed' to vomit a str eam of j 
liqmd and a^flmini fese. This important art yak'-: 

composition <rf i&r$&k Are t^as concealed with ' 

V ' ' ■ J . ' ■ -J . ■ ■ \ . ■. ..(ft 

m$!ry***K*. m a * St. 

ohap^flf hw Ttffar (©pi* edit. L*&* 

norwt.4745), ep«k«'(tf 4h e new inVentiMtW^^a 
wnww. , ifjese aa geunine ajid Imperial tettjtmctaies. 
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tlie jnost jealous Scruple, and the terror of the chap. 
enemies was encreased and prolonged by their 
ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of the 
administration of the empire, the roy^f authpr"' 
suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate 
demands of the Barbarians.^ They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been 
revealed by an angel to the first and greatest of 
the Constantines, with a sacred injunction, that 
this gift of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the 
Romans, should never be communicated to any 
foreign nation: that the prince and subject were 
alike bound to religious silence under the temporal 
and spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege; 
and that the impious attempt would provoke the 
sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of 
the Christians. By these precautions, the secret 
was confined, above four hundred years, to the Ro- 
mans of the East ; and, at the end of the eleventh 
century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every 
art were familiar, suffered the effects, without 
understanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 

It was at length either discovered or stolen by the 
Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria and 
Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived against 
themselves, on the heads of the Christians. A 
knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own 
fears, and those of his companions, at the sight 
and sound of thc niischievous engine that discharged 

21 Constantin. PorphyrogfenU. tic AdniiuHinit. Imperii, c. xiii. 
p. ti 4, (i.5, 

VOL. X. 


C 
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chap, a torrent of the Greek fixe* i the./&tf Qregeois* as it 
is styled by the more early of the French. writers. 
It came flying through the air, says JoinvHle 22 , 
like a wi|ged long-tailed dragon, about thfe thick- 
ness of an hogshead, with the report of thunder 
and the velocity of lightning ; and the! darkness of 
the night was dispelled by this deadly illumina- 
tion. The use of the Greek, or, as it might now 
be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the 
middle of the fourteenth century®, when the 
scientific or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal, effected a- new revolution in the art 
of war and the history, of mankind", 
invasion Constantinople and the Greek fire might ex- 
fey the Ce elude the Arabs from the eastern entrance of 

Arabs, 1 >, : 

A. D. 721, 22 Histoire de St. Louis, p. 39. Paris, 1668 , p. 44. Paris, de 

c c I’lmprimerie Royale, 176 1. The former of these editions is pre- 

cious for the observations of Duc&nge ; the latter For the pure and 
original text of JoinviOe, We must have recourse to that text to 
discover, that the feu Gtegeoifl was shot with a pile ot javelin, from 
an engine that acted like a sling* 

23 The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of 
Fame, has tempted some modems to carry gunpowder above the 
xivth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, Sec.), and the Greek fire 
above the viith century (see the Saluste du President des Brosses, 
tom. ii. p. 384 .). But their evidence* which precedes the vulgar sera , 
of the invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent 
writers may be suspected of fraud or credulity. In the earliest 
sieges, 6ome combustibles of oil and sulphur bave been used, and 
the Greek fire has some affinities with gunpowder both in nature 
and effects : for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (de 
Bell. Goth. I. iv. c. 1!.); for that of the second, some facts in the 
Arabic history of Spain (A. D. 1249. 1312. 1332. Bibliot. Arab. 
Hisp. tom. ii. p* 6, 7, 8.) are the most difficult to elude. 

24 That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon* reveals two of the in- 
gredients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sen- 
tence of mysterious gibberish, as if He dreaded the consequences of 
his own discovery (Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 430. new edition). 
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Europe; but in the. West, on the side of the CHAP. 
Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
and invaded by the conquerors of Spain 45 . The 
decline of the French monarchy invited the attack 
of these insatiate fanatics. The descendants of 
Clovis had lost the inheritance of his martial and 
ferocious spirit ; and their misfortune or demerit 
has affixed the epithet of lazy to the last kings of 
the Merovingian race 46 . They ascended tire throne 
without power, and sunk into the grave without a 
name. A country palace, in the neighbourhood 
of Compiegne" 7 , was allotted for their residence or 
prison : but each year, in the month of March or 


65 For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by 
Charles Martel, see the Iiistoria Arabnm (c. 11, 12, 13, 14.) of 
Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had before him the 
Christian chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the Mahometan history 
of Novairi. The Moslems are silent or concise in the account of 
their losses, but M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. 12Q, 130, 131.) has given 
a pure and simple account of all that he could collect from I bn 
tialikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous writer. The texts of the 
chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are inserted in the Collec- 
tion of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. iii. 
under the proper years) has restored the chronology, which is anti- 
cipated six years in the Annals of Baronins. The Dictionary of 
Bayle ( Abderamc and Munuza) has more merit for lively reflection 
than original research. 

26 Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13—1 8. edit. Schmink, 
Utrecht, 1711. Some modern critics accuse the minister of 
Charlemagne of exaggerating the Weakness of the Merovingians : 
but the general outline is just, and the French reader w ill for ever 
repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau’s Lutrin. 

Mamaccce, on the Oyse, between Compiegne and Noyon, 
which Eginhart calls perparvi reditus villam (see the notes, and the 
map of ancient France for Dom. Bouquet's Collection). Com- 
pendium, or Compiegne, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. 
Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p, 152.), and that laughing philosopher, 
the Abb£ dalliani (Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds), may 
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CHAi 1 - May, they were conducted in a waggon drawn by 
oxen to the assembly of the Franks, to give au- 
dience to foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the 
acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic 
officer , was become the minister of the nation and 
the master of the prince. A public employment 
was converted into the patrimony of a private 
family: the elder Pepin left a king of mature 
years under the guardianship of his own widow 
and her child ; and these feeble regents were 
forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his 
bastards. A government, half savage and half 
corrupt, was almost dissolved; and the tributary 
dukes, the provincial counts, and the territorial 
lords, were, tempted to despise the weakness of the 
monarch, and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. 
Among these independent chiefs, one of the boldest 
and most successful was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, , 
who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped 
the authority, and even the title of king. The 
Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero : he re- 
pelled the first invasion of the Saracens; and Zama, 
lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army and his life 
under the walls of Tholouse. The ambition of 
his successors was stimulated by revenge; they 
repassed the Pyrenees with the means and the 
resolution of conquest. The advantageous situa- 
-tion which had recommended Narbonne®* as the 

1 \ t 

truly affirm, that it was the residence of the rois tres Chretiens et 
trfcs chevelus. 

28 Even before that colony, A.U.C. 630 . ^VeHeius Patercul. i. 1 / 5 .), 
in thritime of Polybius (Hist, l.iii. p. 265. edit.Grono\^), Narbonne 
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first Roman colony, was again chosen by the chap. 
Moslems: they claimed the province of Septemania 
or Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarchy : the vineyards of Gascony and the city of 
Bourdeaux were possessed by the sovereign of Da- 
mascus and Samarcand ; and the south of France, 
from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
Rhdne, assumed the manners and religion of 
Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the Expedi- 
spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had 
been restored by the caliph Hashem to the wishes (,f Abde - 
of the soldiers and people of Spain. That veteran A.D .731 
and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or 
of Europe; and prepared to execute the sentence, at 
the head of a formidable host, in the full confidence 
of surmounting all opposition either of nature or 
of man. His first care was to suppress a domestic 
rebel, who commanded the most important passes 
of the Pyrenees : Munuza, a Moorish chief, had 
accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; and 
Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, 
devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of 
the African misbeliever. But the strongest for- 
tresses of Cerdagne were invested by a superior 
force; the rebel was overtaken and slain in the 
mountains ; and his widow was sent a captive to 
Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more probably 
the vanity, of the commander of the faithful. 


was a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of the most 
northern places of the Itnownworld (D’Anville, Notice de PAn- 
cienne Gaulc, p. 473.)* 
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chap. From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without 
delay to the passage of the Rh6ne and the aege of 
Arles. An army of Christians attempted there- 
lief of the city : tire tomhs of their leaders wore 
yet visible in the thirteenth century ; and many 
thousands of their dead bodies were carried down 
the rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The 
arms of Abderame were not less successful on the 
side of the ocean. He passed without opposition 
the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their 
waters in the gulf of Beurdeaux; but he found, 
beyond those rivers, the camp of the intrepid 
Eudes, who had formed a second army, and sus- 
tained a second defeat, so fetal to the Christians, 
that, according to their sad confession, God alone 
could reckon the number of the slain. The victo- 
rious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain, 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, 
in the modem appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, 
and Poitou: his standards were planted on the 
walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and of 
Sens; and his detachments overspread the king- 
dom of Burgundy as fer as the well-known cities 
of Lyons and Besanjon. The memory of these 
devastation^ for Abderame did not spare the coun- 
try or the people, was long preserved by tradition ; 
and the invasion of France by the Moors or Maho- 
metans, affords the ground-work of those fables, 
; whieh have been so wildly disfigured in the ro- 
7 mances of chivalry, and SO elegantly adorned by 
the Italian muse. Iu the decline of society and' 
> art, the deserted cities could supply a slender booty 
to the Saracens ; their richest spoil was found in the 
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churches and monasteries, which they stripped of CHAP, 
their ornaments and delivered to the flames : and 
the. tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers mid 
Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers 
in the defence of their own sepulchres 29 . A 
victorious line of march had been prolonged 
above a thousand miles from the rock of Gibral- 
tar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Sara- 
cens to the confines of Poland and the High- 
lands of Scotland : the Rhine is not more impass- 
able than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian 
fleet might have sailed without a naval combat 
into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the in- 
terpretation of the Koran would nojvjbe taught 
in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity 
and truth of the revelation of Mahomet 30 . 

From such Calamities was Christendom delivered Deka^of 
by the genius and fortune of one man. Charles, C ens by 
the illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, was content 

• A.D. 792. 

2 9 With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximcnes accuse? the Saracens of the deed. Turonis civitatem, 
ecclesiam et palatia vastatione et incendio simili dimit ct con- 
. sumpsit. The continuator of Frcdegarius imputes to them no 
more than the intention. Ad domum beatiwimi Martini evertendam 
destinant. At Carolus, &c. The French annalist was more jea- 
lous of the honour of the saint. 

20 Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 
sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at 
Mr. Bam p ton’s lecture. His observations on the character and 
religion of Mahomet, arc always adapted to hi6 argument, and ge- 
nerally founded in truth and reason. He sustains the part of a 
lively and eloquent advocate; and sometimes rises to the merit 
of an historian and philosopher^ 
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CfHP. with the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks ; 
but he deserved to become tbe &Wefoif a line of 
kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported tKe dignity 
of the throne, and the rebels of Germany and 
Gaul were successively crushed by the activity of 
a warrior, who, in the same campaign,' could dis- 
play. his banner on the Elbe, the BMne, antj the 
shores of the ocean. In the public danger^ he 
was summoned iby the voice of his country ;and . 
his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was tedudea io M> 
appear among the fugitives and suppliants. 

“ Alas !” exclaimed the Franks, “ what a mis- 
“ fortune! what an indignity! We have long 
“ heard of the name and conquests of the Arabs : 

“ we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
“ East ; they have now conquered Spain, and 
“ invade our country on the side of the West. 

“ Yet their numbers, and (since they have no 
“ buckler) their arms, are inferior to our own.” 

“ If you follow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, “ you will not interrupt their 
“ march, nor precipitate your attack. They are 
“like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
“ in its career. The thirst of riches, and die . 
“ consciousness of -success, redouble their valour, 

“ and valour is of more avail than arms or num- 
“ hers. Be patient till they have loaded them- 
“ selves with the incumbrance of wealth. The 
“ possession of wealth will divide their counsels 
“ and assure' your victory.” This subtle policy 
; is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers ; 
and the situation of Charles will suggest a more 
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jaarrow and selfish motive of procrastination ; the chap. 
^secret desire of humbling the pride, and wasting 
.the provinces. Of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It 
is yet*m6re probable, that the delays of Charles 
were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
was unknown under the hist and second race : 
more than half the.kingdom was now in the hands 
of the Saracens :*according to their respective 
situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the impend- 
ing danger ; and the voluntary aids of the Gepidaj 
and Germans were separated by a long interval 
from the standard of the Christian general. No 
sooner had he collected his forces, than he sought 
and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
between Tours and Poitiers.*" His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Ab- 
deramc appears to have been surprised by his 
unexpected presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal ardour to an 
encounter whieh would change the history of the 
world. In the six first days of desultory combat* 
the horsemen and archers^pf the East maintained 
their advantage : but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day, the Orientals were oppressed by the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with 
stout hearts and iron hands 31 , asserted the civil 
and religious freedom of their posterity. The 
epithet of Martel, th ^Hammer, which has been 

81 Gens Austria membrorum pre-eminentid valida, et gens Ger- 
mans corde et corpore praestantiisiina, quasi in ietu oculi, maud 
ferrel, et pectore arduo, Arabcs extinxerunt (Roderic. Toletan. 
c. xiv.)* 
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CHAP, added to the name of Chatles, is expressive of his 
. weighty and irresistible strokes : the valour of 

Elides wasexcited by resentment and emulation; 
and their companions, in the eye of history, are 
the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in which Abderamewas 
slain, the Saracens, in the dose of die evening, 
retired to their camp. In the disorder and despair 
of the night, the various tribes of Yemen and 
Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked 
to turn their arms against each other: the re- 
mains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and 
each emir consulted his safety by an hasty and 
separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the still- 
ness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians : on the report of their spies, 
they ventured to explore the riches of the vacant 
tents ; but, if we except some celebrated relics, a 
small portion of the spoil was restored to the 
innocent and lawful owners. The joyful tidings 
were soon diffused over the Catholic world, and 
the monks of Italy could affirm and believe that 
three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had 
been crushed by the hammer of Charles 32 ; while 
no more than fifteen hundred Christians were slain 
in the field of Touts. But this incredible tale is 
sufficiently disproved by the caution of the French 
general, who apprehended the snares and accidents 

-i 

Jt 

32 These numbers arc stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of 
Aqujjkia (de Gestis Langobard. I vi. p. 921. edit. Grot.), and Anas- 
,, wriw>the lib&rian of the Homan church (in Vit. Gregorii II.), who 
I'tdlMt miraculous story of three consecrated spunges, which rendered 
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of % pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to 
their native forests. The inactivity of a conqueror 
betrays’ the loss of strength and blood, and the 
most cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks 
of battle, but on the backs of a flying enemy. 
Yet the victory of the Franks was complete, and 
final ; Aquitain was recovered by the arms of 
Eudcs; the Aiabs never resumed the conquest 
of Gaul, and they were soon driven beyond the 
Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his valiant 
race”. It might have been expected that the 
saviour of Christendom would have been canon- 
ized, or at least applauded, by the gratitude of 
the clergy, who are indebted to his sword for 
their present existence. But in the public dis- 
tress, the mayor of the palace had been compelled 
to apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of 
the bishops and abbots, to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. His merits were 
forgotten, his sacrilege alone was remembered, 
and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a 
Gallic synod presumes to declare that his an- 
cestor was damned; that on the opening of his 
tomb, the spectators were affrighted by a smell 

invulnerable the French soldiers among whom they had been 
shared. It should seem, that in* his letters to the Pope, Eudes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is chastised by 
the French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse hint of 
. inviting the Saracens. 

33 Narbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, A. D. (Pagi, Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 300.). Thirty-seven years afterward# it was pillaged by a 
sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in the 
construction of the mosch of Cordova (De Guigncs, Hist, dcs Huns, 
tom. i. p. 364.). 
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CHAP, of fire and the aspect of an horrid dragon ; and 
that a saint of the times was indulged with a 
pleasant vision of the soul and body of Charles 
Martel, burning, to all eternity, in the' abyss of 
• t hell 31 . .■/ _ r 

Ei r bn The. loss of an army, or a province, ill die 
besides. Western world, was less painful to the court 
746^750 than the rise and progress 'of a do- 

mestic competitor. Except among' the Syrians, 
the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah had never 
been the objects of the public favour. The 
life Of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in 
idolatry and rebellion : their conversion had been 
reluctant, their elevation irregular and factious, 
and their throne was cemented with the most 
holy and noble blood of Arabia. The best of 
their race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with 
his own title: their personal virtues were in- 
sufficient to justify a departure from the order 
of succession; and the eyes and wishes of the 
faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem 
and the kindred of the apostle of God. Of 
these the Fatimites were either rash or pusil- 
lanimous; but the descendants of Abbas che- 
rished, with courage and discretion, the hopes 
of their rising fortunes, From an obscure resi- 
dence in Syria, they secretly dispatched their 

^This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the 
grandson of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the 
pen of the artful HinCmar,is dated in the year 658, and signed by the 
bishops of the provinces of Hhelms, and llouen (Baronius, Anna]. 
Eccles. A. D. 741. Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p. 514—510.). 
Yet Baronius himself, and the French critics, reject with contempt 
tfaiis episcopal fiction. 
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agents and missionaries, who preached in the chap. 
Easteni provinces their hereditary indefeasible 
right ; and Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son 
of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the trade of the 
prophet, gave audience to the deputies of Cho- 
rasan, and accepted their free gift of four hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. After the death of 
Mohamihed, the oath of allegiance was admi- 
nistered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a nume- 
rous band of votaries, who expected only a signal 
and a leader ; and the governor of Chorasan con- 
tinued to deplore his fruitless admonitions anil the 
deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till lie 
himself, with all his adherents, was driven from the 
city and palace of Mcru, by the rebellious anus of 
Abu Moslem A \ That maker of kings, the author, 
as he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was 
at length rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, per- 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the 
aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his 
wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own 
blood and of that of others, he could boast with plea- 
sure, and possibly with truth, that he had de- 
stroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies ; and 
such was the intrepid gravity of his , mind and 
countenance, that he was never seen to smile 

ji 

y? 

35 The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his wives 
were instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be afterwards 
mounted by a male, twelve hundred mules or camels were, 
required for his kitchen furniture ; and the daily consumption 
amounted to three thousand takes, an hundred sheep, besides 
oxen, poultiy, &:c. (Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynast, p. 140.). 
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chap, exeept on a day of battle. In %e viable separa- 
tiom of parties the green was consecrated^ to the 
Fatimites; the Qmmiades were distinguished by 
the white ; and the black, as the most adverse, 
was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. Their, 
turbans and garments . were stained with that 
gloomy colphr : two black standards, on pike-staves 
nine cubits long, were borne aloft in tfie van of 
Abu McKern; and their allegorical names of the 
night and the shadow obscurely represented the 
indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the 
line *of Hashem. From the Indus to the Eu- 
phrates theEast was convulsed by the quarrel of the 
white and the black factions : the Abbassides were 
most frequently victorious; but their public suc- 
cess was clouded by the personal misfortune of 
their chief. The court of Damascus, awakening 
from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pil- 
grimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken 
with a splendid retinue, to recommend himself at 
once to the favour of the prophet and of the people. 
A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march 
and arrested his person; and the unhappy Ibra- 
him, snatched away from the promise of untasted 
royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of 
Haran. His two younger brothers, Saffah and 
Almansbr, eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay 
concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people and 
the approach of his Eastern friends allowed them 
to expose theat persons to the impatient public. 
On |faday, in the dress of a caliph, in the colours 
of die sect, Saffah proceeded with religious and 
military pomp to the mosch : ascending the pulpit, 
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he frayed andpreached as the lawful successor of CHAP. 
Mahomet ; and, after his departure, his kinsmen 
bound a willing people by an oath of fidelity. 

But it was on the banks of the Zab, and not in 
the mosch of Cuts, that this important controversy 
was determined. Every advantage appeared to 
be on the side of the white faction : the authority 
of established government ; an' army of an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth 
part of that number ; and the presence and merit 
of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last of 
the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to 
the throne, he had deserved, by his Georgian war- 
fare, the honourable epithet of the ass of Meso- 
potamia 38 ; and he might have been ranked among 
the greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the 
eternal order decreed that moment for the ruin of 
his £unily; a decree against which all human 
prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The 
orders of Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed: 
the return of his horse, from which he had dis- 
mounted on a necessary occasion, impressed the 
belief of his death ; and the enthusiasm of the 
black squadrons was ably conducted by Abdallah, 
the uncle of his competitor. After an irretriev- 
able defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul*, but 
the colours of the Abbassides were dispiayedfrom 

36 4-1 Umar. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabic proverb praises the courage of that warlike breed of asses 
who never fly from an enemy. The l sttTnamerof Mervan may jus- 
tify the comparison of Homer£Iii0jrV457, Arc.), and both will 
silence the modems, who consider the as, as a stupid and ignoble 
emblem (D*Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 658 ). 
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chap, the rampart; he suddenly repassed the Tigris, 
cast a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, 
crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifica- 
tions of Damascus, and, without halting in ’Pales- 
tine, pitched his last and fatal camp at Busir on 
Fall of the the banks of the Nile w v His speed was urged' by 
2Ta.d. i Dcessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every 
750, Feb. step of the pursuit acquired strength and reputa- 
tion : the remains of the white faction were 
finally vanquished in Egypt ; and the lance, which 
terminated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was 
not less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate 
than to the victorious chief. The merdlesB. .in- 
quisition of the conqueror eradicated the most 
distant branches of the hostile race: their bones 
were scattered, their memory was accursed, and 
the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly re- 
venged on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore 
of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith 


W Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or 
Busiris, so famous in Greek fable. The first, where Mervan was 
slain, was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Fiuni,, or 
Arsinoe; the second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic no me 3 the 
third, near the pyramids 3 the fourth, which was destroyed by Dio- 
clesian (see above, vol. ii. p. 135.), in the Thebais. I shall here 
transcribe a note of the learned and orthodox Michael! s : Videntur 
in pluribu9 jEgypti superioris urbibus Busiri Coptoque arma 
sumpsisse Christiani, libertatemque de religione sentiendi defen- 
disse, sed succubuisse quo in bpllo Coptus et Busiris diruta, et 
circa Esnatn magna s (rages edita. Bellurn narrant sed caussam 
belH ignorant senptores Byzantini, alioqui Coptum et Busirim non 
rebellasse dicturi, sed causBamChristiauorum suscepturi (Not. 211. 
p. 100,). For the geography of the four Busirs, see. Abulfeda 
{Deseript. iEgypt. p. Q. vers, Michaelis. Gottingac, 1776, in 4to.), 
Michaelis (Not. 122—127. p. 58—03.)* and D’Anville (Mcnioire 
sur l’Egyptc, p. 85. 147. 205.). 
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were invited to a ban- 
Thrlaws of hospitality were 
, r a promiscuqp massaere : .tbejboard was 
spread their^^eiB ^ ; . and, the festivity 

of 4* gnests waii '^iliyehed of their 

dying groans. fiy:t^|^yent war the ^ 

dynasty of the Abbas^es was firmly established ; 
buttheChiistians^ the 

mutual hatred ahd.Oonpton'loss^ of the disciples of 
Mahomet^. ■ _ . 

Yei- the thotisahds who were swept away by the .Revolt of 
sword of war might have been speedily retrieved ^’rT’Vss 
in the succeeding generation, if the consequences . 
of the revolution had not tended to dissolve the 
power and. unity of the empire of the Saracens. 

In the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal 
youth of the name of Abdalra hman alone escaped 
the rage of his enemies, who hunted the wander- 
ing exile from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
vallies of Mount 'Adas. His presence in the 
neighbourhood of Spain revived the zeal of the 
white faction, 'flje name and cause of the Ab- 
, bassides had been first windicated by the Persians ; 


the West, had 


om dyil arms ; and the 


servants of the abdicated family stiU held, by a 
precarious tenure* the inheritance" of their lands 


38 See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. ,p. 136— 145,), Euty chins 
(Armal. tom, ii, p. 392. vers, Pocock), Elmaoin Saracen, p. 
log— 121.), Abulpharagius (Hist. Dynast, p.134 — 140.), Roderic 
of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c. 18. p. 33.), Theophanes (Chronograph, 
p. 356, 357. who speaks of the Abbassidfc* under the oamfes 
X«pcwrapt7«i and Maugo<pofoi) f and the Biblioth£que of D’Herhfipt, 
in the articles of Ornntades, Attwridei, Mertm, Ibrahim , Aqffak, 
Alou Moslem. 
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C HAP - and the offices of gorami^eht ; prompt^! 

\^y^/ by gratitude, indignation, and fear, tibey .invited 
' ‘-ikie grandson -^uap^VH^N^eft' to'iieeap.rtiip 
throne ol lns ancestore ; and, jujus desperate con- 
dition, the extremes of rashness and prudence were 
almost the same. The acclamations of the people 
saluted hii$ landing on, the coast of Andalusia; 
and,' aftet a sucwssful struggle, Abdalrahmpn 
established the throne of Cordova, and was ; the 
father of: the Ommiades of Spain, whoreigfied 
above two hundred and fifty y&trs from the At- 
lantic to the Pyrenees 39 . ' He slew in battle a 
lieutenant of the Abbassides, who had invaded Jus 
dominions with a fleet and army i- the head of Ala, 


in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring 
messenger before the palace of Mecca ; and the 
caliph Almansor rejoiced in his safety, that he was 
r em oved by seas and lands from such a formidable 
adversary. Their mutual designs or declarations 
of offensive war evaporated without effect ; but in- 
stead of opening a door to the conquest of Europe, 
Spain was dissevered from .the trunk of the mo- 
narchy, engaged' in pespetttal hoatility with the 
East; and in<3med topeaee and friendship with 
the Chri^atf i^ and 

• Triple, di- France, The example of the Ommiades was imi- 
the«.° f fated by fie real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 
^P 1 ^- Edrissites of Mauritania, and 1 the more powerful 
Fditimil^ of Africa and Egypt. ' In the tenth 


Fir the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. 
xmi. p. 34, &€.)> the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 30. 
Igft.), and Cardonne {Hist, de I’Affcique et de l’Espegne, tom. i. p. 
805. 323, &c.). 








aad Gdxdtt^'iexcim- 

^ a p ntg 

criminal than arapkrer ^ ' 5 

Mecca was thepatrimonjr oftheline cf'HasKem, Magnifi- 
yet the Abbassiiles wd^^evia/'fempted to rqskfe ^ e a ° f 
mther in the birth-piace'er the city ofthepraphet lip ^jj 
I^^e^jwag ^ ichpipe im 4 75^960. 

lulted ^bwid, ' ^ " 

some hestotion;' iUtoaator, . tlrf’m 
r cessor of Ssffah* of Bagdad 4 \ 

the Impeml seat bf hiaposterity during a reign of 
five hundred years 42 . The chosen spot is on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, about fifteen utiles above 


40 I shall -not atop to refute thestrange errowitij fericies of Sir 
Willem Temple (his Works, vot. ili. p. 371—374. octavo edition) 
and Vol^fe | (ttiitoire Gener&e;? t. : ipj^lVtom: • & 'fi‘ m, 195. 
ed|$ipo deXat^aim^), concerning {he division of the, Saracen em- 
pire. The mistaked pf Voltaire proceeded from the want of know- 
ledge or riflectjpa^n^ir William was deceived byi Spanish im- 
postor, who -has famed an apocryphal history qf the conquest of 
Spain by the. Arabs. . .. --.v.s,- 

« Thegfogm^ fe Tigre, p ;$l— 

123.)* and the Orientalist IVHerhelot (Biblidth^quc, p. 167, l6s.), 
may suffice' for the knowledge travellers, Pietro 

della Valle (tom. i. p, 68S^^.^ Thv«wr (tom-hp, 230—936.), 
Thevenot (part ii. p. 909^-212.), Otter (tom. i. p.lfef— 16$.), and 
Niebuhr (Voyage en Arable, tom ti. p* 23Q— '271.>, haVe seen only 
its decay;" and' the Nubian geographer (p« 204. ) , and the travelling 
Jew, Bexyamia ofTudela (Idnetarimm p. 112— lAl. k Const. 
PEmpepeur, apod Ebevir, 1633), are the only writers, of niy ac- 
quaintance, who have known Bagdad under the niga of the Ab* - 
bassides. ■ • •" * . 

48 The foundations of Bagdad wcre laid A. JL 14$, 

Mostasem, the Wt of the Abbaabdes, was ts&ett and pttt In ftMKth 
by the Tartars, A. H. 656, A.D. m% the VOth of 


’’the ndns of Modain : cuca-/ 

tat, now ^gnxutled to a provifiaaTtewn,' &iat the 
funeral of v popular saint inigbfr ’be attended by 
rig ht- bhndwid tboafigOd . mesh and sixty thousand 
wnrtirii of 'Bagdad. and the adjacent . TillageSjX In 
this ctiy 'of peace**, amidst the riches of the East, 

abstinence and 




•wars ahd buildings, JdttiansOr left behind bun in 


AVer 

ihis-'treashie'wsi 1 . , , __ v ... 

deet'er’dibies of 

ib a -single pilgrimage to. Mecca, expended six 
nifOi^W^ai^sof gold. A piousand charitable 
inotive^|xii@y ,: jpiltt0tdfy^tixe fdindaricsK'nf easterns 
and caiiavanseras, width .he distributed along a 


r, condd serwionly 

%:*e|(fesh 

the fruits a.iid ^tuxri of riie my*l banquet* • The 

« M<ilujat el §j$epy 3 J)ti .d *?/ “ more 

neatiy<»mpiwijd^'.%^ L h Aaifiie''^fe«y aa#*****- ® len0 l >0 * 

«.). OTlMrt! U of -Bagdad. 



but the fast dyflairieii 


rW^mksiv in the Persian 1 
whiewe cell bad 



But I wifi w£tf fciwwer for the 
aiui j anf the Latind are scareSy fiifcve the apvagei 
& the language of arithmetic. , ^ 

* * IPHefbelot, p 530 . Abulfeda.-'p: 154 . Nml ! M«ocam ap- 
portavit, rem ibiaut nuntiuaia aut raranime visam. ■ ■ r ' ■ 






the income', of.- a . provide®, a sup; of ; . iyijo jpafflions 
fair, hundred thousand -gold dimi^. befare ., 
chew his. foot from tl^^stjirup.^.At the nuptipi 
of die same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest 
size were showered ipd 

a lottery of lands- and houses ^rplayed the. capri- 
dentr bounty of fortune., The glories ofytbe court 
wide brightened, rather -'than impaired, ip the 
decline of the empire c |^ ; ri,^eek amha^or 
might admire, 

feeble Moqtader. -* , ^& ca^h^ wh^. atmy^ 
says the historian Abulfeda, <• both hjti^upjl fo>t, 
“ was ..under arms* whic^. toother made a body 

“ state-officers, the fevoijyite slaves, ilsod near 
“ him in |8fdendid appar^ theh beltli 
“ withVgola and 'gem#!;;. 

" thousand .eunuchs, fotur-’^bpanaaBad . J^^sst.-white, 
“ the door* 

“ and boats; with ;the, m^t su^rb liberations, 
“ were red) •' • ^' or ' was • 

“ the ^bce^i^^^sa wer^ 

as**. 


37 ,. 

C Si P * 

-rW/.' 



Showersj 

I have- Vised, the modem word A oqpreM the Jftmfa i 

fw»e priee the pejsoiri 

caut 
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**$’ : S3 ^^‘ with ->;ffiper • to 


V was - a tree of gold and 
^ hito . ^lteen laige branches, 
u ®d wiiid&, . aj|d <m the leased: .boughs, sat a variety 
“ of birds made of 'the eameprecious metals, as 
“ vrtJl'as the leaves of the tree. -While the ma* 
“ cldnery affected spontaneous morions, theseveral 
“ t&ds warbled their natural harmony. Through 
" dfa^woie:t)f . mag^aicehwi. the Greek atabas- 
v :“ .&$*;. $$ Jdelvhy-iriie: the 

of Spain st^pntecl, . equil the title of 

comtoand^of thc?ftlithfia.; l$ree mills from 

-"third and” greatest, of '-rae Abdalfahmans oon- 
'stnmtedthe city, palace,: dad gardens -of. Zehra. 
TWeniy-five yearn** ai$d above three rmliiona ster- 
ling, ^;tedert;-^^lNnl 

taste • the . 

most sVifi?^ ietriirtors t^kaiiitiMrir. nf the age* 


adorned by 
i'-asd, African, 



fclfeda, p. S^'^IUsMMr w 

I. at 1 fcfW; 'Aft I#;. A.„J>. of 

AWfi^ I We wed, Irifk iame «uhtioa«, Jfce MaduAAnAi 

Hba'i *- *• - 






Thtfhillof au- 
4 peadfli^and a 




one of th^se 
in a sultry 


■la a lofty pavilion of the | 
bason s add fonntsins, v Sp 

was renlenishednot withwater, but with 
the purest quidfesil'v^r. The seraglio of Abdal- 
rajunan, his wives, copcubinesj ; and blank eunuchs, 
amounted ter six thousand three hundred persons*; 
and he was attained to tbe field by a, gbard; of 
twelve 



were s 

. - ;In a ptivate^eonditidrt,; our desires areper 
petually repressed by, poverty ^nd subordination ; 
but the Jves anltlaboi^Vof J^om are devoted 
to the service of .a despotic prince, whb^ Uyrs aw 
blipdly and- ^fepse vw&s arl^instentbr 

gratifie&f. Ourixn^iia^ ^daffl^edbyt^ 
splendid pictqre ; and what^v^r ihay ^ the cool 
dictates of .reason, there are fisw among us who 
would obstinately refuse, a . trial of the comforts 
and the cares of royalty. B; may thoeforc be of 
some use to borrow the experiepce of the same 
A h Halmfawftn ,, whose, magnificence has perhaps 
excited our admiratioh saderiyjy and: to trans- 
cribe an-authtmtic memorial which., was found in 

Tijavfe now 


the closet of 


Its conse- 
quences on 
private and 
public 
happiness. 



“ 7 ‘ thftory or Jteace ; 


lifcjaat idea sf the tastaand vchitecuure erf the A»W*na 
ofSp^Uw^.be concaved from ibc description and plat^ nf the 



$SDB .pBCUWkSlfo' FALL 



^ place not '• 

*'^y confidence in this present world * !”, / The 
lt^uy of i^; caliphs, so iiselfss^to thek - private 
happiness, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the 
pnpegs,,of the Aialnim empire,.. Temporal and 
rBpinnnl conquest had h&en the side occupation o£ 
the first Successors ^ Mahomet ; and after supplyi- 
ing themselves With the necessaries of life, the, 
whole revenue was scrupulously ; devoted-to that 
salutary work. The Abbassides w ere impoverished 
.by the. multitude of their^fants and their contempt 
of aconomy. Instead of pursuing the great object 
of amhition, their leisure, their afifectiqns, the 
powers of theirmind, wpre diverted, by pomp and 
pleasure ; the rewards of valour wepc ^nhazhd by 
women and eunuchs, and'thW ’.rnjjal camp was en» 
cumbered hy ^e luxur^ pWl^pe.- A similar 

iaa^fiUe, thei* orthnWe* ftfcrtiiy tpeoli 

(d« only person, I c&'toViijf certainty), 

»y fiv'cwwsdtb; ahd^'W^ki 

number* of'4be ctjiph of Spririjind t 

#*>■“7 of tfnmnic 4M to d* pleasing.>b<df .p»*sfc : 

febsiatahien. V • 



^ ejjjthumsm wks 

ght, riches in tne occupa- 


.«■ CHAP. 

*™ c Jw 


midJiappmessih the ^Hkbipdn^r of domestic life, 

W ar wahno longer the passion of the Saracens; 
and the increase of pay, the repetition of donatives, 
were mSthfiderit to allure the posterity of those 
voluntary champions who had crowded to the 
standard of ; Abuhelcer and Omar for the hopes of 
spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of thd Qmmiades; tiie studies Introduc- 
of the hl^ans ^are confined to,, the interpretation 
of thelKoran, and the eloquence and poetry of ® m< ™s ihe 
their native toUjgue/ A -people ' continually ex- a.d. 754 , 

healing powers of medicihe or jratiier bfsurgerjr : 
but the starving phyndans of Arabia murmured a 
complaint that exercise . temperance deprived 
them of the greatest partof practice After 

their dvil and domestic wars, the subjects of the 


sidef^ avmkenin^ftom .this mental lethargy, 
found leisure acquisition 

of profane sdence. This iapint WasfirBt encouraged 
by the oaJdrfi Atoanswi; wfco, ;: l^es^know- 

lad<*o iljz.- V.~_liiLr. Ui .If- 



e.:desicBs«his 

tsatiSon of Mahomet 
in Fabricius, Biblipt* Grmc. 
hintefeif was skilled in 'the tit of me- 
M&bfr tom Xu p. 3fft-40i.}bu 


«• ; ' jthe decide" And pall 

chap..: frdintheir’ an- 


y J^j ' cient teats. . His* ambasskdofe . ,*£ Constantinople, 
his AgehUi^m Ah^eiii^ Syria; ai$ Egjjpfc eoBeeted 
the volunies of Gteciah science: lit his cpfotnand 
the?jF were translated by the itfostskilful inter- 
preters into the Afabic language ibis subjects -were 
. : cb^rt^^itenddc^^ f taf 
writingsVahd the: successor of Mahomfetassisted 
; with pleasure and modtety at the assemblies and 
disputations of the learned; “ He was not igno- 
• '.a^'>Abn^l«n^^ “ th$t ttip are the 

“ elect of God, hia best and most useful servants, 

,f rational faculties. The 1 mean ambitioli'of the 
“ Chinese or the Turks may glory in theinduistry 
“ of their hands or the indulgence < of their brutal 
.■ “ appetites. Yet these dexterous artists ninst view, 
with hopeless emulataony the hexagons and py- 
** w*»»ds of the tells- of a |fehive^ ; these fortatu- 



“ the grossest and uitet setfdid quadrupeds.' The 
" teachers ofvpisdom ^ ^ie true lumin aries and 


of a 


fe 'without their aid, , 


de^l&etis. 


.■r ■ — jy?- t-.- ucs jnseew9. 

tom. v. ^ tk.^unid j 

ofotwte. iidti (rf ttfllmaai nicre&iid; such as would 
•rnA^thh tlfo^veh possible of 

materials, were determined by «> degrees $6 

minule* for the larger, 70 degrees. & minit# 
utual measure is 109 degneatS minutes, 

.Yet thiB perfect' harmony raises the work atjjlje eanjfettce lof ftie 
Wtut: the bees me not ^ ** 



empire. 




•IP*® - , t . ^ 

^succeeding princes odF the line of Abbas: &eir 
rprals, tbe fotimiteie of ^eajmd the Ommiades 
of Spain, were the patrons of .the learned, as well 
as the commanders of the faithful : the samp royal 

emirs 

of the provinces*; and their ^mjidafon difluaedthe 
taste and: the rewards of scieno? , ; from Samarcand 
and Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The visor of a 
sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold to the . foundation of, a college , at 
Bagdad, which he endowed with an annual revenue 
of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of instruc- 
tion were communicated, perhaps at different 
times, to six thousand disciples of every degree, 
from the, son of the noble to that of the mechanic: 
a sufficient allowance was provided for the, indi- 
gent scholars ; and the pierit or industry of the 
professors was repaid widi adequate stipends. In 
every city the jaroduc^fflM tf -Ajfahh?. literature 
were ;w^ied and collected' by ^ curiodty of the 

doctor , r^uised the invitation >bf the sultan of 
Bochara; because the cfliriage of his boohs would 
have required four hundred camels. ■' ii^^ijcjyal 
library ofthe Fajdmites'consistedof onehuhdred 
thousand tnanlitcripts, eleeantlv transdibed and 


CHAP. 

ui. 



« Sited Ebn AhfBei4?i^W fl jSSa«>; wtu died A.H. 4 6i, A.D: 
1069* has famished (Dynast p. ifiOO with this 

hfuripiU ^sage, as well as WidK.tiie text of Pocock’s Specimen 
i 'mmrm Afcabam. A number oT^tfruy anecdote* of philosophers, 
trho h% .flouriBb^ under each caliph, fopn the 



' FA^Lt* 

CHAP. gpleudidfyT)bBna ? w}iich wfete-ient, Tdiftafitje^dusy 
\J£j or avarice, to tie' Students of *Cain>. ! $$ti this cb& 
lection intuit appear moderate, if we cau believe 
that the'Ommiadesof Spain "had formed, a "library 
of iix hundred thousand volumes, forty-four^ of 
which were employed in the mere catalogue. Their 
; capital, Cordova, with the adjacent towhs of Ma- 
laga, v Almoia, arid Murcia, had given birth to 
' rind above -ae> 

vgnty public libraries WereopOned irithe cities of 
We Andalusian Idngdora.; The age of Arabian 
learning “continued about -five hunted years, till 
•the great eiuption of ihe'Uoguls, and. Was coeval 
i^.ha0^''8bdiM;:periiE^ of En-.' 
ropean anrids ; but since the sun of science has 
arisen in liefest, 'if-: should sedit that ^tfiie Qri- 
ental studies haye languished and declined *V yVi 
; Their real; * In thd;^^|j^^|-^^bia^' in. those /of 

i>f' the innumerable 
adences. - volumes were possessed only of local value or ima- 
ginary merit M . The Shelves ' were crowded with 



Aribi^Hitp^ (dc 

Arab. AJedici? « Phiiosjpliii # in Fabric.' Bibhbt. Gtrfcc. tom. . 
p: {ti^. Jiatnarch: 

Ai&|^ sts. 530, ^^0# : ' 


proportion of the 

, norny and medicine amoiintak^^K), „ Sir’ 

one of brass, the other tj£ ii|fer 
U..4I9A ■ ‘ ' • . 
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siud evente;Withcode^ comaji^ 
prudence, which derivedtheir authority froni 'lbie 
law of the prophet ; with the interpreters of the 
Koran, and orthodox tradition ; and with the whole 


CHAP. 

LIT. 


moralists, the first or of writer^ . according 

to the different estimate of sceptics orbehevers. 
The .works of speculation ; br stieUcemay beredueed 
to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and physic.. • The sages of Greece were! 
translated and illustrated in the Arabic language, 
and some treatises, now lost in the original, haye 
been recovered in the versions of the East®, which 
. possessed and studied the writings of Aristotle and 
; Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hip- 
pocrates, and Galen 57 . Among the ideal systems, 


'Arabrnns oftheStagirite, 

to As for imtance/ the .fifths jfiffid sevendi' 

is still wandiigy of Cohic'Sectibne of 
which were jjrrated.ftbflitjthe Florence MSS. 1661 (Fabric. Bibliot. 

the" ftfth,h0ok bad Se^, previously 1 
restored by ^iviam lessee lua Eloge 

in FonteneBe, tort 59, Scc.fr.v.- yh 3 ; ,, r - / , 

W The *heri$ofrhese Arabic verafonsis fieety discussed byR^naudot 
(Fabric. Bibliot Grec. tom.j, p. and ptoufly defended 

by Casiri (Bibhot. Aftb.Hispana, jtoto.i. p/238-r840.).' .^loatofthe 
versions of Plato* Aristotle, Hippocrates, GaJjp, &c e are escribed to 
( Honain, a physician of the NestcaWsect, wlio flpunshed at Bagdad 
; inihe .court ofcthe calfpbs^ajppi.iipd . A.Q,876. ijewasat the 
'head of a school or s^rlui&ctureo? translations, and dje works of his 
\sqx£ and disciples were pablidred uhder hi^nwe. Sec Abilpharagius 
/Qpupt. p. 88. 1 2 5. Bibliot. Orient, 
l ton^ ii, p, 438.), DUerbelot (BihJiot, Orientale v p 456.), Asseman 
(Bibliot Orient, -tom. nt p. 104.), and Cjasiri (Bibliot . Areb^JRu- 
' pana,Joo(k: Cp. 8383^85 f. 304, &c.). 




JHE DECm|m; JtN|) FALL 

; ^ 

V ^ V ^ / fob scfo*$jr Mended; with the 

languageand religion of Greece; After the fall 
of ^iat rdigion, <,.£»»» 

. Oriental sects, and their, founder was long after- 
; l wards restored by {he Mahometans of Spain to the 
Latin schools X A The physics, both of the Academy 
and- the Lyaeiim, as they are built, not on obser- 
vation, but on argument, have retarded the progress 
of red knowledge. The . metaphysics of infinite, 
or finite, spirit, hare too often beep enlisted in the 
smite of superstition. ' ?8ut the human faculties 
are fortified by the^art rad practice of dMlmirti ; 

collect and me- 
is the keenest 
It was dexterously wielded 
tn loelsof the Saracens, but as it is more 
sopf errwtfarafijNte in- 
y s tM Eri itB t- jnlit' tenth,' it is npt surprising that, new 

still 
The 

s 

ancient 




^Thojaiodt 

ttwnt?’ of Aristtnfeiay be i m 

o(Mr. James 

*y*lTC|f|C Bthdrta of OiM^n lh J mTat**+ artlfrhll rftttnW 
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oeatwy ;■ ;and^iia|g^^ chap. 

jMfflMfc the s^ence of' ajgelxd is ascrii^dtoAe yJ^L. 
Grecian Diophantus by the mqd&t V- *’^ 

tfe* Awbe . •■' ? Wltib ■ 

!U#e ' jO^jb. sublime of jOstmnomy* 
whieh elevates the miad: of man to disdain his 
diminutive planet and njomentary existence.: The 
costly instruments of (Observation were , supplied by 
the caliph Almamon, and the land of thO Chal- 
dasans still afforded thesamespaciousleVeljtbe 
same unclouded horizon. In tjbe plains nf Siaagr , 
and a second time in those of Cu&, hi? nratSema- 
ticians accurately measured a degree ofthegreat 
circle of the earth, and determined at. twenty-four 
thousand miles the entire circumference of our 
globed From the reign of the Abbassides to that 
of the grand-children of Tamerlane, th,e stars, with- 
out the aid of glasses,- were difigeady observed ; 

SsUmuxand 8 ®, correct some -minute errors, withadji 

^ Abulphamglus, Dyaa3t.p.$l.«22. Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. 
p. 370, 371. |n <jueri*(say2 oftjw* Jacobi^) 

«e lector, oceanum hocin &n&&{algebree} inveniet, ' f The timepf 
Diophantus of Alexandrians unknown, bht his slit books ore stiU 
extant, anil have been iHuitrated by the Greek Plamides attd^tfee' 
Frenchman Mediae (Fabric. BibUot. Graec* tout ivj p (. > 

^ Moslem. p, 2l(i, ven- fieiske) desci^fta 

this operatiohaccording to Ibn Challecao.and thebest historians. 

Thfc degree ni^st ^cixiutely con^itm 200,000 royal or Hashemite 

{bin the saeredandlegal practice 
: boj$i of Palestine 4nd JEgypt/ * This ancient cubit iffcepeated 400 
of iSegreat pyramid, andBcems to indicate the 
V|>m^dve and universal ojf the ;^|%' ?r See-the Metrologie ' 

JjaboncEps M. ‘ • ' 

Tables of with the prefect . 

dm 6$ volume of hfc%magmA 



48 ^|^PECliia|OgI&^ALL-' 

^hout ^pndng a step tiwards the discovery 
of 'the so]acsy§teBT..In ‘the^Eastem courts the 
truths of astern* could' be recommended only, by 
folly* : and, tfhe •- astronomerwould 


fed he Hot debased hie; 
j. by, }:4tje vain predktions o& 
But.; fe , the science of medicine, the 

^fr^r^y'T * and^^lber, of ■: Basis and 

* afei. iHnfced with the Grecian masters ; 

hi-, tfifecity 1 . of Bagdad,: . eight hundred Mid sixty 


®U<uans were licensed to exercise their lucrative 
i^sum^ in Spain, 4e life pf. ,the Catholic 
prinees.-was entrusted to the skill: of the Sara- 
* iVof Salerno, their lejgiti' 
in Italy and Eiiropetjie'* 
art 66 . ;The 'successE/cf; 

causes ; blit tfe may form 
estimate of their general know- 



mate:; 
precej 
each; pmfessor must 







W W alkwed by ^umaiwi, and the 

the.; 

3 un (Abulpbainig;. Ojfeufc;'^; . Por tfce^Mate and 

scimeeof the ftittian astrt^iWit.rB.WChardkx'y'oyagei en Pewe, 

p. 16S-S03;), , ^ ; ; . . v . , t . : . ' 

J 43* The original relates: 
apjetaattt takj,.rf«u ignorant, but harm teW, practitioner. ' 

of'Leon, ^ : ««d b, ~ 
"• 1, yiii, c. 7; tom. i. pi 31 $.). . - 

4*4 tte introduction ofihe Arabian > 
acieaces .«UQ Ittfc are^wm^d With feannhg And judgment by- 
Maintop (AnOqattat. ftrifoAledii JEvi, tom. Hi. p. &H-0tO.) 
CttMjme (IitorikCiWlb iH Nannli. ;; „ , 
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ledgp of anatomy®, bot^y*, and chemistry % die chap. 
threefold basis of their theory and practice. A 
superstitious reverence 'for the dead confined both 
the Greeks and the, Arabians to the dissection of 
apes and quadrupeds; the -more 1 solid and visible 
parts were known in the time of Galen, and the 
finer scrutiny of the human frame was reserved 
for the microscope and the injections of modern 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the dis- 
coveries of the torrid zone might enrich die 
herbal of Dioscgjrides with two thousand plants.'. 

Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted 
in the temples and monasteries of Egypt ;' much 
useful experience had been acquired in the prac- 
tice of arts and manufactures ; but the science of 
chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the 
industry of the Saracens. They first invented and 
named the alembic for the purposes of distillation, 
analyzed the substances of the three kingdoms of 
nature, tried the distinction and afffnities of alcalis 
and acids, and converted the poisonous minerals 


Sec a good view of the progress: of anatomy in Wo Mon t Re- 
flections on Ancient and Modern Learning; p. 2©ft—25() )• His 
reputation lias been Im worth ily deprecra ted by the wits in the 
controversy of Boyle , and Bentley^ 

60 Bibliot, Arab. Hispana, totu. i. p. 275. Ai Beithar, of Malaga 
their greatest botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India. 
60 Dr. Watson (Elements pf Chemistry, b P* & c 0 allots 

he original merit of the Arabians. JYet he? quotes the modest con- 
cession of the famous Ochefof the ixth century jD'Hcrbelot, p.387.), 
.hat he had drawn most otffis science, perhaps of the transmutation 
>f metals, from the ancient sages. Whatever plight be the origin 
ir extent of tKeir knowledge, the arte pf chemistry and alchymy 
appear to have been known in Egypt at fcast three hundred years 
iefore Mahomet (WoUon’s Reflections, /p* 12J— 133. Pauw, 
techerches sur Les Egyptiens ctles Chiiiois/ tom. i-V 376— 429 V 
VOL; X. E 
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CIIA-Si: and salutary medicines. Butsfke .most 

settffe' d/4^ai^'i^ut^\vnai. |i>e triuks- 
“ -aid ^..di^'oif^jniiiqrtal 

health : the reason and the fortunes of thousands 
wereevaporated in the ^rudbles of £lchymy*andtbe 
consummation of the great work was promoted by 
ilie worthy aid of mystery, fable, and superstition, 
erudition "' the, Moslems deprived themselves of the 
taste, and principal benefits of a familiar intercourse with 
freedom,, Qjggqg and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, 
die purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches .of their native tongue, the 
Arabians disdained the study of any foreign idiom. 
The Greek interpreters were chosen among their 
Christian subjects ; they formed their translations, 
lometimes on the original text, more frequently 
perhaps on a Syriac version ; and in the crowd of 
iStrdnomers and physicians, there is no example 
jf a poet, an orator, or even an historian, bang 
acught to speak the language of the Saracens 70 . 
The mythology of Homer would have provoked 
lie abhorrence of those stem fanatics; 'they pos- 
sessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Mace- 

;he heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in 
►blivion and the history of the w^dd before Ma- 
lomet was reduced, to a shorfc legend of the 

70 Abulpljariguis (Dynast. £ 26. U8^ nmtkms a%noc version 
f Homer’s twop^s) byTheophilus/a Cbasti^ JS^oiute of 
ifotuit Libanus, who profiassed aetronorayat^ to- 

wedi^f, ||ie v ^nd a literary 

uridaityj I W .that Phi r 

uch^ into Turkish fyr ^ Mahonwi 

ic Second. 1 
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, Iffl; THE &0&AN SSiiPiaE. 

patriarchs; the pftjph&tSjand & P^^ km g8 ■ 
Oar education is the" Creek and Larin schools 
may have fixed in our Unittds a Staiodard of exfifci- 
sive taste ; and l am not forwfcrd to condemntbe 
literature and judgment 0| nations, of whose lan- 
guage I ain ignorant? Yet X kww Ithat the 
classics have ffluch to teach, mid i believe that the 
Orientals have much to leam : the temperate dig- 
nity of style, the graceful proportions of art, the 
forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just 
delineation of character and passion, the rhetoric 
*df»nafraw(4j^NSgrtnent, the regular fabric of 
epic and dramatic poetry”. The influence of 
truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. 
The philosopher si of Athens and Rome enjoyed 
the blessings, and asserted the rights, of civil and 
religious freedom. Their moral and political 
writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters 
of Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of 
enquiry and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian 
sages to suspect that their caliph was a tyrant, and 
their prophet an impostor”. The instinct of su- 
perstition wa6 alarmed by the introduction even' of 
the abstract- sciences; and the more rigid doctors 

71 1 have perused, with much pleasure, SitWilliata Jones’s Latin 
Commentary on Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octhvo), which 
was composted in thte youth of that^nderW Hnguist. At present, 
in the maturity of his taste and jtidgtUtept, he would pethapfl abate 
of the fervent, andevenpartial, praise which heb^rtes towed tm 
the Orientate. 1 -w v': .< *. .. , ..V. • / ,/ , ^ , 

72 Among the Arabian philosophers, Avefroes hashCcn accused 
of despising jhe religidh of tjiei Jhwfli the Chattels, and thO 
hometan^ ts^e his artiefe ih Baidte’fl Dictionary). Each of tMte 
sects would agree, tbatlntwo in5tanw dni,;Of three* his contempt 
was reasonable, A 
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Wars of 
Harun al 
Ifeshid ' 
against the 
■Romany 

A. D. 
781-^805 


*&&& cu- 

, r Aepty of/Alpttiho#. To:$He thirst ef inartyr- 
* the vision of .paradise, and the ...belief of 
6n,, we inust ^ribe the invincible 
,„, ^ . , of the prince and people. ifae 

sword of the Saracens became less formidable, 
th®it ypulji was drawn awayfrotn the camp 
4o J&e college, when the armies of tjie faithful pre- 
sum|id to read and to reflect. Yet jhe foolish 
vanity of the Greeks was jealous of their studies, 
and reluctantly imparted the sacred me to the 
Haitians of the East 74 . 

In the . bloody conflict of the Oipmiatfes and 
Abbassides, the Greeks had stolen the opportunity 
of avenging their Wrongs and enlarging , their 
limits. But a severe retribution was, exacted by 
Mohadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, who 
seized, in his turn, , the favourable opportunity, 
while a woman and a child,' Irene, and Constan- 
wete seated on the Bvzantinie throne. Ani 


on the Byzantine throne, 
army of ninety-five thousand Persians 
. was sent from .the Tigris to the Thracian 
; rus, under the tlie 



D’Herbelat, .Biblioth£que Orientile, p/'J4& 

7* fJto^tXoy a/oirop Kfiyas si np ray ovlwv yyifany, Bt lfv to ^Pufiauw 
y&os &au/wg*Jcu 1 *ifB&1op •vmipei rots efhwn, &C.. Cedfemis, p, 548, whp 
relates how manfully theemperor refused ati&thematician to the 
instances and offers of the caliph Almamon. ' This absurd acniple 
& depressed almost in 4 tftesame wofcfeb^ the Pondnuatoiof Theo- 
phanes (Scriptores. post Th^ophaneinr p* .1 )< ;? i ; 1 

7& See the reign and character of Harun al Rstthid, in the Biblio- 
theque Orieniale^ p, 431^-433. under his j^j^'ti^ij^d in the 
relative ahides to ivhich M. IVHerbelot refers. Thatilfemed col* 
stripping the Oriental chronicles of 




seconds^ feitMll. -'His chap. 

ea^j^lSit <>n |W opjbatt! l^ht8 of Chiy«>: r^H- , 
* polls, or Sratari; mforined Iren^, in her pida<#bf ^ 
Constantinople, of the 1^ of her troops and pro- 
vinces. ■ 'Witt - of .thbir 

. sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ignominious 
peace : and the; exchange of some roy al gifts 
could nOt disguise 4he annual tribute Of seventy 
thousand dinars of gold, 1 which'’ was imposed on 
the Roman empire. The SarOeens had too rashly 
advanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land : their retreat was solicited by the promise of 
faithful guides and plentiful markets ;; and not 
a Greek had courage to whisper, that their weary 
forces might be surrounded and destroyed in 
their necessary passage between a slippery moun- 
tain and the river Sangarius. Five years after 
this expedition, Harun ascended the throne Of 
his father and his elder. brother; the most power- 
ful and vigorous monarch of his race, illustrions 
in the West, as the ally of Charlemagne, and 
familiartu the mostcbildish«i^eaders, as the 
perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His title 
to the name of M (the Juiit) sullied 

by the extirpation o£ the generous, perhaps the 
innocents Barmeeides ; yet he could listen to 
thecomplaint 9 %$ .p^^^d^^iio.had; be$ft 
pillaged-; hysons 

passageofithe liram'^#lls^toi.--thev inatten- 
tive ( ,d^|pt| with the judgment . of God and .pOS* ; 
terity* - was . adorned 

' science ; hat, in «|j$gh: of Ib^M^-twgnt^ean^ 

'Harun 



be: 


CHA^i 

v^L,/ pilgrimage, of Mecca f ; 

'■' t®sitoriee|^th& Romans T i^'’;ai : ti{ten as they 
. declined the payiaeht gg^e^^ute, they '#$£ 
•t^^t. : to"^|el . tHiit aflRIth *rf?deprwlati<m iw 

^^e kaaai^r^jttotha: of Constantine wa# deposed 
1 i» hat successor Nicgphorug, revived 


to obliterate 


, .., , .„ w of servitude and disgrace. 

* T1 “ ; :^st^ of ^ emperor to: |he ddiph was 
pdnted with an alluaen to the gained chess, 
wH# W dt&idyj^^^&oni Persia ir Greece! 

you as 


M a rook, and herself as^itoira^f/'^at • ’ jrusillani- 
“ mop female auhmittedtopay a tribute, the 
“ double ef which she ought to hav? exacte&frbm 
the Barbariaus* Restore therefore the fniits of 

ofthe 

bundle of eworda^ Wore the foot of the throne, 

■ SB ® e “ S't the menace, hud drajringhis 




fahu- 


tfwsiMafo ; a weapon of ; 

typ renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the 
Greeks, without turning the edge, or. endangering 
the temper, of hia blade. He then vd&tated an 
epwtie of- tre»iendoua : levity: «/I n ,the name of 
the most roerisfe! &pd, H|ruu^.Rashi4 ;eoai, 
of the frithfid, - ^ JTjeeStionML die Be-’ 


- - v- - «y • — 


letter, O thou Bon'of 
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could only be checked by /the Arts pfdeceitatid chap. 
the* 5^ T ^j^ilwice. .j^he Muaajihiwit calfph 
retired, after the fittigues =of the eampaigi), to his 

the distance of five hundred miles, and the in- 
clemency of the season, encouraged his adversary 
to violate the peace. Nieephorus was astonished 
by the bold and rapid march of the commander of 
tile faithful, who repassed, in the depth ofwinter, 
tixe snows of Mount Taurus : his stratagems of 
policy and war were exhausted ; and the perfidious 
Greek escaped 1 with three -wounds from a field of 
battle overspread with forty' thousand of his sub- 
jects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of submis- 
sion, and the Caliph was resolved on t|d$y. One 
hundred and thirty-five thousand regular soldiers 
received pay, and were inscribed in the military 
roll; and above three hundredthousand persons 
of every denomination marched under the black 
standard of the Abhassidea. . They swept the sur- 

and invested the Peptic Heraclea once a flou- 
rishing state, now i paltry town ; at that, time 


76 For the situatipnof Racca, thp pldNIctephpruim; csonjftttft* 
D’AnviHe (rEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 24^-27 ♦). Tfce Arabian 
Nights represent Harun al Rashid as almost stationary to’ Bag- 
dad. He respected the toyal seat of the A 
of the inhabitants had ^nveo him froralfee oity (Ahulfed, Anna}. 

p. %; / " v- ; y* !; 

■ 77 Sf. de TTourncfort, in Ilia boasting voyage {kim Constan- 
tinople to TipBizimd, pawed Heraclea brEregri. Hii 

eye jHiQregred the prescnr^tc/hi* reading collected the antiqwifieti 
of die city. (Voyage do lijrant, tom, iii, lettrc xvi. p. 23—3.0.). 
We tiavo a separf^ hiatdiy of Heraclea iii the ferments of hfeiu- 
uon, which are teyCttbd W'Rbofrua- /:■ 
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.■of*, ^sustaining, in; her? , antique \Walk, p 

■■ tam was ^i^lefce^iibe ispejl wiSsaniple ; but it 
Harun had been t#ayer£ant with' Grecian: «te|y, 
IwAfauld have regretted the staitne of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, . $he quiver, 
«ad the lion’s hide, Were sculptured in massy gold. 
The.progress of desdatiou by sea and lan^ from 
the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the 
emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty de- 
fiance. In the new treaty, the rums; of Heraclea 


were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy; and 
the coin of the tribute was marked with the image 
and superscription of Harun and his three sons ,8 . 
Yet this plurality of lords might contribute to re- 
move the dishonour of the Homan name. After 
• the death of their father, the heirs ' of the caliph 
were, involved in .civil discord, and the conqueror, 

, , the. liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged in 
the restoration Of domestic peace- juft. the intro- 
, • p 'dnctidh of foreign science! : r 1 

Under’the reign of Aftnamon at of' 

isle of Stammerer ^ C^QsteotiiibpIe^ the 

; $ Qefe * aild SicUy^were. subdued by the 


78 ware of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empire are 
.related by Theophanes (p.384, 3p5.39i.396. 407, 408.), Zflnaras 
l.*w. -&11&': *$fc)5 Cadrenks, (p.477, 478,), Emychius 

Abtdpluragi^ {pftmst, and Abulfcda (p.4S6. i6£— 

19 -JSfr' au * n ^”- , trom ^hom Ihaye teamed "thd 'most oLthe 
ancien unodSin .state .Crete, : ire Bclbn .(Obserwtimw^^ * 
( » ,3 ^? : TwmtfortCVbyagt tetau i. lettrc 

«, et in l and Alyir^ui ; ^6^tA, imim wor^^tem. Si. .p. 343-*-' 

Dtenywur 
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Arabs. The forma: of these conquests is dis- chap. 
dainedyby their own writers, who were ignorant of 
5 th6 fenfo of Jupiter aadMinos, but it has not 
been- overlooked by the Byzahtine historiaiis, Who 
ftdw begin to idist a eleaxer light on the affidm 
of their own 6mes“; '^ A band of Andalusian 
volunteers,; discontented with the ' climate or go- 
vernment of Spain, explored t|ie adventures of 
the sea; but as they, sailed in no more than ten 
or twenty gallic^ their warfare! must be branded 
with the name of /piracy. : As the subjects and 
sectaries of the white party, they might lawfully 
invade the dominions of the Mack caliphs. A 
rebellious faction- introduced them into Alex- 
; andria 81 ; ‘they cut in pieces both friends and 
i foes, pillaged the* churches and the moschs, sold 
above six thousand Christian captive^ and maiu- 
1 tabled their station in the capital of Egypt, till 
they were oppressed by the forces and the pre- 
sence of AJmamon himself. From the 'mouth of 

kixapT) ** H*i&€oTos f X cannot concave that mountainous island to 
suiyass, or even to eqndy in fertiiity the greater part of Spain. ; 

M The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained 
from the four books of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled 
by the pen or the command of Constantine PorphyrogenituB, with 
the lafe of his Either Basil, the Macedoman (Seriptores post Theo- 
pbanem,p. l—lte. &J?rancisc. Combcfta, Parw,;!^). The loss 
■ of Crete; and#icily a Lgj}» 1 ’^4hae%e«may 

add the seoohdaay evidence of JosejA;<5i|(^ius (!► il p/fil. Venei. 

George ©edrehus (Compendl and John 

’ ScyKtzes Curopalata (apod Baron; r AnnaL-EccIes. 827- N°. 

„ that! should only fjuote a plurality of names. 

; ■ '« Renaudot (Hist?, JFWarch. A tax. p v £51— 950. 268 ^— 270 .) 
hai'described ttie ,.««$»: of th&Atidalusian Arabs in ilgypt, but 
hw forgot tncohrifec£tfc^ wttir tfeecwi'qi^ 
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■ , vOo. ' ■ L ' ,. • * 

ghar 1 the Nile to the/IMlespoat, tjte Islawls, apd sea- 
<***& both -the.-^wetoi;- md Mdsfems # were 
exposed to .Jheir depredations * they saw/ they; 
eaiTtod, they^ tasted, the, fertiMty of -and 
st^Q’ ^etomed Wito J^y.galliestoa more serious 
;atto^« Tfea Andalusians^endered over the land: 
fearless and Unmolested.;^ hut when , they de- 
scended with their plunder to the Seanshore, then- 
vessels were in flames, and thwr chief, Abu. Caab, 
confessed himself the author of the. .mischief. 
Their clamours accutod his madness or treachery. 
“ Of what do yon «nfljlaiii?" replied the; crafty 
emir. I have brought you to a. land flowing 
with milk and . honey. i jlere is your true 
" «mntry ; repose, from your toils, and forget 
“ the batten place -tof your nativity.” “ And 
“ our yhe* and e|%lreti F “Your .beauteous 
“ captives will supply the place of your wives, 
in their embi^^ y^u wilt ^oon become the 
“ father® of a new progeny”, The first habita- 
tion was their camp, with a ditch andranipart,dn 
the bay bf ^Suda rbut an apostate monk ledthem 

and:toename of Candax, their %t*^s ^Ac^^y/ 
to the w^le hilai^ Unflerthe 
, |£ ^Ehe 

diminished 

f“fe a¥ $ these, bnly dne, most nwhably 
Cytoa, had courage to retain the.subsfcnee of. 
freedom and the profession of Ch ristian ity: Thc : 

«# repsiir^d . the'Joss of ihSto, 
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hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes of chap. 
Constantinople attacked these licentious' corsairs 
; withfruitless curses and meffectual rirms. 

, ? The’ldss of Sicily* was occasioned by an act and of si- 

of superstitious youth, who 

had stolen a nuh from jhef cloister, was sentenced 
by the ; emperor to the amputation' of his tongue. 
Euphemius appealed to the reason andpoHcyof 
the Saracens of Africa ; and goon returned with 
the Imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred ships, 
and an army of seven hundred horse and ten 
thousand foot. They landed at Mazam near the 
ruins of the ancient Selinus ; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse® was delivered by the 
Creeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, 
and his African friends were reduced to the neces- 
sity of feeding On the flesh of their own horses. In 
their turn they were relieved by a powerful rein- 
forcement of their brethren of Andalusia;; the 
, largest and western part of the island was gra- 
dually reduced, and the commodious harbour of 
Palermo was ehosen fetiche seat of the naval and 
military power of the Saracens. Syracuse pre- 
served about fifty years the faith which she bad . 
sworn to' Christ and to Caesar. In the last and 

byte (stya the ecmUUuator of Theophanes, l. ii. p. aft.) 
ravla croQxrala&u -vXdu&ltQov j rok y&ptttfa 8coyrvff Mi tty xjtyas 
txew&ftifjuafi hwt^y oi the loss ofSicdly is holpnger extant. 

Mujatpri r (Ahiali tom. yii- jjfc 7. «;■!$) lias added 

some circum#aijce8 ;lrast| V ; v 

-J| The splendid apd mtere&tiiBg tragedy aSTmcrede would adapt 
itself much hittet to this epoch, than to the date. (A. D. 1005) 
which Voltaire liimtrffhag chosen But I must geutfyrtprpach 
tbp poet, forinhifling into the Cffpak subjects the spirit of modern 
knights and ancient republicans. 
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jlji.**’ .iSthfeql ^jla^e^ some remnant 

or the spiritwhich had formerly resisted ' the 
**”*f s ,. of Athen8 and Carthage. They stood 
above ; twenty daysfagainst the battering-rams 
' an & <Mapu$iB, "tljir miheg and tortoises" of the 
J^gers I add been reUeyed, 

if- the mariners of the; Imperial fleet had not been 
detained at Constantinople : in h iilhU^g church 
to thl Yir^n Maiy. The deacon Theodosius, 
with the bishop and clergy/?^ drived in 
diaif fiom^thfe m a 

SU * > .^ raneous ^nngebn, and exposed to thl hourly 
peril Of death not , 

inelegant complaint, may & toad as- the Wtaph 
of hfe country* ’ I’roiat^ Ebihan conquest 
to this; final ealafl^-Syncuse/ how dwindled 
to ^ejjrunitife is^ C|^ ; :had invisibly < 
deted. - » t^ ielicsr^to^ precious ; 
the plate of the ' cathedral weighed five thousand 

pounds of silrer ; the entire , spoif was imputed 

at onnmdh#hf pieces of gold (about hun- ; 
dred ^qusand pounds sterling), ahd^f|cap- 
om^fiihibOf the "seventeen ^ho ii^nd 
were transpoit^iifdm the-sack of 

In Sicily. 

^: la ##®^^hfelGteeks ■ Vdfy' 
eradicated;; and iucfi was the.docility of the rising 
generation, that fifteen thousand boys were dr- 
CUB ft e i^ dqthed , on the same’ day ^h the 1 

!*pS«ibel and 

Sjfcsr*^^ a*3t>-|#aK.£5- 

Hie lass of Syraros^qpd thcWaunph of the demote. ^ ■- 
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son of the Fati’mite caliph. The Arabian squa- CHAP, 
flrons jssued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, 
and Tunis ; an hundred, and fifty towns of Cala- 
bria and Campania were attacked and pillaged, 
nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended by the 
name of the Caesars and Apostles. Had the Ma- 
hometans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to. the empire of the 
prophet. But the caliphs of Bagdad had ^ost 
their authority in the West ; the Aglabites and 
Fatimites usurped the provinces of Africa; their 
emirs of Sicily aspired to independence ; and the 
design of conquest and dominion was degraded to 
a repetition of predatory inroads ®. 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name Invasion 
of Rome, awakens a solemn and mournful recol- \!y u^Sa- 
lection. A fleet of Saracens from the African r ; lc ,? 8 ’ 
coast presumed to enter the mouth of the Tyber, 
and to approach a city which even yet, in her 
fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling people ; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St, Paul were left 
exposed in ? the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity had pro- 
tected them agaipgt the Goths, the Vafidals,' and 
the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both the 
gospel and the legend ; and their rapacious spirit 

85 The exfrtets from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given in 
Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 271-ri?73.)> and in the first volume 
of MuratorTa Scriptores Rerum ltalicahiin. M. de Giiignes 
(Hist. deVHujis, pJ 36^^^;) ^ added some important 
facts.. 
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( ur ** a PP rOTr ^ and animated by the precepts of 
Koran. The Christian idols were stripped 
of their costly offerings ; a silver altar was tom 
away from the shrine of St. Peter; and - if the 
bodies or the. buildings were left entire, their 
deliverance must be imputed to the haste, rather 
than the scruples, of the Saracens. In their 
course along the Appian way, they pillaged Fundi 
and besieged Gayeta ; but they had turned 
aside from the walls of Rome, and, by their di- 
visions, the Capitol was ' saVed from the yoke of 
the prophet of Mecca. The same danger still 
impended on , the heads of the Roman people"; 
and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African emir. They claimed the 
protection of their; .Latin sovereign ; but the 
Carloviugian standard was overthrown by a de- 
tachment of the Barbarians : they meditated the 
restoration of _■ tine Greek emperors; but the at- 
tempt was treasonable, and the succour r em ote 
and precarious ^ . Them distress appeared to 
receive some aggravation from the death of 
them ; spiritual ^ and temporal chief ;.; but the 
prewE^g^eswgfehcy superseded the had 
intng»i# ; <» -, an election f^ahd Ae unanimous 


C^ofthe.mdsk Romans (Gridanus' magister mi- 

Irtutn -of Stoning, Quit 

ranci alnil nobis tymi faciunt, netjue. adjutbrium prebent, sed 
magis <IV® nostra snnt vioknter toUont. Quare non advOcamus 
Grecos, W cuin|< ; fedui pacie componentes,' Fmcofum regem 

in Leone I&jyjtfto. * •’ .'«w 


* Voltaire appears t. 
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of the church and city. This pontiff was bom 
a Roman; the courage of the first ages of the 
republic glowed in his breast ; and, amidst the 
ruins *of his country, he stood erect, like one 
of the firm and lofty columns that rear their 
heads above the fragments of the Roman forum. 
'The first days of his reign were consecrated 
to the purification and removal of relics, to 
prayers and processions, and to all the solemn 
offices of religion, which served at least to heal 
the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the 
multitude. The public defence had been long 
neglected, not from the- presumption of peace, 

. but from the distress Mid poverty of the times. 
As far as the scantiness of his means and the 
shortness of his leisure would allow, the ancient 
walls were repaired by the command of Leo; 
fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed ; two of these commanded 
on either side the Tyber ; and an iroti chain 
was drawn across the stream to impede the 
ascent of an hostile navy. The Romans were 
assured of a short respite, by the welcome news, 
that the siege of Gayeta had been raised, and 
that a part of the enemy, with their sacrilegious 
plunder, had perished in the waves. • - 
But the storm which had been delayed, soon 
burst upon them with redoubled violence. .The 

be remarkably struck with the character -of Pope Leo IV. 
I have borrowed his general expression, bat the sight of the 
forum has furnished me. with' a more distinct and lively 
image. 
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Victory 
ami reign 
of Leo IV. 
A. D. 849. 
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chap: Agkbite “, who reigned in Afiicai had inherited' 
.from his father a treasure and an army : a fleet of 
Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment in 
the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the 
mouth of the Tyber, sixteen miles from the city ; 
and their discipline and numbers appeared to 
threaten, not a transient inroad, but a serious 
design of conquest and dominion. But the vigi- 
lance of Leo had formed an alliance with the 
vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime 
states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in the-i 
hour of danger,, their gallics appeared in the port , 
of Ostia under the command of Csesarius the son ' 
of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, ;< 
who had already vanquished the fleets of the Sara- 
cens. With his principal , companions, Csesarius 
was invited to the Lateran palaoe, and the dex- 
terous pontiff affected to enquire their errand, and 
to accept with joy and surprise their, providential 
succour? The city bands, in arms, attended their 
father, to -Qstiaj where he reviewed and blessed his 
generous deliverers. They kissed his-feet, received 
the communion ; with martial devotion, and. listened 
to Leo; rant, the same God who 

had siu |^ ted :St. Fetof ahd ^. Paul on thewaves>> 
ofthe4|& would strengthenthe handsof his dram- ‘ 
pions Apinst the adversaries of his holy 'name. 
After usimilar prayer, and jtyith. equal resolution, 

* De&jugpe*,, de« Hunt, tom, 1: jt. 369, 364. 
Cardonne, ‘Hist. ^ : .|f^^i<jiieVet di KEspagne, spua la Domina- 
tion 25. I'ofysertfe, and cannot re- 
concile, the difference- df t^ & the' succession of the 

AgUbites. 
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the Modemt advanced to the attack of the Chris* chap. 
tian gallies, which preserved their advantageous .^V 
station \doag the coast. The victory inolined to. 
the tide of the allies, when it was less gloriously 
decided in their favour by a .sudden, tempest, 
which confounded the skill and courage of the 
stoutest manners.. The Christians were sheltered 
in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were 
scattered and dashed in pieces among the ropks 
and islands of an hostile shore. Those who 
escaped from shipwreck and hunger, neither found, 
nor deserved, mercy at the hands of their im- 
placable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet 
reduced the dangerous multitude of captives ; and - 
the remainder was more usefully employed, to 
restore the sacred edifices which they had at- 
tempted to subvert.. The pontiff, at the head of 
the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion 
at the shrines of the apostles; and, among the 
spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows 
of pure and massy silver were suspended round the 
altar of the fisherman of .Galilee. The reign of 
Leo the fourth was employed in the defence and 
ornament of . the Roman state. The churches 
were renewed and embellished ; near four t^taisand 
pounds of silver were consecrated to repair the 
losses of St Peter; and his • sanctuary was deco- 
rated with a plate of gold of the weight -of two 
hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with the 
portraits of the pope and emperor, and encircled 
with a string of pearls. ‘ Ydt Vain magj% 
ficence reflects less glory ofi the character of Leo, 
than the paternal care with which he rebuilt the 
VOL. F 
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4JHAP. j walls of Horta and Ameria ; and transported the 
Vandering inhabitants of Centumcellseto his new 
foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea- 
shore * By his .liberality, a, polony of Corsicans, 
with their wives and children, was planted in the 
station of Porto at the mouth of the Tyber: the 
felling city was restored for their use, the fields and 
Vineyards were divided among the new settlers : 
th^ir first efforts were assisted by a gift of horses 
and eat tie ; and the hardy exiles, who breathed re- 
venge against the Saracens, swore to live and die 1 
under the standard of St. Peter. The nations of 
the. West and North who visited the threshold of 
- the apostles had gradually formed the large and 
populous suburb of the Vatican, and their various 
habitations were distinguished, in the language 
of the times, as the schools of the -Greeks and 
Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. Blit this 


Founda- 
tion of the 


venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult: 
the design of inclosing it with walls and towers 
exhausted, all that authority could command, or 
charity would supply : and the pious labour of 


fear years^fjpR animated ,in every pason, and at 
every,Jmur, by the presence of $ie indefatigable 

pia£jjffcy&^ beydetected in /the name of the 
Leonine city, which he bestowed on the Vatican ; 


L#omi* yet the pride of the dedication was tempered with 
a/D.ss* Christian p^iand and bsmilityi The boundary 


sackcloth afid' ^ps ; the songs of triumph were 


. ; W Beretti (Chorographia, lulus Medii Mvi, p. J 06 . 108.) .has 
iflustrated.Geiitiancellse, Leopoliij Civitas Ltonina, and the other 
piace^ .of the Roman dotehy. ■ 
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modulated to psalms and litanies ; the walls were CHAP, 
besprinkled with holy water; and the ceremony 
was concluded with a prayer, that under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, 
both the old and the new Rome might ever be 
preserved pure, prosperous, and impregnable” 1 ', w 
The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the The Amo- 
Stammerer, was one of the most active and high- between 
spirited- princes who reigned at Constantinople Theophi- 
during the middle ages In offensive or defensive Motas- 
war, he inarched in person five times against the W(J 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the 
enemy in his losses and defeats. In the last of 
these expeditions he penetrated into Syria, and 
besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra ; the casual 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father 
Harun was attended in peace or war by the most 
favoured of his wives and concubines. The revolt 
of a Persian impostor employed at that moment 
the arms of the Saracen, and he could only 
intercede in fevctor of a place for which he felt 
and acknowledged some degree of filial affection. 

These solicitations determined the emperor to 
wound his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra 
was levelled with the ground, the Sjarfin pri- 
soners werii marked hr mutilated with igrttiinUms 
cruelty, and a thousand female captives were forced 

5® Tie Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the inva- 
sion of Rome by the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford 
much instruction (see the Annals of BSremus and Pa{d). Out 
authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes of the ixih century 
is Anaetasius, librarian of the Homan church. lii» Life of Leo IV. 
contains twenty-four pages (p. 1Q9- edit. Paris) ; and if a 

great part consist of superstitious trifles, we must blame or com- 
mend his hero, who was much often if r iii a church than in a camp. 
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c|iap. . away from the adjacent territory. Among these 
a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, in 
an agony of despair, the name of Motasserfi ; and 
the insults of the Greeks engaged the honour of 
her kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to answer 
her appeal. Under the reign of the two plder 
mothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been 
wnnned to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Cir- 
cassia; this frontier station had exorcised his mili- 
tary talents ; and among his accidental claims to 
the name of Octonary " , the most meritorious . 
are the eight battles which he gained or fought 
against the enemies of the Koran. In this personal 
'quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turk- 
ish hordes his cavalry might be numerous, though 
we should deduct some myriads from the hundred 
and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables; 
and the expence of the armament was computed at 
four millions sterling, Or one hundred thousand 


pounds of gold. From Tarsus, the place of as- 
sembly, the Saracens advanced in three divirions 
r road of Constantinople,: Motassem 



^jo iiis sria trial, of 

with the more 


a rinnlar affront. The father of Theophihis was 
arrive of A^J^um* H» Fhj||ia : $e original 

64 number the fbllbwmgeircumstance 

». the Life of pf th^&bbawides j he 

. W »»' eigkt som, 
dsaght ^>14.. 

' 9* Amorium is »eldqjpiicnfioM4 ^ the old geographers, and 
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seat of the Imperial house had been adorned with CHAP, 
privileges and monuments; and whatever might 
be the ‘indifference of the people, Constantinople 
itself Was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the 
sovereign and his court. The name of Amorium 
was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; and 
their three armies were again united under the 
walls of the ^evoted city. It had been proposed 
by the wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amorium, 
to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the 
empty structures to the vain resentment of the 
Barbarians. The emperor embraced the more 
generous resolution of defending, in a siege and 
battle, the country of his ancestors. When the 
armies drew near, the front of the Mahometan 
line, appeared to a Roman eye more closely planted 
with spears and javelins; but the event of the 
action was not glorious on either side to the na- 
tional troops. The Arabs were broken, but it was 
by the swords of thirty thousand Persians, who 
had obtained service and settlement in the Byzan- 
tine empire. The Greeks were repulsed and van- 
quished, l>ut-it wais by the arrows of the Turkish 
cavalry; and hadnot their bow-strings been;, damped 
and relaxed by the evening rain, very fes|«f the 
Christians could have escaped with the entperor 
from the. field of battle. They breathed at Dory- 
lffiura, at the distance of three; days ; and Theo- 
philus, reviewing, hift trembling squadrons, for- 

to tally forgotten in tke.Rottian Itineraries;*? After thevitb century, 
it became an episcopal, see, and at length themetrnpoJis of die new 
Galatia {Carat#*®. Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 234 .). The city 
rose again from its rains, if we should read JmmvrM, nf* Anguriu, 
in the text of the Nubian geographer (p. 236.5; 
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gave the •common flight both of the prinee .and. 
people. , After this discovery of his weakness, 
he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Amo- 
rinm : the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 
tempt his prayers and promises; and detained 
the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 
great revenge. They had nearly been the . wit- 
nesses of his shame. The vigorous assaults of 
fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate 
people; and the Saracens must have raised the 
siege, if a domestic traitor had not pointed to the 
weakest part of the wall, ft place which was deco- 
rated with the statues of a lion and a bull. The 
vow of Motassem was accomplished with unre- 
lenting rigour : tired, rather than satiated, with 
destruction, he returned to his new palace of Sa- 
mara, in theneighbourhood of Bagdad, while the 
unfortunate® Theophilus implored, the tardy and 
doubtful aid of his Western rival the emperor of 
the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amorium above 
seventy thousand > Moslems had perished rt^their 
loss had been reveaged by the slaughter of thirty 
thm^^iChi^tums,^ rad the sujB^ihgs of an equal 
numberof captives, who were treated as the most 

necessity t could 
or ransom of 
al and* religious 


atrocipr criminals, 
sometimes extort the 
but in the 

In the, East styled* Auroxq! 



1. til: p. 64,) j but I 
ambassadors. La pi 


>Qtinuator Theophau. 
©jf. the West, that his 
tit boldly narrate, de victories. 


•quas advcrsus^exteras &lk5^||e ( P’tes qcelitus foerat assecutus 


(Annalist. Bertinian. uL 'pf7SO'S 

9* Abuiphara^ (Dynast pi ifl&ift:) relates dtnc of these sin- 
gular transactions on the feridge of ’ihc river Iannis In Cilicia, the 
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conflict of the two empire^peace was without chap. 
confidence, and war without, mercy. Quarter 
was seldom given in the field; those who escaped 
the edge of the sWord were condemned to hopeless 
servitude, or exquisite torture ; and a Catholic 
emperor relate^ with visible satisfaction, the exe- 
cution of the Saracetis of Crete, who were flayed 
alive, ^pkmged in,to caldrons of boiling oil 9 *. 

To a^wrahoirtJfif Motassem had sacrificed a 
flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and 
the property of millions. The same caliph de- 
scended from his horse, and dirtied his robe, to re- 
lieve the distress of a decrepit old man* who, with 
his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. - On 
which of these actions did he reflect with the most 
pleasure, when he. was summoned by the angel of 
death 96 ? • 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, disorders 
the glory of his family and nation expired When Turkish 

& guards, 

limit of the two empires; and one day’s journey westward of e4 ^_^ 0> 
Tarsus (D’AnViBe, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 91 ■)• Four &s 
thousand four hundred and silty Moslems; eight hundred women 
and children,' . one hundred confederates, were exchanged far an 
equal number df Greeks They passed each other in the middle of 
hie bridge, and when they reached thar iespectiVe gtttds, they 
shouted JUatiJcbar, and Kyrit 

Amorium were, probably amoag^hem, but in the sameygar (A.H. 

231.), the most illustrious of them, the forty-two martyrs, werebe- 
headedby the caliph’s'dtder. 

• ** Constantin. Foi^^gmiti%.ia^V<t,;jwiL c, 61. p. J8& 

These Saracens wen^ndiped treated with peculiar severity as pi- 
rates and renegadoes. •> - 

96 For Theophiias, Motassem, and tH^i t^pdrian war, see the 
Continuitor pf Theophanes ‘j(l. «•> 77-^0. Genesms (1. m. p- 
*4—34.), Gedmms(p,S28— SOS^.ElmacmfHist. Saracen, p. 1800, 

Abulpharagius (Dynast P- l65 fe i66.), Abiilfeda (Annal. Moslem- 
p. 191.), DjHcrbelot (Bibliot. Otiemale, p. 039, 



the Arabian 


UI. "• ! ' r ' TT» ’ t 

Vr->“' «m *taj&tfw£ail*S£ 

cww<W Eenk, Syria, and Egypt, tley i,*,,. 
MbJy lost the freeborn and martial virtues ‘of the 
desert The courage af the South is the artificial 
tout of dMCipline and prejudice ; the active power 
■of enthusiasm had decayed, '.and the mercenary 
forces ot the caliphs were recruited in those cli- 
mates of the North, of which valour is the hardy 
i s P ontane °us production. Of the Turks 37 who 
torelt.beyWd the Oxus and JaXartes; the robust 
youths, either taken in war, or purehased in trade, 
e f^P a tedin the exposes of tjiefidd, and the 
profession of the Mahometan frith. The. Turkish 
pards stood in arms round the throne of their 
benefrctor, and tbar chiefs usuipedthe dominion 
of the palace and the provinces. Motassem, the 
? r f a " thor rf dangerous estampfe, introduced 
into the capital abovefiftv thousand Turks : their 


*P*the quarrels of t^soldiers andf people in- 
to from Bagda# and esta- 

his Bar- 

t8^, %>unte& 4 Samara, on the Tigris, dbout 

twelve ^agues above the dty of Peaoe * His 

son Motawakkel was a i*alous;«ad cruel tyrant: 

*$**P»i that; *^ were g. 

« * ■jp.. , p, £7"” f •* «*■•* 
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odious : to ^ hia' : salgeetaC lief' Mins€^^ on the CHAP, 
fidefit^ of the strangers, r and these strangers, am- 
bitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich 
promise of a revolution. At the : instigation, or at 
least in the cause of his son, they burst into his 
apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph 
was cut into seven pieces by the same swords 
which he had ’ recently distributed among the 
guards of his life and throne. To this throne, 
yet streaming with a father’s blood, Mostanser was 
triumphantly led ; but in a reign of six months, 
he found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. 

If he wept at the sight of an old tapestry which 
represented the crime and punishment of the son 
of -Chosroes ; if his days were abridged by grief 
and remorse; we may allow some pity to a parri- 
cide, who exclaimed in the bitterness of death, 
that he had lost -both this world, and the world to 
come. After this act of treason, the ensigns of 
royalty, the garment and: walking ‘ Staff of Maho r 
met, were? given and torn away by the foreign 
mercenaries! whoiin •foni '^eart-^eated; 'deposed, 
and murdered, three commanders" of the ; faithful. 
Aa^dften agr the Ttttks;^ fear, or 

rag4 or r avmce, these .cd^W'iwme^agj^/ ; by;the 
feet, exposed naked to the scorching suU; heaten 
with iron dubs, a^eompefiad the 

abdicariohiof their dignity, a short reprieve of in- 
evitable fate.® 9 ; At. length, hd#atfer, the fury of 

» Take * i Corrcptum 

pedibus pertrabunt, cfl0 tWibds probe permulcant, * ct spoUatuin 
laeeria vestibodin cttjas acerrhno ialu pedes 

alttpnia attoUebat et a%wj* miieisi cota- 

pher continuo ingerebA, qnos life object mangos avertere stir- 
;{Quo facto traditiu tortori fult tbtoque tndao cib# 



14 "' ' ^THE DECLlfil^D FALL ' 

C £l Pi tHe tempest the Ahbassides 
\^vw/ returned to theiess tuibulen t^efidenee of Bagdad ; 
the insolence of the Turks was curbed With a 
firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers 
were divided and destroyed in for eig n warfare; 
But the nations of the East had been taught to 
trample on the successors of the prophet ; and the 
blessings of domestic peace were obtained . by the 
relaxation of strength and discipline; ' So uniform 
Ore the ‘mischiefs of military despotism, that I 
seem to ^peat the story of thfe IwartoriaBs of 
Horae ' • 

^grwsV While; the fiame of iM^rasiasm wa&damped by 
the Car- the business, the pleasure, and the knowledge, of 
.. tn*’. a fT e » ®t burnt with concentrated heat in the 
*90—951. breasts of the Chosen few, the ‘Congenial spirits, 
who were ambitiww of r%uing either in this 
world or Si the next How isn^iiHy soever tile 
bode of prophecy had been sealdl by the apostle 
Me<% the %iifees^imd (if we may profane 
tiie wordy Cvea-tiie reaion, 'of fanaticism, might 
beUeve tfcat,after tiio suc^ave missions of 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Ma- 
homet, the same Godwin the fulness of time, 
would $efaal a stilfclbcsre perfect and permanent 
law. uf tiie twO^hufidred and seventy-seventh 
■ year of the S^i^ ihd in ^ ne%hbourhood Of ' 

potuque Snfibcatn»j <AWfeda> «uo.j. 

Of Ihe caljph:M^^/ he says^jerviccs ipsi pegwtuls ictibus cod- 
tundebant, pedibup cbnculcabant (p. 208,). 

100 See.under iSfnSgns t^.jWoljSstti^ MDta wakfeel, Mostaiwer, 
Moetain, Motaz, ( jife^itadi, ®^J|jjrtara3t in the Biblioth^que of 
DfHarbelot, and the nojw fkmjjier Ann&J? ef Elmacin, Abulphara- 
gnw, did Abulfeda. ' , - 



. of the eo^n Empire, , . 

Cufa, an Arabiah preacher, of the name of Car- 
matMhssamed the lofty and incomprehensible 
styleyjrthe Guide, the Director, the Demonstra- 
tion, the Word, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, die 
Herald of the Messiah, who had conversed with 
him in a human shape,,, and the representative of 
Mohammed the son of Ali, of St John the Bap- 
tist,,, and of tlie angel Gabriel. In his mystic vo- 
lume, the precepts of the Koran were refined to a 
more spiritual sense ; he relaxed the duties of ablu- 
tion, fasting, and pilgrimage ; allowed the indiscri- 
minate use of wine and forbidden food ; and nou- 
rished the fervour of his disciplesby the drily repe- 
tition of fifty, prayers. The idleness and ferment 
of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of the 
magistrates of Cufa; a timid persecution assisted 
the progress of the new seet ; and the nape of the 
prophet ^became more revered after his person had 
been withdrawn from the world. His twelve apos- 
tles dispersed themselves . among the Bedoweens, 
“ a race of men,” says Abulfeda, “equally devoid 
“ of reason and of religion;” and success of their 
preaching seemed to threaten Arabiawith a new 
revdution. The Carpathians were ripe. for re- 
bellion, since they disclaimed the title ; of the 
house of Abbas, and abhorred the worleBypomp 
of the . Caliphs of Bagdad. TheyJWfip susceptible 
of discipline, since they vowed, a blind and abso- 
lute subrairimm to thedrTmam. wlm was called to 
the prophetic of&ee and the 

people. Instead of .the l^al, rifle*, he claimed 
the fifth of theirishbetance and spoil ; the moat 
flagitious tans were no mote than the type of 
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TO 


were wilted and 

Wyy,'««¥ by^^oail^' secrecy. ' After;^Hoody 
jjdr mi. conflict, they prevailed in tbjs%wiW 5 e of Aiein, 
J«gV. along^ the Pef$m Gulf : f^^l wi^, 

&c. ®°°* ofthedesertwere subjeettotbe sceptre, wither 
to the sword, of AbuSaidandhis eon Abu Taber: 
and these rebelUous inaanis could muster in the 
field aft ^hundred and seven thousand fanatics, 
the mercenaries of the caliph were dismayed at 
the si|ipw»^ neither asked 

nor accepted difference between 

them, in te^fcdde m^patiehefv is expressive of 

mturies of prosperity had 
of .the Arabians. Such 
ift fevery action ; the 
.of ’ Citfa and Bassora, 
agdad was filled with 
consternation r and ^ eali^ ytemtded behind 

^e Ti^ V^ TaheSidva^r^ the gates of 
teie‘ w ca^|^' j .; five hundred 


Moctader, the 
ges ^d Men broken; 0im; and the nerson 

ied; ; «rtey :; bbte r *by 



Cities e 
were taken ai 



* Yow ;J iteste^ !hfdd v tile #*epid Cafcjfthiari 
u : ' '*>>-%> 1#^ toy . 

“ ^ ^ 'fa : ‘|bfee v such mW as these 

^his'bcst 


"rift* 


toning te' iSite! of companions, he com- 
manded m fiat ttf-ptage f a dagger into his 
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breast, the secotid to leap into die Tigris, and 
the thkd to: east himself headlong down a preci- 
pice, <They obeyed without a murmur. “Re- 
late*” continued the imam, u what you have semi : 
“ before the evening yourgeneralshall be chained 
“ among my dogs.” Refore the evening, the 
camp was ^surprised, and the menace was ex- 
ecuted. The rapine , of the Carmathians was 
sanctified by their aversion to the worship x>f 
Meoca: they robbed a. caravan pilgrims,' and 
twenty thousand,; devout., Moslems were aban- 
doned on the burning sands to a death of hun- 
ger and thirst Another year they suffered the 
pilgrims to proceed without interruption ; but' in 
the festival of devotion, Abu T^ier steamed the 
holy city, and trampled on . the, most yenerable 


n 

CHAP. 

LII. 


rehes of the Mahometan; foith. Thirty thousand Tiieywi- 
dtiaens and strangera were put to the sword ; the 1 c ^ c a.d* 


sacred precincts were polluted by the burial of 9*9- 
thrfe thousand dead bodies; the well ofZemsem 
ovefflowed with hfopd jthogol&enspoufewas forced 
from its pl^so the veil efjh^aaba w** 1 divided 
among these imphms sectaries j aiid the black 
stone, thefirat monument nation, was borne 
ayv^j ih idmnph: totheir e^ito^iUtert^ deed , 

th$ : 'oghj^i,,nf t lr||i^ , the 

vital prineiple-of eilfcariasmhad witbered ;at the 
root. Their.scruple% or their avarice, agafo opened 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, and restoredthe black 
stone of to enquire 

ifltnwrhat fimtior^they broken, or by whose 
ffltyfeds tfcey^ere inj^%&pated. The sect of 
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ill. 

Revolt of 
the pro- 
vinces, 

A. f). 

* 00 — 936 . 


'THE\DEC|ilNE;,AfJ»’ FALL 

. -v?\- / | i • m 

the CarmatlfiaiM may be o«id£redas the second 
waible cause of the decline and fall of the>empire 
of the caliphs m . 

The thud and most obvious cause was the weight 
and magnitudeof the empire itself. The caliph 
Atmampa pught proudly asattt, that it was earner 
&e hia&to ride, the East a*4 the* West, than to 
manage a chess-board of two feet square l “ : yet I 

gsrites he was guilty of 
; andl perceive,that in the 
e . authority of the first and 
most powerf^pf the Abbassides was 'already im- 
paired, v^^e^lpgyvpf despotism invests the re- 
tive with the full majesty of the prince ; the 
•ffid balance of powers might relax the 
V., '■ 3p^|^t.^Midju»age '-tile passive 
subject to enquireinto the origin and admmistra- 
tUm ot f0 g&emiaeati ^ f He who is horn in the 
fwple is ^lddih worthy to rdgn ; hutibte elevation 
<^apriyS|e man, of a peasant perhaps, or 'a slave, 

' • '•^•'•Ks;coa»ge:t«nd 

• < ^P ae ^f vieerdy.of a remote langdoin ■ as- ; 

■ l^^^e tbe property and inheritance of" 

toust ; the nations must rgoice in 
thevjafesaioB sovereign ; and toe eom- 

of ' B ^^ ^d ? 'toe^uf^iare at’oncevthe 

»<*n. p. 

«». SW. *7f (R.hM«toqoe OiicMe, p. stf- 

, ? l?’/ theology and chwmo- 

logy. whicfcp bfc eaaynbr.ofiruich importance to re- 

^concilp. -icr.-' >'-h. s ; 
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object and the'' instrument of his ambition. A chap. 
change was scarcely visible as long as the lieute r UJ - 
Hants of the caliph were content with ’ their vicari- 
bus; tide; while -they solicited for themselves or 
their sons a renewal of Imperial grant, and still 

maintained on til? cob^ and in the public prayers, 
the name and prerogative of the commander of the 
faithful. But in the long and hereditary exemse 
of power, they assumed the pride and attributes of 
royalty ; the alternative of peace or War, of reward 
or punishment, depended solely on their will ; and 
the revenues of their government w$re reserved for 
local services or private magnificence. Instead of 
a regular supply of men iod money, thefsuecessors 
of the prophet were flattered with the ostentatious 
gift of an elephant, or a out of hawks, a suit of 
silk hangings, or some pounds of musk and amber 10 ”. '■ 

After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal The ind*. 
and spiritual supremacy . of the Abbassides, the 
first symptoms oj| disobedience broke forth in the 
provmce of Airi# Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, 
the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, 
bequeathed toy$fe dynasty of the AglaUtes the The Agia- 
inheritanceof his name and |iSpa,^flie indo- ‘a’d. 
k&ee mr ‘ . • the w ’ 0_y41 - 

: ond loss, and parried only with poison 

( ,i ^ r /V * 1 ni'" * *' ■ v ■■ " ; . 

: ^,T,be;xlynaities ^jfe Arabian empire may W&udied in the 
... Abulfedft* under the proper 

dictionary of ^ proper names* 

lie tables%f M/de CMgncs^HisV i-) exhibit a 

gtanetal chronology^ file Ea^ iri historical 
; anecdotes j but his attachment to narioni has sometimes 
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*nir£Sri- 

lites, 

A.0, 

829-fl07. 

TheTahe- 

rit«, 

A.D. 

• 813—872. 


The Sot 


the wander of Me erected the 

, Jcingdpm and city ot:$0^ : iikei .-i&res . .«f 'the 
• IV’estern oeeari 1 " 5 , 'Iajthe Milafe- ' 4^r ’first dynasty 
f faf $0^$# ftaJu^es^; the posterity- of tbc^ 
valiant Tal^ erhdi in the civil wars of the sons 
of :^wp4:%4 i ie?vcd triA W much aial and 
snc&ss Jthe ^ jiwunon, the younger bro- 

-CW‘; ‘tad the inde- . 
:who reigned in Cho* 

of their 
in. the annals of 

tomfa'tom '. 


r i r nWil i ii - ^ 

-ri ; ■ -jgp/'t v. ■X’i££ £* 

iiii n y s » i 
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Lath, stumbled dver 4' hifap of salt, which he chap. 
unwary tasted with his toague. Salt,a taong the 
Orientals', is the symbol pf hospitality, and the 
pious robber inunediately retired without spoil*- or 
damage. The discover^ Of ^ ^{am&able^be-" 
haviour recommended Jacob to pardon and trust; 
he led an mrmy ^ fint^r his tehefactor, at last 
for himself, ‘subdued -F^a; and? threatened ■ the 
residence of the Abhassicles. Ojfe.his march to- 


wards Bagdad, the con^iiOTor wsa arrestcd hy a 
fever. He gave audienceiif bed' to the ambas- 
sador of the caliph j and .Jieside^h^ a table 

1 _ _ _ ■ • »>■ • , . a i 


were exposed a natedvs^^^fy. ^drust' of brown 
bread, and at bunipf > “ If- 1 die,” said 

he, “ your from his fears; If 

“ I live,; ’iteihweh • us. If I 

“ am vaaquiidi^?L^;|i^ tnflmut reluctance 


** am tnflmut reluctance 

“ to „ ‘ From the 

havO:b^d death ie~. 

Shiraz and 




iW WatmOinrK wno.. passed TlieSama- 

K TSs>S8pS* "tb. 

they m-m 
uy r e^hi tmaes more 

^.'at.ihe-yktcf. was content wilh^be 
■* Ttansoxiana and Chorasan, the 



lunides, 

A. D. 
R 68 - 0 O 5 . 
The Ikshi- 
ditcs, - 
A. D. , 
934 H) 68 . 
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CHAP, realms of Persia retumedfor a while to the al- 
UL , lenience of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria 
and Egypt were twice dismembered by their 
The Tou- T afkitfe riaves, of the race of Toulun and Ik- 
J “ shM w . These Barbarians, in religion and manr 
nea the countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from 
the bloody factions of the palace to a provincial 

: their names 
sir time ; but 

the foot^ers of these two potent dynasties con- 
fessed, rather in words or actions, the vanity of 
aijaM^ieii^''ir.‘^Ebfri his death-bed implored 

the mercy of ^od td w sinner, ignorant of the 
limits of ina second, in the midst 

and eight thou- 
Imm ev^y human eye the 
clumber where he attempted ^ steep. Their 
sons wereednea^ of kings; and 

both Egypt and Syria, were recovered and pos- 
sessed by the Ahheerides during an interval of 




thirty years, 
potamia, with the 
Aleppo* was 



The J H »- the tate of Mamadaru 

madamtes, '* 

A.'D. 8<J2 




empire, Meso- 
Mosul ,«nd 
the Arabhm princes of 
The, poets of t,heii 
ijlns^'thit nature 


~ 1001 ' had formed ttesir eour^enaaces for beauty, their 
tongues^etequAice, aad^fhan(^;|»Ubewlity 
and valour > s ; butjthe genuiuM&e oft&elmiioii 

treachety,, murder, and 

“T'M. dc Gxd&nea {Hist, des Hons, toin. ^ 
exhausted file Toulunide* and lkshidiits dt 
Kwite light on the Carmathkns and Hainadsuiites 
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fetal period, the 1, Peraiaa krogdofe w» f 'again 
usurped by the dynasty o! &; Eowidcst by, the 
swordef three brothers* wfc<vunder variouB naraes, *^^ 0 ’ 
werestjrled the support and col^baas of the state, A 1 ^ s 933 
and who, ftoto r 

suffitr . no . ! 

tre of the East.'''' ■' 

Kahdi, the twentieth of the Abfe^dee, and the F«J^ f the 
thirty-ninth of the successors ofMS&oiaet, was the caliphs of 
last who deserved the titledf commander of the 
faithful *“ : the last (says Abohieda)y who spoke to ire. 
thepeople, or conversed witittke li«mss#f the last ' 
who, in the expeneerfhfelohsehdW, represented 
the wealth and magifeReeneC of the ancient caliphs. 

After him, the feeds df £» Eastern world were 
reduced to the most abj^,jriisWy, and exposed to 
the Wows and insults of asstvife condition. The 


within the ymlfe of Bagdad;, hint thpt capital still 
contained «f ImmmeinWe multitude, vain of their 

ioft Hie chattfahr q\u multum atopic* 8®pnw pro con- 

cienft sperotarit . v*. ; Fuit etiam ultimas qui tt 

.dem (MJeupw coiaurotus* ^ d^d^eiilmsc, 

exterfeque ^ chali&ri^ ^ ipstdr toid. 

yOibtt»kuiibti« ad mque 

contenqm^ 

,4 ^^liuto Vbis p. * 61 / 1 

. WftTj^rca ifaia a# the s&p&er and towe jsf Abulfeda,.but 

belongs 'marc properly to Rei»ke. The 
AraMhist^«e(p : ^> 57 . S$--* 6 S>. 283 , &e) to tuppM 
me With the roost inteflNHfcing {wots of ibis (wwgrap^* 
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CHAP; 

, vaU 5i 


m and%iis- igth the 
spiritual and tempers! authority df the * Abbas- 
sides ; moharcE Nile insulted the' 

Ente* of the ftfliphs, ill ihe 

' alagrrS after thrwar a£ Thee- 

A. D. the hostile transactions 

%( ^thfi ' t^ hitioos'^ere cohfihedto some inroads 
by soi^irid’J^lid, thfe inutAof theirdose vicinity 
Mid - mdeEWfe ihatred; JEfotwhehthe Eastern 
wadi ' nw- $38^^ Greeks 

hopfes of 

x . . empire, 

since the wcdii^ref-'i^ie BasBurf uiee, had 
reposed ^pesste '&£, dignify ; ' . and they ' night 
eucotiater WHh,tbw ! ^ the -front of 

some, petty vvas assaulted and 

threatenedby his national foes ; <xf the Msho- 


were 



meton fidl 
star, and 
applied in 



titles df the, naming 


Bad action 
ef Crete, ’j 




bi? tbp Roman 
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■ 


rrC tfpfiiin'Tr* »w bi<> conduct .cjwi\ 



flumedin 

:B®dve Cietifuutf$fi$i 
tad 



^still mamtained in 

■city. 

• jbJ ai submissive 
lance, 


it <*r» a Wi-‘r r ~ so often 
The Saracens 


trooP 8 011 

^° in t^ e 

months were con- 
, the despair of the 
l^ihe frequent 
a^dSpain;and, 

d iteh had been 
conflict was 
houses of the 
in die capital, 
without resist- 
m% Constanti- 
n pomp of a 






Romanes, the ^ &»• 

awiuw««> tcni con- 

race, lus quests of 

Nicei tho- 
rns rho- 

that ’’Crete wm 


rf. jjSe^- ' i/« 1 - * 1 ■ ■JL.. *d? i f >■ - 

' n * -?*' m the 

■ fc - S.. intfejflh tgotuiy. He 

ifamm* ■■**£*• *““ i - 





CHAP. 

LIL 

efts, and l* 
John i;ir 
Zimisces, 

W-975 


Conqtt&t 
of Cilicia* 


0M DECLINE Ag^*H|$,y 

widow Thejophania sua^vdy^mwjed 
phorus and his aaiiteKqi'‘''i|to 

the two herpes of ibe age; Ilieyil^gBe^ aB the 
guardians an$ colleagues of jwr ;ipSf sons"; and 
the tw^vVjr^ra form 

The '«ulje^^^j>4^B)S^6iapi^ t • Wl 
to war, appealed, /^lj^ '.in/^. . eyes'; pf an 
enemy, 'two ;.and A 
these- about £yfa:'mtA; with 

'cuirasses"* : . a tram of ' ^|iha^aad mules at - 
tended their march ; jwad' camp was 

regularly • -'iron 

spikes. A ■•.«»■' ^lopdy and uji^dfe eom- 
bats is nothing . more than; : *n anticipation of 
whi^lwoid^^linie^ltin in a fev^yjaars 

by the pour^pjf nature: shaUbie^ao-. 

seeute the einiqueste;'; of, the two {emperors firom 
the hills of C^pp^pda x tP lie dpgert dfBag- 

.Cilida, first mceniMid^the jsfcin and. perseverance 
of their ■&&&> * 


. , * •» - 

«««y ■ AJBMMUw*^ 




CHAP. 
L II. 


u^Jeftt <1 wSfeey *fe Stiiwunded and 
taken # assault by the 

slow pfogtess »o Uooner had the 

8nJI* &m. than they 

were mortified; by the^’tota&t and unprofitable 
view of the aaUd robcoure cf JSgypt. They were 
dismissed witi aV«^ 6ndu # > the confines of 
Syria; a part of the ^ ’Chirisriaiis had quietly 
lived under their dradradn ; and the. vacant ha- 
were Teptenii^^ by * M* colony. Bnt 
the moseh waaconverted into a arable ; the pulpit 
was d^vered to the fia^ v ^^y ^ crosses of 
gold and gms, ' A&Stic churches, 

B - 1 .'x' ?\ul ± JflLJ 


were inade ; it;‘ 


were «»»« •. b*“ to' ^e piety or 

avarice of the em^feifi and lie transported the 
gates ofMop&estia Wgptfc which w«e fixed 
in the trail of ^ ^eternal menu- ^ 

ment of h&.vitstory! Aftefnhey had forced and * Syria, 
secured the narrow pa^tes of mount Amamus, the 


thdr 811118 

into tl&iteaxt assaulting 

riia-imlh of&iitibcC tfe:huffliUu#;ot. superstition 

' *■ the undent 


s East : he 



left a ) 
nant to j 


Ihislieute- 
theretnrn of 


if Manjista, 



- u correcrty ‘> 

•rile* w sg JH 1 

^ of the J3m*V rv WwM*. ■***.*»■ »* 
«* (TieSL, c. xriiL is Meunu Oper. tom. r». p. Sl7 ; >. 




of his reluc- 


^ tfeetjlrdy, 

tant chiefc ; ;l$e -ftcst ta^^dbngtife and 
^ach!'. rap^finhaded ; the xrigri of Ossarand ufCfarirt 
was restored ; and the eflbrta of : an hundred thou- 
sand Saracens, of die armies of Syria and the 
fleets ofAfric, stefe capsnjhed tripont efifeet be- 
fore' *hy. of 



th esfcearifr 


exceeded 
of burthen; 




9V 


lieenticws pomBssW ^ Ae Bomans 

marehed sw^&m ^ W4^ f and-bleediAg city. 

In th&r Sftku - iamlds they commanded the 
husbandmen & cultivate their lands, that they 
thenutfhra, might reap the 

benefit: more>-dwa an httndxed ;®ilies were re- 
duced to obedienoevfStd eighteen, pblpits.of the 
principal «oe committed to the flames to 

Mahomet ; 

The (Jasic iiMoes of Hierapohs, Apamea, and 
Emesa* revive for ’^mom^-to ’the list of con- 
quest: the^empefor* Zimiabea^ encamped in the 
paiudiae of DanaacB^m^Me^ wawm of 

a submissive people | «ad? the torrent wasofily 
stopped by the impBq|r»^$>rtreM ef Tripoli, on 

thT«U>«trf Ptonka-^iB* ^ *y* rf £$•' 

Heradius, &* Eafhmto*%J«w the passage ot pirate*. 

Meant ®bai«s, hadbeemimp^ *J n f ,t 

invite, f^tiw 

ovenxa 1 ^IwA the ancient 

[ of the 


•*» 

eta».*« jw 

whifewoU 

Vi * 


'■V' 

nauMi of Emeta 

-mjaW o« 
* «^mi« j of the tatter, 
iUdu»WfaeB« 


regtam everterej 



▼ennriy ; __ 
'hM^jjub t&itjhe* 


i '..tiv arms, ids re* ; 

from his - 
to 


B«f ■ 

M® relieved 

hunger 

guarded thft desat of Mes^otamia; and the em- 

perar.strtated^lfith 


ftlpfyj and lsden fath On- 


ental 


*°m: file -xonmtics, 

W ft* mm wl^er. 

Irani Nm ■ ImN •« ^vipSr? * -, r 

b^Mter the 




.0 .'» ■ •^v.* ■ *v tfV 



judcaeot 

of Mi thrift**, 


- v — . — o — 

Wtiue Eebat&na 
b^trhvch 
of Be- . 
* mon ' 


f loyal teal 
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TiH DECLINE AN© FALL 


Tenth Cen- 

ttt *7f; fftM THokimi -^ Wealth and 

Rl»enm^'^PabaC6'' of Constantinople.— Titles 
md Offtees.—Prtdeand Power: of the Empe- 
rors. —Tactics of the Greeks, Arabs f and 
Erimks.~Eoss if the Latin Tongue.— Studies 

f • ,A Ray of histoiebeht seems tobeam fiom the 


LIIL darkness ofthe tenth century. We open with 


Memorial, cuifegty andl^^ the royal volumes of Con- 
2j*. Itttg* ’ * 

. • . . . ^ th&siate of ihe Easton 

of Con- 
■ stantine 1 


or Jj S ' * ■ r -. - — , *«WVUU 

..R^^ **%.'■ minutely 

rogenitu,.; describes the pomptos ceremonies of the church 

•••■*’■ ■ .;»• 'TtSfe^V ? j ’ . ‘ ^ •, 

pu i ■ bom in ihe 

Artoffivafoe nekdt foitm^ffe apiei ; 

E* l,iwri«dit,'/Cogaata potato, 

E**?^™* T «?«»bilep%»wiii ; o,tro. 

Aa^ Dusarige, 4n ii, Grq&and La^GSouaiiu, produces many 
pisa^gtt^resiive of the sam^-i^tfu 
2 A qpjfiwdidlfe ofConaUptmc, doGswemoiw* Anise et Ecclesiac 
Byzandos^ wjutferqd from^ Frankfort, and 

Leipsi^ wlttrt it in a splendid edjtion by Leioi\and^ 
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OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

yinccs, the them&s, as they were then denominated, 
both of Europe and Asia 3 . The system of Roman 
tactics,' the discipline and order of the troops, and 
' the military operations by land and sea, are ex- 
plained in the third of these didactic collections, 
which may be ascribed Constantine or his father 
Leo 4 . In the fourth, of the administration of the 
empire, he reveals the secrete of the Byzantine 
policy, in friendly or hostile intercourse with the 
nations of the earth. The literary labours of the 
age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and 
history, might redound to the benefit of the sub- 
ject and the honour of the Macedonian princes. 
The sixty books of the BasUics \ the code and 
pandects of dvil jurisprudence, were gradually 


lleiske (A. D. 1751, in folio), with such slavish praise as editors 
never fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toil. 

3 See, in the first volume of Bandurins Imperium Orientale, Con- 
stant nus de Thematijbus, p. 1—24. de Administrando Imperio, 
p. 45 — 127. edit. Venet. The text of the old edition of Meursius 
is corrected from a MS. of the royal library of Paris, which Isaac 
Casaubon had formerly seen (Epist. ad Poly b mm, p. 10.), and the 
sense is illustrated by two maps of William Deslisle, the prince of 
geographers till the appearance of the greater D’Anville. 

4 The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid 

of some new MSS. in the great edition of the works of Meiirsius, 
by the learned John Lami {tom. vi. p. 531— 020. 1211—1417. 
Florent. 1745), yet the textia still corrupt and mutilated, thqjersion 
is still obatuie* and faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would 
afford some valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Bibliot. 
Grace, tom. vi. p. 36g, 370.). / ^ ; 

5 On the subject of the Bariticsj Fabricius (Bibliot. Grasc. torn, 
xii. p. 425— 514.), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396'— 
399.), and Giannone (Iatoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450—458.), 
as historical civilians, may beusefulhf consulted, xli books of this 
Greek code have been published, with a I*tin version, by Charles 
Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, 1647.), in seven tomes in folio j IV other 

have been since discovered, and are inserted in Cerard 


CIIAP. 

LIU. 

V**V*w/ 
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CHAP, framed, m the three first reigns of that prosperous 
The art of agriculture had amused the 
leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and 
wisest of the ancients ; and their chosen precepts 
are comprised in the twenty books of the Geopo- 
nics 6 of Constantine, At his command, the his- 
torical examples of vice and virthe were methodised 
in fifty-three books'* and every citiaen might apply, 
to his contemporaries or himself,' the lesson or the 
Warning of past times. From the august charac- 
ter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East de- 
scends to the more humble office of a teacher and 
a scribe : and if his Successors and subjects were 
regardless of his paternal cares, we may inherit 
and enjoy the everlasting legacy, 
hnperfec- ^ closer survey will indeed reduce the value of 
(ion*. the gift, and the gratitude of posterity: in the 
possession of these Imperial treasures we may still 
deplore our poverty and ignorance ; and the fading 
glories of their authors will he obliterated by in- 

h - \ y#; , ' - 

Meprraan’s Novu^Thesaurus Juris Civ. et Canon, tom. v. Of the 
whole work, the sixty books, John Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 
1575.) an eclogue or synopsis. The cxiii novels, or new laws, of 
Leo; may be found to ike Corpus Juris Civil is. \ * : . 

0 I have used the last and. best edition of the Geaponies (by 
Nicokl^idav Leipiic, 1781, 2 -tob. to octevo)." I read in the 
prelace, that the same emperor restored the long^forgotten systems 
of rhetoric and philosophy j, and his two books of Hippiatrica, or 
Horse-physic, w&e published at Bub, 1530, to folio (Fabric. 
Bibiks Grac. tom. vi. p. 493—500.). 

7 Of theae Lin books, or titles, only two have been presented and 
printed, de Legatlpnibns (by Fulvius Ursfaus, Antwerp, 1585. and 
Daniel Hksch^us, August, Vinde!. l603.) f and de Virtutibus et 
. Vitus (by Henry Valesius, or de Valobi Bris, 1 634.). 
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difference or contempt. The Basilica will sink to chap. 
a broken copy,a partial and mutilated version in 
the Greek language, of the laws of Justinian ; but 
the sense of the old civilians is often superseded 
by the influence of bigotry ; and the absolute pro- 
hibition of divorce, concubinage, and interest for 
money,, enslaves the fteedom of trade and the hap- 
piness of private .life* In the historical book, a 
Subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable 
virtues of Greece : and Borneo he might learn to 
what a pitch of energy and elevation the human 
character* had formerly aspired. But a contrary 
effect must have been produced;, by i new edition 
of the lives of the saints, Which the great logothete, 
or chancellor of the empire, was directed to pre- 
pare: and the dark fund of superstition was en- 
riched by the febulous and florid legends of Simon 
the Metaphra*t\ The merits and miracles of 
the whole calendar aTe of less account in the eycs 
of a sage, than the. toU of a single husbandman, 
who multiplies the gifts of the Creator, and sup- 
plies the food of hu4rethi«ti- Yet- the royal 
authors of 

employed in exjxnmain^ of the de- 

stroying art, which has been tanghtsince the days 
of Xenophon V as the art of heroes* and hings. 

« The life and 'writings of Simon Metgphraste* arc described tyf 
Hankius (de Scri^HbtbBysmt. 

of ihc saints indulged hixnsftffin a loose |>eraphrate of tho^ sense or 
nonsense of more ikmsient acts. HisGreck rhetoric h again para- 
phrased in the Latin verstonof Shrius* tend scarcely a thread can he 
now visible of the original texture. , V 

0 According to thefirst bookofthe (^r? ^dta, professors )ftecri^s, 
a small part of the science of war, were already instituted in wrin, 

"by wAfh Greece must be nnderstood. A good editiotf of 

, *OL. X. ** 
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' -^c. Tactics of Leo and Constantine ate 
_ ''fflingjed with ffie baser allojr of theage in which 

they lived. lt Was destitute of Original "genius ; 
^h?y -^Onsteribe the rules ahd maxims 
whfeli Iftid ; been eOi^tmed by victories. It was 
otW jypMtyof Oyle and method; 

the dost distant and dis- 
cordant institutions, the phalanx of Sparta and 
th^ OlT Macedon, ihe legions of Citb and Trajan, 
of Augustus and Theodosius. ' Even the use, or 
fft least the importance, of these military rudi- 
ment may ; be feirly questioned : their general 
tile(i^■';;is^di^ed•vby reajsi&n ; but the merit, as 
wdl as difficulty, ocmsists in the application. The 
discipline of a soldier is formed by exercise rather 
than by .study the talents of a commander are 
appropriftted to those calm, though, rapid, minds, 
produces . to decide 4 the fate of 
aW nations : ^e/jSmner is the habit of a 
■5 % M moment ; and the 

battla won ty lessoaaof be numbered 

recitel, 

Siw ■ViMafti Wit - ' ~ us. • j il'ii. .*i\ .. 


state since the 
the one and the 
l&Hi&k'flrt the themes 
ptcphue such Authentic and 
M'the<S 





UhmiMe d» 


***. • ***kw>l nnworthy of a rchokr. Hi* 

“ ' “ ““./4ad his teamin g m ight , 

But this sfchfria* 


s jM fee ikewl» k ttihtier ^ and, &ks ! Quintus lcilius is no inorr 
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file origan of tite dtte8,^;«M»ncioufi epipm* on chap. 
the vices oftheir inhabitants I0 . Suchinformation 
the historic would have been pleased to reOord ; 

'nor should hi* silence he condemned if the most 
interesting objects, depopulation of the capital 
and provinces, .the amount of the taxes and 
revenues, the numbersof subjects and strangers 
who served nndar the Imperial standard, hwe been 
unnoticed by Leo the phflos^her, and hi*, son 
Constantine. His treatise of the public adminis- 
tration is stained with the same blemishes j yet 
it is discriminated by peculiar merit : tbe^antiqui- 
ties of the nations- may be doubtful or fabulous; 
but the geography and manners of the Barbaric 
world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of of Liut- 

these nations, the Franks alone were qualified to pud. 

observe in thk turned ****** ^ 
polis of the East. .The ambassador of the great 
Otho, a bishop of Oremona, has painty «ie state 
of Constantinople about the middle of the tenth 
century: his style is glowing, his narrative lively, 
his observation keen j and ey#, the prejudice and 
passions of Lktpiandjre ^tiaimppd with 
dnwter of freedom. mid gwius". Fm» 

10 ^fter obsewW that theduieni the Ceppdocto «« ia 
pfbportion totheirranfc a m«e pomttd epi- 
gram, which U asoribedto DemodocuM w. . 

tmtoxrii *&*** ioIoAw. / 

The dag W P*# • 

nrauTUt *3* Paris* wits arc seldom lead in the Anthology, 

Legatio LiutpmdiEpiscopi Crcmonenaw ad Nicephonus 
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CHAP.seantyfund of 
shall instigate 
Byzantine eiapire ; 4fee proTiiices apd wealth, the 

the character 



& materials, I 
me - of the 



e» of i G^ks in & period, of six 
year% frmithe r^gn. of . Heraclius to the 
awmpfal ^Ixmitnfipa, 

Owmes g, * v-^lniaf’ ;fin^ the sons of 
provinces Tbepdo4us,the swarms of . Barbarians from Scy- 
riw, a^* tldi,- and Germany oyerqjr^d the. provinces and 

Ms limitsiii ‘ ‘ • v * — ’ 

every age. 


be empire of andept Rome. The 
of Constantinople was concealed by ex- 
tent lof dominion :^ her limits w/ere inviolate, or 


entire ; aiKl. the ldngdpin of J iistmian was 
; hy the ^Bndid ^acquisition of Africa 
'(/: con- 

and .almost a 
e was tom away by 
smdEgypt were 
after the 




intO^^ws,;^ 


■ ' • ' ’ r > . M . > . 

province which had been 


moE 


m- 




accessible to their p^al powers ; -WLit was from 
their extr^ne istati<»)s> baibonrs: of Crete 
and of .CUick, tjiat the faithful or. 

r^bel emiw , insult^ the majes^r jd' the throne 
jaind capital The ' remaining provinces under 
tl^'j^^OBCie of the emperOp, ^ into a 




L ^ 2" 1 * , 


ift^Muatori, ScriptoresRemm jfalicanmi. 
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new mould ; atfd thejUnsdietion of the presi- chap. 
dents, the consularsj and the counts, was super’ 
seded % the Sfetitutidh }6t ( iiie themes'" , or toili- 
tary governments, whi^i" |revai]e<l under the 
successors of ;He^<£ra^^aii(^re described by the 
pen of the royal attw-^pf thd twenty-ninb 
themes, twelve 1 ittf^rqp &*d seventeen in Asia, 
the origin is obscure, the etymology doubtful or 
capridwis : the limits were Arbitrary, and ^ fluc- 
tuating; but soihc particular names' that sound 
the most strangely td our e# were derived from 
the charade* and attributes of the troops that 
were maintairiOd at ;thfe ’d^ence, and for the 
guard, of thV i^d®« divi^fes.' The vanity of 
the Greek princes most eagerly grasped* the 
shadow of conquest and the memory Of lost domi- 
nion. A new MdH^Otttnrii Was created on the 
western side of the lEh^Sites : the appellation 
and praetor of Sicily were transferred to a narrow 
slip of Calabria *, and a tf^ment of the dutchy of 
Beneventum was piloted to the style and title 
of the theme the decline of the 

Arabian emjririijjr tftfe ^"ia^feBBors of Constantine 
nd^l'hidi^’ih^'pKiiio'ht nioi*: solid advau- 

h^es. : John 5?*' 

enlarged the fmundaries,' of the Roman name : the 
province of CiHcia,. v the metropolis of Antioch, 

it ^ Constantine de TTietuatibus. m Baiiduri, tom. t.p. J— 30. 
who owns, that die worfir ew used by Maurice 

(Stratagem. 1. iLc. : 8.) for a legion, faint; whence the name, wtt ' 
easily tnmaferred fo iti jfoCbor 'prO»i|$« ^ (Dneattge, GkiM, ,G*ie. . 
i. p. 487, 4S8-). Some- etymologies are ittempfod fot the 

* j / 
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CHAP, tbeisk nds of Crete ';tfere restored to 

the allqyiaace of Chri8taadCa^r:oni6 third of 
• ifltoft'-' '4ln«ai#JaC. Cotistanti- 

ti<pl&/ 4hd kingdom ' of Bulgaria w&s destroyed 
and.thfelast sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty 
extended their sway from the sources of the Tigris 
to the neighbourhood ofRomei: In the eleventh 
century, the prospect was again clouded by new 
enemies and new. misfortunes : the relies of Italy 

almost all toe Asiatic hr&ches were dissevered 
from the Boraani trank by the Turkish conquerors. 
AftCT theseltwse^ the emperors of the Comineniau 
continued to reign* from the Danube to 
and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebi- 
tond, and the winding Stream of the Meander. 
The spacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece, were obedient to their sceptre ; the posses- 
non of Cyprus, Rhodes, tod Crete, was accom- 
panied by the fifty isknds of ;the J^ean or Holy 
Sw- i and Uie remnant of their enipire transcends 
tof the Eurtpeto kingdoms. 

and 

truth, that of all die ' monarchs iof Christendom 




>* **yi»» W*yo», 
wjitch the cdmijE»t ;m»4 of ; 


Greeks, froff* 
^%VArthipel, and m 


I seamen (I^Afe 
Geographic Anc WW, tonL> p. SSll . Analyse de la Carte 
dp laGrece, p.tiO.). The^numbm ofjnonk$ or ©aloyen in all the 
islands, and the a^jacoat mountain if Atl vot- (Observations de 
Bdon^i fel. 3£. verso), monte santo, might justify the epithet of 
holy, 4p*f, a slight alteration from the ori^nalWystaas, imposed by 
. the . in th^r dkdect, gave the figurative name of 

•iyw, *r goatt*%'the bounding waves (Vossius, apudCtlUriwfe, a 

* 
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they possessed the meet ahiplc cum*. 

revenue; the inort ,flouiisi% (ffid popnlous state. 

.^Tith. the de$ne and fed of the empire, the atm 
■if the .^Tert hud decayed andjfcllen ; nor could the 
turns ofr wooden hovels, — 

and narrow precincts^^ ^ and London, pre- 
pare the l4tin%traf®fer£to ^template the situa- 
< tun and- extent :$■. G^wljn^dople.. her stately 
palaces and churches, and the arts and luxury of 
an innumerably people. Her treasures might 
attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, and 
stall, promised to repehi the andacibus invasion pt, 
the Persian mid Bulgarian, the Arab and the 
Russian. The provinces were, less fortunate and 
impregnable ; and few, districts, few cities, could be 
discovered which had not been; violated by some, 
fierce Barbarian, impatient to despoil, because he 
was hopeless to possess. ( &or* the age Jus- 
tinian the Eastern empire. ’Was sinking below it 
former level ; the powers ^destruction were more 

active than thoae of mptovmmt; » 4 the «0c- 

mitUs.cf Mt rm * tbemorepcrM- 

■* 


nent evils of Civil 


The 

..the Barbarians. was 
sd' by the ministers of 


ton^ 3. p. 30-% 



.^^:»EbiiiN]^Ain);i4Tx 

^^ •ervice of mankind ’yk^ibd ■ Objects of the 
Byzantine empire were stai^ie most dextrous and 
di%ent<rf jmti0ns;f ^ ble&ed by 

nature with every advantage ofsoif, diraatc, and 
situation ; and, in the sufrpgrtvadd restoration of 
the arts, their patient and peaceful temper was 
mpre usefulthan the warlike spirit and /feudal 
ranarohy of, Europe, . ■ The, provinces that s till ad- 
the empire woe i^$ed * and' enriched 
hy the misfortunes of those which were irrecover- 



ably lost . Erom\the .yoke of the caliphs, tire 
Catbohes of Syria, J^)qpt, |and Afiiffl, retired to 

P^t*v^-^© fiooiety of 
;n; the^eoveai^wealfl^ which»eludes 
the search of o^essioai. iewmpanied 'and alle- 
viated their exilc;,.and\Ctihstantinap]e received 
into her bosom the :fug£tjj» rtrade of Alexandria 
and Tyre.- . The chiefs' of* Armenia and Scythia, 

re 



many 

the 

wwmmry. bf , the 

Mbes -ftf themselves 

Unarms on the tecdnu^v^T^e dso^Sre, .were gra- 
• dually redaim^ te the lav^' : f>Lj^e : church and 

■Gx&jtok. thmr 


v 

* r , JKNBSeBS SUI- 



te a chosen example i<% is 
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fortunate enough that jtfee Nearest light should be 
thrown on the most interesting province, and the 
name of PEijopoNNEsuswfllawaken the attention 
of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in. the troubled 
reign of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Pelo- 
ponnesus 15 , were overrun by some Sclavonian 
bands who outstripped the loyal standard of Bui- 
. garia. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, 
and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the 
seeds of policy* and learning ; but the savages of 
the north eradicated what yet remained of their 
sickly and withered roots. In this frraption, the 
country and the inhabitants were transformed; 
the Grecian blood was contaminated ; and the 
proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were branded 


with the names of foreignersand slaves. By the 
diligence of suoceeding princes; [the land was in 
some measure purified from the Barbarians; and 
the htunble mnnjmt was bound by an oath of 
obedience; 'tribute, and military service, which 

of PatiS&a^ of 

of Afrh»;> ’ 4 b : their 'last distress,, a pious fiction of 

revived the 

, -Y)' -V,v -“’‘v * ' i ■ ; ' ■ 

i* 4 '*■£« aa i*ywi 0 ef<afo,, says Constantine 

(Thematibus, L jj, c, 6. p. 85.), ip i.Uyle as barbarous as the idea, 
which he con films,' asHsjul, by afoolish epigram. The c.pito- 
mizer of Strabo liknyue . Observes, Mi nr h wwn> Hmfm, <nu 
EAAotarxrfa', mi Sn^na' l oi XUkmrprar, a*a«*» Mfwrlw (U 

yu. p. 98. edit. HudMufr}/* passage which leads Dodwel] a weary 
dance (Geograph. Mini? tom. h. dissert, ri. p.' '70—191.'), to 
enumerate the inroads ofthe’SeltTi, ind to fit the date ‘{A. 1>. 080.) 
^of^his petty geographer. * 
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State of 
Pelopon- 
nesus -. 
Sclavo- 
nian s. 
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OH A?. ' 
LIU. 

'^vV 


. FALL 



ixr ttHy was bold and. 

the rebels sub£ 
to k 

fiS remost 
.pos- 
was 

l of viqtcay, and the cap- 
live race was for ever devoted to the serviceand 
vassalage ofv the metropolit&ii church of Patras. 
By the revolt of Wo ^ 

, wasoften disturbed. They same- 



the oppression, of theByzantine government, till 
-at length the approach of their hostile brethren 
extorted a golden hull to define the rights and 
obligations of the -Ezzerites and Milengi, whose 
annual tribute was .-defined at Welve hundred 
pieces of gold* Frosfe these strangers the Imperial 

and perhaps • some degree, 

mightderive^thW}^ 

Freemen Helots;* The liheralitY of the Romans, ' id espe- 

ofLaco- " : 



dries from the damaaoa,of Spartajqfitt tne con- 
tinuance of the «Htrti^ben^tr«n^ed-tl^ with 
the ride In 

had acquired the nameoof-Jfi^^ which 

they dishonour inhu- 
man ptttage of on their 

wdty. Aagtaa^' TJhisfr Wd* hut 

StTibori. Gc ogwyk : b *ifo ■ p/tfe Pauttflias, Giic. Dr* 
sciijrtip, I. iii. e. $1 . p. fftfrgfc: Kin*Hist* N«ftur. L Iff b> 9. ' 
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fruitful of oliwli extended tphe Cape of Malea : chap. 
they accepted a chieforprinoe from the Byzantine 
pnetor/ and a light tribllte of foui hundredpieces 
of gold was die badge s their immunity, rather 
than of their dependenie. . The freemen of Jjacows 
assumed and long ad- 

hered to the rdigionof the Greeks. By the zeal 

of the emperhr Ba8il, they were baptized m the 

jfaith of Christ: but the altars of VenuB. and Nep- 
tune had been crowned by these rustic votaries five 
hundred years after they were proscribed in the 
Koman world. In the theme of Peloponnesus , 
forty cities were still numbered, and the declining pdopon- 
state of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, may be sus- ne,Uk 
pended in the tenth century, at an equal distance, 
perhaps, between their antique, splendour and 
their present desolation. The duty of military 
service, either in person or by substitute, was 
imposed on the lands or benefices of the province ; 
a sum of five pieces, Of gold was assessed on each of 
the tebstantial tenants;. and the sape capitation 
wasshared among several heads of inferior value. 

On the prodamation of an Italian war, the Pe- 
loponnesians excused themadvi» by a voluntary 
ftf nne iwaadfl of gold (four thou* 


The churches Mid me- 
v ; a sacrilegious 
ode of ecclesiastical 



of Leucadia “ 


honours; ppu, 

ap'cji ’ ■» 

• hr CwmJ^^ehijfetsn^ 1 il c * ** M ' . 

* STwck of Let&te wm the jouthern promontory of b.> 

Mnt .nd dkx**e. ***** “ clu « ve J* * he 

> (ft#* L«rWw#U ta^rote the .mAtntf OvhI (Epin. S.pph»; 
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i * pension of one hundred 


wastttade 

^pieces of gold ;* 9 ., ,. > , j 

i province, and the trust 

the teveitoe^ were frund^pn the fair and plen- 
tiful pfodttjisfif ; 'of trade and' manufactures ; and 
soirie Ayinptoias of 'fi]^car«l'^o^cy aui.]^ "be .txAced in 
a few which exempts from all personal taxes ,the 
mjfn nnprs of Peloponnesus, arid the workmen in 
parchment arid purple. This denomination may 
be fairly applied or extended to the manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk : the 
two former of which had flourished in Greece since 
the days of Homer ; and the last was introduced 
vpcaha|$ as early as the reign of Justinian. These 
artSj ^hich i^e exeifjSsed afiJorinth, Thebes, and 
Argos, aflbrdod |jdd arid occupation to a numerous 
people : the men, worriett, and children, were dis- 
tributed according ^|their age and strength ; and 
if many of these were domestic slaves, their masters, 
who directed Re work 

y were of a free' arid honourable condition. ’{ The 
gifra which asjSd' ^n^wu8 , 'in&'ito 

' ponnesus pr^erifced |tO th^ empa^-^Bap, her 
adopted son, were doubtless fabricated in the 
Grecian looms. -carpet d 

fine wool, of a ^t^;'wl||i’'jiid|sh?d the. fpots- 
of a peacock’s -tail, of. ajnagriitiide ■ to overspread 
the floor of * new jtoMM triple 

name’ of Christ, of |fitM^.|hb : .g^^igel, and 


of the 


and the Spectator, he might! 

Greek church, " \ 

ki I^eucatemk imhi juiavi i t eprtcojpw^uotanms eeclcsiam^uam 
debere Nicephoro oureos cental^ JlllrWlvcte, shniliter et cetoras 
plus into us ve secundum virci suai (Uutprand in Leg^t. p. 4ft90-< 
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of the prophet Elijah. She gave six hundred chap. 
pieces* of silk and linen, of various use: and de- 
nomination: the silkwaspaintedwith theTy- 
rian die, and adorned by the labours nf the 
needle ; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, that 
an entire piecemight be rolled in the hollow of a ’ 
cane *°. In his description of the Greek manu- 
factures, an historian" of Sicily discriminates their 
price, according to the weight and quality of the 
silk, the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taste, and materials of the em- 
broidery. A single, or even a double or treble 
thread was thought sufficient for ordinary sale; 
hut the union of six threads composed a piece of 
stronger and more costly workmanship. Among 
the colours, he celebrates, with affectation of elo- 
quence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the 
softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was 
raised either in silk or gold : the more simple or- 
nament of stripes or circles was surpassed by the 
nicer imitation of flowers : the vestments that 
were fabricated for the palace of the altar often 
glittered with precious stones ; and the figures 
were delineated in strings of Oriental pearls SI . 

T$U the. twdflh century, Greece alone, of all the 

» Ste Cotistantine (inVit.Barii.e. 74,75, 76. p.lQ-'i- 197 - in Script, 
post who allow* himse) f to use many technicai or 

barbarous Cordi s barbaroi^aays h* p rp woAXw opofcf, ***** y*? 
drt rovJots wdtfoA mfiw. Ducange labours on some ; but lie was not. 

'' " *V r ’ . VP, ’• 'V; *' . ‘ 

a weaver; * : , * , ' - 

21 The manufactory they are described by Hugo 

Falcaodus (Hist-Sicul* in proem, hi Muratori Script. Rerum Itft- 
licaruth, torn, y* p. 256*) is a copy of those of Greece. Without 
transcribing his declamatory sentences, which I have softened* in 
the U*t, I shall observe/ tfiat i» this passage ilie strange word 
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hountrie# of ^wa& ; ^pdssessed of ■ th/s 

insedwhoiatang^ andof the woik- 

to ; prepare this 

die^^ 4qx»iy. Bitt t^oocKt had been stolen' 
by the ’dexterity and diligence <ei the Arabs : the 
Oi^hiief the East and Wegt scoined ’ to 
from the unbelievers their finmitiiteand apparel ; 
and two tities of Spain, Almeria andLisbon, were 
famous for the manufacture^ the use, andperhaps 
the exportation, of Aik. ’ It was first introduced 
into Sicily by the Normans ; and (his emigration 


the --sack' -of /Corinth, Athene, and Thebes , 1 his 
lieutenant embarked with a daptive train of weavers 
and artificeia of bothsexes,a trophy glorious to 
theirmaster,and disgraceful to the Greek emperor**. 
The king of Sicily ' was not insensible of the value, 
of the present ; and, m the restitution of the pri- 
soners, he exceptedohly the male and female ma- 
nufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, 
says the By^tiae historian,undera barbarous 

' aiireniasmia k Wjty propedychanged for awittewaAj by Cuieiiu, 
thc firtt csdltor. } Fdcanto livcd about the ^ 

• & Irik ad i 

Athenas, antique bobiBuio<^bw,«pp^ maxSniibidem 

pmtU.direptft, opifioes ctuwk, quiaef&os pannds torn* sclent, obr 
ignouTmiam Imptntorii Hfais, siikfikp^ gteie^>eaptivos 
dadtuftriit, *Q«0* Rogcrhw, m Merino Sitafe 
Artan texendi ««Os edocere «hioc pmdic^ *ra 

prim b'Cnsds i Mtntn io^ Houflmi* patere 

ocfcpil iogtnii* (Otho Iiw* c * 33. in" 

Mufitori Script- Ittl. tom. ti. f illa^tfce 

bishop 1o ce&brate Usboa and Aimeria in serJodwm paajiBrwn 
•ptidd prienobtUsimw ftnChroni api^l Mmmtorij Aiu£n dSl* 
Ha, tom. is. p. *10.). 
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lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of Da- 
rius **. A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, 
was erected for the use of this industrious colony 24 ; 
’ and the art *is propagated by their children and 
disciples to satisfy the increasing demand of the 
western woHd. The decay of the looms of Sicily 
may be ascribed to die troubles of the island, and 
the competition of the Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among 
her sister, republics, enjoyed the lucrative mono- 
poly 24 . A domestic revolution dispersed the manu- 
facturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
even the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen 
years after this event, the statutes of Modena en- 
join the .planting of mulberry trees, and regulate 
the duties on raw silk 26 . The northern climates 
are less propitious to the education of the talk- 
worm; but the industry of France and England” 
is supplied and enriched by the productions of 
Italy and China. _ : y ■;> 

£3 .Nicetas in Manuel, I. ii* c. ft. p. 65. He describes these 
Greeks as skilled wriJguw aBcvas fyau*ty> as try •m^oamwxotflas ruw 
i^tyuJ^ykeu fftaryr mxm, v , 

as Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles officinaa. The Arabs 
had not introduced silk, though they had planted canes and made 
su^trin the plain of Palermo. . ^ . : f b 

See die l^e t^C^trucicia^Ueam, not by Machiavei, but by 
.his more authentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Mumton, who 
has inserted it in the xith volume, of his Scriptores, quotes this cu- 
rious passage in his ItaliimAnthputies (tom. iydptert* xxv. p. 37B.). 

26 Fwm the MS. statutes, thity are quoied by Muvstori in his 
Itahan Antiquities (tom* if. dissert; m, p. 46—48.)* 

'Srn ’I'he bi^d: stUtinasiufaciujc was established in England to 
the yettf lCgb CAndenm^s Chronological Deduction, vol. ii. p.4) : 

hut it xa to the revocatam of die edict of Nantes that we pwtfhe 
Spitdfields colony. C 


CHAP. 

LIJI. 



us 


'gim'm GLiwmtijAjLL 


ofthe 

.*jfcek . 

empire. 


CHAP. . ’• ' 1 must rep,** ite - 

aeaaty.-meriwWt^'IU afford any 

Revenue just estimeiesof ti’£ pssa.i/'-Kt'je revenue, and the 
resources entire. ^Froif every' • 

province of. Europe 

mi silver discharged, infer tile Impend reservoir 
.»%$eus and perennial sfeedmv j The separation 
of the branches from the ; think, increased the 
relative .magnitude of Constantinople ; and the 
maxims of despotism Contraeted the state to 


the capital* the eapital lo ^thie 
palace to the royalperBofi.v^ 
who visited the East in ".life' ^ twelfth centu^ ii 
lost in his ^admiration' of the Byzantine riches.; 

is here;” says Benjamin Of Tudela, “in* 
“ the queen of dties^ thaf the tributes ^of the 
empfreai# amiuapy deposited, and the 
tovsers are filled mill precious magazines 
!, and gold. It is said, that Con* 
^psyn^eaeh ‘day to her sovereign- 
“ tw^aty ^tlicinisajcud^^ pdeces of gold ; which aw 
“ levied on the shops, taverns, and markets, on 
“ the. mmcbants ofpersia 'and Egypt, of-Russia 
'* and, ^Hungary, of ltaly '.'And,. SpSin, “1*fco fr®- 
“ qutent the sttj 

pecuniary- ® 

doubtless .re®eeta^;' ,{ J^ : '''ie' the three hnhdred . 

A „ - rt, '■ 1 ^ . OaH Y' V*!- ■ *-i t 

i-fm 

- rr “' 




Sevens 


child lEfcr*w£ hat added a Tohime of t«3e|v 
eirors arid fattens of the Jewwh rabtj&i, tre^ot a »ofl 
to dchf the reality of hit travels, ■ *' 
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retrench at least the numerous festivals of the chap. 
Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was 
saved by Theodora and Basil the second, will sug- 
gest a Splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 
supplies and resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check 
or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son, by 
a free and faithful account of the wealth which 
he inherited ; one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds of gold, and three hundred thousand of 
silver, the fruits of her own oeconomy and that of 
her deceased husband !9 . The avarice of Basil is 
not less renowned than his valour and fortune : Ins 
victorious armies were paid and rewarded without 
breaking into the mass of two hundred thousand 
pounds of gold, (about eight millions sterling.) 
which he had buried in the subterraneous vaults 
of the palace :i0 . Such accumulation of treasure is 
rejected by the theory and practice of modem 
policy ; and we are more apt to compute the na- 
tional riches by the use and abuse of the public 
credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are still em- 
braced by a monarch formidable to his enemies ; 
by a republic respectable to her allies ; and both 
have attained their respective ends, of military 
power, and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present rw »»<■ 
wants, or reserved for the future use, of the state, the trope- 

TOT*, 

29 See the continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 107 ), Cedrehus 
(p. 544.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. L xvi. p. WO 

*> Zonaras (tom, ii. 1. xvii. p. £25.)» instead of pounds, uses the 
more classic appellation of talent v which, in a literal seme and 
strict computation, would multiply sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 
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chap, the first and most sacred demand was for the pomp 
and pleasure of the emperor ; an$ his disfcretion 
only could define the measure of his private ex- 
pence. The princes of Constantinople were far 
removed from the simplicity of nature; yet, with 
the revolving seasons, they were led by taste or 
fashion to withdraw to a purer air, from the smoke 
and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or af- 
fected to enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage: 
their leisure was amused hy the exercise of the 
chace and the calmer occupation of fishing, and, 
in the summer heats, they were shaded from the 
sun, and refreshed by the cooling breezes from the 
sea. The coasts and islands of Asia and Europe 
were covered with their magnificent villas; but, 
instead of the modest art which secretly strives to 
hide itself and to decorate the scenery of nature, 
the marble structure of their gardens served only 
to expose the riches of the lord, and the labours of 
the architect The successive casualties of inheri- 
tance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses in the city and 
Suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to the 
ministers of state ; but the great palace ”, the 
of centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed during 
Consttn- eleven centimes to the same position, between the 
tuiople. hippodrome the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the 
gardens, which descended by many a terrace to the 
shores of the Propontis. The primitive edifice of 

*1 For a copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, 
see the Constantinop. Christiana (1. ii. c/4, p. 113—123.) of Du- 
cange, the Tillemont of the middle ages. . Never has laborious 
Germany produced two antiquarians more laborious and accurate 
than these, two natives of lively France. 
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the first Constantine was a copy, or rival, of ancient 
Rome ; the gradual improvements of his succes- 
sors aspired to emulate the wonders of the old 
world “, and in the tenth century, the Byzantine 
palace excited the admiration, at least of the 
Latins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of 
strength, size, and magnificence 33 . But the toil 
and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast 
and irregular pile: each separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of the 
founder ; and the want of space might excuse the 
reigning monarch who demolished,' perhaps with 
secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. 
The oeconomy of the emperor Theophilus allowed 
a more free and ample scope for his domestic 
luxury and splendour. A favourite ambassador, 
who had astonished the Abbassidcs themselves by 
his pride and liberality, presented on his return the 
model of a palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had 
recently . constructed on the banks of the Tigris. 
The model was instantly copied and surpassed : the 
new buildings of Theophilus u were accompanied 

M The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of Per- 
gamus, the Rufinian wood (<f>at8gov aya^fia) t the temple of Adrian 
it CyzicuH, the pyramids, the Phans, &c. according to an epigram 
' Antholog. Grsec. 1. iv. p. 488, 48Q. Brodafi, apud Wechel) as- 
cribed to Julian, ex-prccfect of Egypt, Seventy-one of hi* epigrams, 
some lively, are collected in Brunck (Analcct. Gra*c. tom. ii. p. 403 
—510.); but this b wanting. 

33 Constantinopolitanum Palatrum non pulchritudine .solum, vc- 
rum etiam fortitudme, omnibus quas unquam videramiminilionibui 
praestat (Liutprand, Hist. 1. v. c. 9 . p. 403.). 

M See the anonymous continuator of Theophaues (p. 59.01. 
86.), whom I have followed in the fteat and concise abstract of Le 
J^jau (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom* xb\ p. 436. 438.). 
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C nn P 8 ar ^ ens » anc * fi ye churches, one of which 
was conspicuous for size and beauty : it was crowned 
‘with three domes, the roof of gilt brass reposed on 
columns of Italian marble, and the walls were in-' 
crusted with marbles of various colours. In the 
face of the church, a semicircular portico, of the 
figure and name of the Greek was supported 
by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, and the 
subterraneous vaults were of a similar construction. 
The square before the sigma was decorated with a 
fountain, and the margin of the bason was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning of each season, the bason, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite 
fruits, which were abandoned to the populace for 
the entertainment of the prince. He enjoyed this 
tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent 
with gold and gems, which was raised by a marble 
staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. Below 
the throne were seated the officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of 
the circus ; the inferior steps were occupied by 
the people, and the place below was covered with 
troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The 
square was surrounded by the* hall of justice, the 
arsenal, and the various offices of business and 
pleasure; and the purple chamber was named 
from the annual distribution of robes of scarlet 
and purple by the hand of the empress herself. 
The long series of the apartments was adapted to 
the seasons, and decorated with marble and por- 
phyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with 
a profusion of gold, silyer, and precious stones. 
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'His fanciful magnificence employed the skill and char 
patience of such, artists as the times could afford : 
but the taste of Athens would have despised their 
frivolous and costly labours ; a golden tree, with its 
leaves and branches, which sheltered a multitude 
of birds warbling their artificial notes, and two 
lions of massy gold, and of the natural size, who 
looked and roared like their brethren of the forest. 

The successors of Theophilus, of the Basilian and 
Comnenian dynasties, were not less ambitious of 
leaving some memorial of their residence ; and the 
portion of the palace most splendid and august, 
was dignified with the title of the golden tricli-. 
nium M . With becoming modesty, the rich and I'umiiurr . 
noble Greeks aspired to imitate their sovereign, *"[!,!" lcild ' 
and when they passed through the streets on 
horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, 
they were mistaken by the children for kings"'. 

A matron of Peloponnesus ", who had cherished the 
infant fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was ex- 
cited by tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness 
of her adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 


35 In aurco triclinio quae pnestantior eat para pnieiiliMimiis (ihr 
usurper Romania) degens cameras partes (filiis) dUtribuerat (I >iut- 
prand. Hist. J. v. c. 9. p. 469.). For this lax signification of T ri- 
rlinifcun (aedificium tria vel plura k\ivt} scilicet reye complrctrm), 
see Ducange (Gloss. Grace, el Observations sur Joinrille, p. 340.}, 
and Eeiske (ad Constantinum dc Cercmoniis, p. 7-b 
*8 In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudcla) return filiis xidrntur 
persimiles. I prefer the Latin version of Constantino PLmpciviir 
(p. 46.) lo the French of Baratier (tom. i. p. 4p.}. 

S T See the, account of her journey, munificence, and testament, 
in the .Life of Basil, by his grandson Constantine (c. 74, 75, 7b. 

JJ, 4)5— 1970. < 
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indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or car- 
riage : the soft litter or bed of Danielis was trans- 
ported on the shoulders of ten robust slaves ; and 
as they were relieved at easy distances, a band of 
three hundred was selected for the performance of 
this service. She was entertained in the Byzan- 
tine palace with filial reverence, and the honours 
of a queen 5 and whatever might be the origin of 
her wealth, her gifts were not unworthy of the 
regal dignity. I have already described the fine 
and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of 
linen, silk, and woollen ; but the most acceptable 
.of her presents consisted in three hundred beau- 
tiful youths, of whom one hundred were eunuchs 
" for she was not ignorant,” says the historian, 
" that the air of the palace is more congenial 
“ to such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the 
“ flies of the summer.” Dining her lifetime, she 
bestowed the greater part of her estates in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo; 
the son of fifsil, her universal heir. After 
the payment of the legacies, fourscore .villas or 
farms were added to the Imperial domain ; and 
three thousand slaves of Danielis were enfran chised 
by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to 
the Italian coast. From this example of a private 
matron, we may estimate the wealth and magaifi- 

* Carsamahum (xag(i/u!es, Ducange, Gloss.) Graeci vocant, am- 
putatis vsrilibus ct virgA, puerum eunuchum quos. Verdun eases 
merca tores ob iromensum lucrum facere soleht et in HUpaniam 
ducete (Liutprand, L vi. c. a. p. 470.)— The kat abomination of 
the abominable slave-trade ! Yet I am surprised to flbd m the xth 
century, such active speculations of Commerce in Lorraine. 
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fcence of the emperors. Yet our enjoyments are chap. 
confined by a narrow circle ; and, whatsoever may 
be its Value, the luxury of life is possessed with 
more innocence and safety by the master, of his, 
own, than by the steward of the public, fortune. < 

In an absolute government, which levels the Honours 
distinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the sove- 
reign is the sole fountain of honour ; and the rank, P e . rial fo - 
both in the palace and the empire, depends on the 
titles and offices which are bestowed and resumed 
by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, 
from Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus 10 , the Caesar 
was the second person, or at least the second 
degree, after the supreme title of Augustus was 
more freely communicated to the sons and brothers 
of the reigning monarch. To elude without vio- 
lating his promise to a powerful associate, the 
husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to Teward the piety of his brother Isaac, 
the crafty Alexius interposed a new and super- 
eminent dignity. The happy flexibility of the 
Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustas and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Autocrator), and the union produced the sonorous 
title of Sebastocrator. He was exalted above 
the Cesar on the first step of the throne: the 
public acclamations repeated his name ; and he 
was only distinguished from the sovereign by 

sf 

30 Sec the Alexiad 0. iii. p. 78, 790 of Anna CVmtnena, who, 
except in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle dr Mont, 
pensier. In her awful reverence for titles and fonns, site styles ber 
lather twirnfm^penh the inventor of this royal art, the r*xFI 
and ntnyutv. 
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CHAP, some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet 

I ITT ^ ■' f 

Vg - y nL' The emperor alone could assume the purple or 
red buskins, and the dose diadem or tiara, which 
imitated the fashion of the Persian kings 40 . 
It wasan 'high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, 
almost- concealed by a profusion of pearls and 
jewels: the crown was formed by an horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold : at the summit, the 
point of their intersection, was placed a globe 
or cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl de- 
pended on either cheek. Instead of red, the 
buskins of the Sebastocrator and Caesar were 
green; and on their open coronets or crowns, 
tiie precious gems were more sparingly -distri- 
buted. Beside and below the Caesar, the fancy 
of Alexius created the Panhypersebastos and the 
Protosebastos, whose sound and signification will 
satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority 
and a priority above the simple name of Au- 
gustus; and tins sacred and primitive title of 
the Roman prince was degraded to the kins- 
men and servants of the Byzantine court The 
daughter of Alexius applauds, with fond com- 
placency, this artful gradation of hopes and ho- 
nours; but tile science of words is accessible to 
the meanest capacity ; and this vain dictionary 
was easily enriched by the pride of his successors. 

40 Irtpju a, SiaSrj/ia \ s$e Reiske, ad Ceremoniale, p. 14, 

15. Ducange has given a learned dissertation on the crowns of 
Constantinople, Rome, France, Sec. (sur Joinvillc, xxy. p. 299 — 
303.) ; but of his thirty-four models, none exactly tally with Anne’s 
description. 
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To their favourite sons or brothers, they imparted chap. 
the more lofty appellation of Lord or Despot, which 
was illustrated with new ornaments and preroga- 
tives, and placed immediately after, the person of 
the emperor himself. The five titles of, 1 . Despot; 

2. Sebastocrator; 3. Ceesar; 4. Pankypersebastos; . 
and, 5. Protosebastos ; were usually confined to 
the princes of his blood : they were the emanations 
of his majesty, but as they exercised no regular 
functions, their existence was useless, and their 
authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial powers officers c 
of government must be divided and exercised by {he'Tute 
the ministers of the palace and treasury, the fleet and the 
and army. The titles alone can differ ; and in anBy ' 
the revolution of ages, the counts and prefects, 
the pretor and quaestor, insensibly descended, 
while their servants rose above their heads to 
the first honours of the state. 1. In a monarchy, 
which refers every object to the person of the 
prince, the care and ceremonies of the palace 
form the most respectable department. The Cu- 
ropalata* 1 ,. so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiarc, whose pri- 
mitive functions were limited to the custody of' 
the wardrobe. From thence his jurisdiction was 

** Pars exstans curia, solo diademate dispar, 

Ordine pro rerum. vocitatus Cura-Palati ; 
say 9 the African, Corippus (de Laudibua Justini, 1. i. 136.) ; and 
in the same fcentury (the vith), Cassiodorus represents him, who, 
vifgft aure& decoratua, inter numerosa obsequia primus ante pedes 
Tegis incederet ^Variar. vii. 5.). But this great officer, (unknown) 
avnnyvtoroT, exercising no function, wfc ofofuw, was cast down by 
the modern Greeks to the xvth rank (Codin. c. 5. p. 65.). 
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CHAP, extended over the numerous medals of pomp and 
luxury ; and he presided with his silver wand at 
the public and private audience. 2. In the ancient 
' system of Constantine, the name of Lagothete, or 
accountant, was applied to the receivers of the 
finances : the principal officers were distinguished 
-a$ the Logothetes of the domain, of the posts, the 
army, the private and public treasure; and the 
great Logothete, the supreme guardian of the 
laws and revenues, is compared with the chancellor 
of the Latin monarchies 43 . His discerning eye 
.pervaded the civil administration ; and he was as- 
sisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or pre- 
fect of the city, the first secretary, and the keepers 
of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or pur- 
ple ink which was reserved for the sacred signa- 
ture of the emperor alone **. The introductor and 
interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the great 
Chiauss 44 and the Dragoman w , two names of 

; 42 Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. vii. c. i.) defines him vs Aotivwv 
K cryjtcA of iop, cSs ffEAXipw tivoLcv A oyoBtrrpr, Y et the epithet of 
was added by the elder Androiiicus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822, 823.)- 
From Leo L (A. D. 470.) the Imperial ink, which is still 
visible on some original acts, was a mixture of Vermillion and cin- 
nabar, or purple. The emperor’s guardians, who shared in this 
: prerogative, always marked in green ink the indiction, and die 
- month. See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique (tom. L p. 611—513,} 
a valuable abridgment. % , 

44 The sultan sent a Smww to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1. vi. 

p* 170. Ducange ad lqc.)j and Pachymer often speaks of die ixeyas 
rgaovt (L vii. c. 1. 1. xil. c. 30. 1. xiii. c. 22.). The Chiaousb basha 
is now at the head of 700 officers (Rycaufs Ottoman Empire, 
p. 349. octavo edition.). . , - 

45 Tagafaem is 4^5 Arabic same of an interpreter (IPHerWot, 
p. 854, 856. j j Wf* i|rW hfpmvw oil leomm 

says Codinus (c. 70.' ,p. 070- 'See ViUehardouin 

Busbequius (Epist. iv. p.338.), Mid Ducange (Observation* sur 
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Turkish origin, and which, are still familiar to the 
Sublime Porte. 3. From die humble style and 
service of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose to 
'the station of generals ; the military themes of the 
East and West, the legions of Europe and Asia, 
were often divided, till the great Domestic was 
finally invested with the universal and absolute 
command of the land forces. The Protostrator, 
in his original functions, was the assistant of 
.the emperor when he mounted on horseback : he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great Do- 
mestic in the field ; and his jurisdiction extended 
over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal train of 
hunting and hawking. The Stratopedarch v?as 
the great judge of the camp ; the Protospathaire 
commanded the guards; the Constable 46 t the 
great JEteriarch, and the Acolyth, were the 
separate chiefs of tile Franks, the Barbarians, and 
the Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who,- in the decay of the national spirit, formed 
the nerve of the Byzantine armies. 4. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great 
Duke ; in his absence tWy obeyed the great 
Drungaire of the fleet : and, in hie place, the 
Emir, or admiral, a name pf Saracen extraction* 7 , 
hut which has been naturalized in all tbemodera 
languages of Europe. Of these officers, and pi 
many more whom it would be useless to enumerate 
the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Theii 

*6 KovorauXot, or kqvtotouXos, a corruption from the Latin Coxpe 
stabuli, or the French Connetable. In a military sense, it wan me 
by the Greeks in the xith century, at least as early as in France, 

47 It* was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xtft 
century, Giannone reckons the admiral of Sicily among the gre 
officers. 
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honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, 
their mutual salutations and respective pre-emi- 
nence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
people ; and the code was almost perfect when this 
baseless fabric, the monument of pride and servi- 
tude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the em- 
pire «. 

, The most lofty titles, and the most humble 
postures, which devotion has applied to the Su- 
preme Being, have been prostituted by flattery 
and fear to creatures of the same nature with our- 
selves. The mode of adoration of falling pro- 
strate on the ground, and kissing the feet of the 
emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from Per- 
sian servitude ; but it was continued and aggra- 
vated till the last age of the Greek monarchy. 
Excepting only on Sundays, when it was waved, 
from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating 
reverence was exacted from all who entered the 
royal presence, from the princes invested with the 
diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who 
represented their independent sovereigns, the ca- 
liphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings of France 
and Italy, and the Latin emperors of ancient 
Aome. In his transactions of business, Liutprandj 

v 48 This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George 
Codinus £uropalata, who survived the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks: his elaborate, though trifling, work (de OfRctisEccleske 
et Aulae C. P.) has been illustrated by the notes of Goar, and the 
three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. 

*9 The respept&il salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, 
ad os, is the root of the Latin word, adoro adware. See otir learned 
Selden,(vol. iii. p; 143—145. 942.), in his Tides of Honour. It, 
* seems, from the 1st book of Herodotus, to he of Persian origin. 
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bishop of Cremona 50 , asserted the free spirit of a chap. 
Frank' and the dignity of his master Otho. Yet 
his sincerity cannot disguise the abasement of his Reception 
■first audience. When he approached the throne, sailor's!'*’’" 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble their 
notes, which were accompanied by the roarings of 
the two lions of gold. With his two companions 
Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall pro- 
strate ; and thrice he touched the ground with his 
forehead. Pie arose, but in the short interval, the 
throne had been hoisted by an engine from the 
floor to the cieling, the Imperial figure appeared in 
new and more gorgeous apparel, and the interview 
was concluded in haughty and majestic silence. 

In this honest and curious narrative the bishop of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of the Byzan- 
tine court, which are still practised in the Sublime 
Porte, and which were preserved in the last age by 
the dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long 
journey by the sea and land, from Venice to Con- 
stantinople, the ambassador halted at the golden 
gate, till he was conducted by the formal officers 
to the hospitable palace prepared for his reception ; 
but this palace was a prison, and his jealous keep- 
ers prohibited all social intercourse either with 
strangers or natives. At his first audience, he 
offered the gifts of his master, slaves, and golden 
vases, and costly armour. The ostentatious pay- 
ment of the officers and troops displayed before his 
eyes the riches of the empire : he was entertained 

50 The two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all that 
he saw or suffered in the Greek capital, are pleasantly described by 
himself (Hist. 1. vi. c. 1—4. p. 469—471. Legatio ad Nicephorum 
•Phocam, p. 479-^4890. 
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at a royal banquet ' 1 , in which the ambassadors of 
the nations were marshalled by the esteem or con- 
tempt of the Greeks : from his own table, the 
emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the plates 
which he had tasted ; and his favourites were dis- 
missed with a robe of honour ®. In the morning 
and evening of each day, his civil and military 
servants attended their duty in the palace ; their 
labour was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the 
smile, of their lord; his commands were signified 
by a nod or a sign : but all earthly greatness stood 
silent and submissive in his presence. In his regu- 
lar or extraordinary processions through the capital, 
he im veiled his person to the public view : the rites 
of policy were connected with those of religion, and 
his visits to the principal churches were regulated 
by the festivals of the Greek calendar. On the 
eve of these processions, the gracious or devout 
intention of the monarch was proclaimed by the 
heralds. The streets were cleared and purified ; 
the pavement was strewed with flowers ; the most 
precious furniture, the gold and silver plate, and 
silken hangings, were displayed from the windows 
and balconies, and a severe discipline restrained 
and silenced the tumult of the populace. The 

# Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his fore- 
head, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two 
cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
Xcatopestnti) together, and singly, climbed, stood, played, descended, 

- See. ita me stupidum reddidit : utrum mirabilius nescio (p. 470.). 
At another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of the 
Apostles was read elatfi, vocc non Latine (p. 483.). 

M Gala is not improbably derived from Cola, or Caloat, in. Ara- 
bic a robe of honour (Reiske, Not. in Ccremon. p. 84.). 
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march was opened by the military officers at the 
head of their troops : they were followed in dong 
order by the magistrates and ministers of the civil 
government : the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, aud at the 
church door he was solemnly received by the pa- 
triarch and his clergy. The task of applause was 
not abandoned* to the rude and spontaneous voices 
of the crowd. The most convenient stations were 
occupied by the bands of the blue and green fac- 
tions of the circus; and their furious conflicts, 
which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk 
to an emulation of servitude. From either side 
they echoed in responsive melody the praises of the 
emperor ; their poets and musicians directed the 
choir, and long life ®* and victory were the bur- 
den of every song. The same acclamations were 
performed at the audience, the banquet, and the 
church; and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repeated in the Latin **, Gothic, Per- 
sian, French, and even English language “, by the 
mercenaries who sustained the real or fictitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, this science of form and 
flattery has been reduced into a pompous and 

33 Tlo\vxgovigtw is explained by (Codin. c. 7* Ducangc, 

Gloss. Gnec. tom. i. p. 1199-). 

54 Ku)v<T€g€er Aeous ‘/jfimgivu ftergovp — j3ik? 0£> trey (rtfim $ — frn&ifc AofUPt 
H/iir«fo7o £« tip tiovXros ayyos (Ceremon. C. 75. p. 215.). The want of 
the Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their 0 \ nor do they 
regard quantity. Till he recollected the true language, these 
strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

55 Bagafyoi Kaja ryv walgiav yXaffaav kcu ou7<n, yyow \vk\ivin 
voXvxgotngbwrt (Codin. p. 90.). I wish he had preserved the words, 
boweyer corrupt, of their English acclamation. 
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CHAP, trifling volume * which the vanity of succeeding 
times might enrich with an ample supplement. 

’ Yet the calmer reflection of a prince would surely 
suggest, that the same acclamations were Applied 
to every character and every feign : and if he had 
risen from a private rank, he might remember, 
that his own voice had been the loudest and most 
eager in applause, at the very moment when he 
envied the fortune, or conspired against the life, of 
his predecessor 47 . 

Marriage The princes of the North, of the nations, says 
Geiars Constantine, without frith or fame, were ambi- 

* ^1? tious of mingling their blood with the blood of 

nationi. the Caesars, by their marriage with a royal virgin, 
or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Ro- 
man prince ®. The aged monarch, in his in- 
structions to his son, reveals the secret maxims of 
policy and pride ; and suggests the most decent 
reasons for refusing these insolent and unreason- 
able demands. Every animal, says the discreet 
emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a mate 
among the animals of his own species ; and the 
human species is divided into various tribes, by 

36 For all these ceremonies, see the professed work of Constan- 
tine Porphvrogenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of 
his German editors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the 
■ standing courtiers, p. 80. not. 23. 62.5 for the adoration , except on 
Sundays, p. 95 . 240. not. 131. j the processions, p. 2, &c. not. p. 
3, &c. ; the acclamation, passim, not. 25, &c. ; the factions and 
Hippodrome, p. 177—214. not. 9 , 93 , &c. ; the Gothic games, p. 
221. not. 111 . j vintage, p. 217 . not. 109 . : much more informa- 
tion is scattered over the work. 

*7 Et privato Othoni et nuper eadem dicenti nota adulatio (Ta- 
cit. Hist. 1.85.). 

58 The xiiith chapter, de Administratione Imperii, may be ex- 
plained and rectified by the Familiae Byzantin® of Ducange. 
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the distinction of language, religion, and manners, chap. 
A just regard to the purity of descent preserves 
'the harmony of public and private life; but the 
■mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of 
disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
opinion and practice of the sage Romans: their 
jurisprudence proscribed the marriage of a citizen 
and a stranger : in the days of freedom and virtue, 
a senator would have scorned to match his daughter 
with a king : the glory of Mark Antony was 
sullied by au Egyptiap wife 59 ; and the emperor 
Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to dis- 
miss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice 6o . 

This perpetual interdict was ratified by the fa- 
bulous sanction of the great Constantine. ; The 
ambassadors of the nations, more especially of the 
unbelieving nations, were solemnly admonished, 
that such strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. The ir- Imaginary 
revocable law was inscribed on the altar of St Constan- 
Sophia ; and the impious prince who should stain Unc - 
the majesty of the purple was excluded from the 
civil and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. 

If the ambassadors were instructed by any false 

Sequiturque nefas JEgyptia conjunx (Virgil, iEneid viii.688.) 

Yet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. 

Quid te mutavit (says Antony in a private letter to Augustus) an 
quod reginam ineo? Uxor mea cat (Sueton. in August, c. 6q.). 

Yet I much question (for I cannot stay to inquire), whether the 
triumvir ever dared to celebrate his marriage either with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

Berenicera invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7.). 

Have ^observed elsewhere, that this Jewish beauty was at this 
time above fifty years of age ? The judicious* Racine has most dis- 
creetly suppressed both her age and her country. 

YOL. X. K 
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brethren in the Byzantine history, they might 
produce three memorable examples of the violation 
of this imaginary law : the marriage of Leo, or* 
rather of his father Constantine the fourth, with" 
the daughter of the king of the Chozars, the 
nuptials of the grand-daughter of Romanus with 
a Bulgarian prince, and the union of Bertha of 
France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself. To these ob- 
jections three answers were prepared, which solved 
the difficulty and established the law. I. The 
deed and the guilt of Constantine Copronymus 
were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who 
sullied the baptismal font, and declared war against 
the holy images, had indeed embraced a Barbarian 
Wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the 
just censure of the church and of posterity. II. 

, Romanus could not be alleged as a legitimate em- 
peror; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of the 
laws, and regardless of the honour, of the mon- 
archy. His son Christopher, the father of the 
bride,, was the third in rank in the college of 
princes, at once the subject and the accomplice of 
a rebellious parent. The Bulgarians were sincere 
and devout Christians ; and the safety of the em- 
pire, with the redemption of many thousand cap- 
tives, depended on this preposterous alliance. Yet 
no consideration could dispense from the law of 
Constantine : the clergy, the senate, and tbe people, 
disapprovedthe conduct of Romanus ; and he was 
reproachecb&>th in hislife and death, as thus author 
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of the public disgrace. III. For the marriage of CHA P, 
his own son with the daughter of Hugo king of 
Italy, fl more honourable defence is contrived by Thethirf. 
the wise Forphyrogenitus. Constantine, the great 
and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks 61 ; and his prophetic spirit beheld the 
vision of their future greatness. They alone were 
excepted from the general prohibition : Hugo king 
of France was the lineal descendant of Charle- 
magne 64 • and his daughter Bertha inherited the 
prerogatives of her family and nation. The voice 
of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud 
or error of the Imperial court. The patrimonial 
estate of Hugo was reduced from the monarchy 
of France to the simple county of Arles ; though 
it was not denied, that, in the confusion of the 
times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Pro- 
vence, and invaded the kingdom of Italy. His 
father was a private noble ; and if Bertha derived 
her female descent from the Carlovingian line, 
every step was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. 

The grandmother of Hugo was the famous Val- 
drada, the concubine, rather than the wife, of 
the second Lothair ; whose adultery, divorce, and 

61 Constantine was made to praise die tvywui and of 

the Franks, with whom he c&tned ft private and public alliance. 

The French writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat. Polybii) are 
highly delighted with these compliments. 

& Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 26.) 
exhibits a pedigreeand life of the illustrious king Hugo (vtgi€f**rw 
pnyos Ovjwh.) A more, correct idta may be formed from the 
Criticism of Psgi, the Annals of Muiatori, and the Abridgment of 
St Mart^ A. D. 085— 946. 
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J CHAP, second nuptials, had provoked against him the 
thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was 
styled, the great Bertha, was successively the wife 
of the count of Arles and of the marquis of Tus- 
cany : France and Italy were scandalized by her 
gallantries ; and, till the age of threescore, her 
lovers, of every degree, were the zealous servants 
of her ambition. The example of maternal incon- 
tinence was copied by the king of Italy ; and the 
three favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated 
with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and Se- 
mele*\ The daughter of Venus was granted to 
the solicitations of the Byzantine court : her name 
of Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia; and 
she was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young 
Romanus, the future heir of the empire of the 
East. The consummation of this foreign alliance 
was suspended by the tender age of the two parties ; 
and, at the end of five years, the union was dis- 
solved by the death of the virgin spouse. The 
second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden 


of plebeian, but, of Roman, birth : and their two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne, w’ere given in 


Otho of marriage to the princes of the earth. The 
A. D. 972 . was bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the 


eldest. 


eon of the great Othb, who had solicited this alli- 


ance with arms and embassies. It might legally he 


' to After the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand very 
ftaturally adds, et quoniam non rex solus iis abutebatur, earum 
incertis patribus originem ducunt (Hist. l.iv. c. 6.) : for the 
marriage of the younger Bertha, see Hist.i. v. c. 5.; for ihe in- 
continence of the elder, dulcis exercitio Hymencei, 1. ii. c. 15. ; for 
the virtues and vices of Hugo, 1. iii. c. 5. Yet it must not be 
forgot, that the bishop of Cremona was a lover of scandal. 
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questioned how far a Saxon was entitled to the pri- 
vilege* of the French nation : but every scruple was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had 
restored the empire of the West. After the 
death of her father-in-law and husband, Theo- 
phano governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, 
during the minority of her son, the third Otho ; 
and the Latins have praised the virtues of an em- 
press, who sacrificed to a superior duty the remem- 
brance of her country 64 . In the nuptials of her 
sister Anne, every prejudice was lost, and every 
consideration of dignity was superseded, by the 
stronger argument of necessity and fear. A Pa- 
gan of the North, Wolodomir, great prince of 
Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman pur- 
ple; and his claim was enforced by the threats 
of war, the promise of conversion, and the offer 
of a powerful succour against a domestic rebel. A 
victim of her religion and country, the Grecian 
princess was tom from the palace of her fathers, 
and condemned to a savage reign and an hopeless 
exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the 
neighbourhood of. the Polar circle 63 . Yet the 
marriage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful : 
the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was re- 
commended by her Imperial descent ; and Jhe 

6* Licet ilia Impcratrix Graeca sibi et aliis fuisset satis utilis, et 
optima, & c. is the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, torn.' 
iv. A. D. 989, No. 3. Her marriage and principal actions may be 
found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the proper years. 

fis Cedrenus, tom ii. p.699. Zonaras, tom. it p. 221. FJ niacin. 
Hist. Saracenica, 1. iii. c. 0. Nestor apud Levesque, tom. ii. p. H2. 
Pagi, Critica, A. D. 987* No. 6. : a singular concourse I Wolodomir 
and Anne are ranked among the saints of the Russian church. 

• Yet We know his vices, and aw ignorant of hot virtues. 
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king of France, Henry I. sought a wife on the 
last borders of Europe and Christendom “ 

In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the 
first slave of the ceremonies which he imposed, of 
the rigid forms which regulated each word and 
gesture, besieged him in the palace, and violated 
the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives 
and fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary 
will: and the firmest minds, superior to the allure- 
ments of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by 
the i more active pleasure of commanding their 
equate. The legislative and executive powers 
were centered in the person of the monarch, and 
the last remains of the authority of the senate were 
finally eradicated by Leo the philosopher w . A 
lethargy of servitude had benumbed the minds of 
the Greeks : .in the' wildest tumults of rebellion 
they never aspired to the idea of a free constitu- 
tion ; and the private character of the prince was 
the only source and measure of their public hap- 
piness. Superstition rivetted their chains ; in the 
church of St. Sophia he was solemnly, crowned 
by the patriarch; at. the foot of the altar, they 
pledged , their passive and unconditional obedience 

05 Henrietta primus duxit trxorem Scythicam, Russam, filiam 
regis Jeroslai. An embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and 
the father gratanter filiam cum multi* donis misit. This event 
happened in the year 1051. See the passages of the original chro- 
nicles in Bouquet’s Historians of France, (tom. xi. p. 29- 159* >Gl. 
aw* .384. 481. Voltaire might wonder at this alliance ; but he 
should Dot have owned his ignorance of the country, religion, Ac, 

of Jeroilfus a name so conspicuous in the Rtftalan annals. ' 

•; A constitution of Leo the Philosopher (lxxvHi.) ne senatus- 
consulta amplius ftant, speaks the language of naked despotism, 
«£ 06 ro noya^x 0 * tijr tovIvp arrprhi tutevpi*, e«i Korjuihu# 

+* *Xgn*or tuffa tormr****' 
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to his government and family. On his side he chap. 
engaged to abstain as much as possible from the 
capital* punishments of death and mutilation his Corona- 
’ orthodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, 1 
and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 
synods, and the canons of the holy church® 8 . 

But the assurance of mercy was loose and indefi- 
nite : he swore, not to his people, but to an in- 
visible judge, and except in the inexpiable guilt 
of heresy, the ministers of heaven were always 
prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and to 
absolve the venial transgressions, of their .sove- 
reign. The Greet ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate : at the nod of 
a tyrant the bishops were created, or transferred, 
or deposed, or punished with an ignominious 
death: whatever might be their wealth or influ- 
ence, they could never succeed like the Latin cler- 
gy in the establishment of an independent republic ; 
and the patriarch of Constantinople condemned, 
what he secretly envied, the temporal greatness of 
his Roman brother. Yet the exercise of bound- 
less despotism is happily checked by the laws 
of nature and necessity. In proportion to his 
wisdom and virtue, the master of an empire is 
confined to the path of his sacred and laborious 
duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, he 
drops the sceptre too weighty for his hands ; and 
the motions of the royal image are ruled by the 

fa Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p. 120, 121.) gives an idea of this 
oath so sttong to the church wot mu ynpios 8ou\or km vb* n*s dytas 
twvtatfW so weak to the people «u 
,tuu tyumev rwhts k«7k to tyw&y. 


a - 
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imperceptible thread. of some mMster or favourite, 
who undertakes for his private interest to exercise 
the task of the public oppression. In soirfe fatal 
moment, the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves ; and ex- 
perience has proved, that whateverls gained in the 
extent, is lost in the safety and solidity, of regal 
power. 

Whatever titles, a despot may assume, what- 
ever claims he may assert, it is on the sword that 
he must ultimately depend to guard him against 
his foreign and domestic enemies. From the 
age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades, the 
world (for I overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by the three 
great empires or nations of the Greeks, the Sara- 
cens, and the Franks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their cou- 
rage, their arts and riches, and their obedience 
to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, were supe- 
rior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sara- 
cens, in the second and third of these warlike 
qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to pur- 
chase the service of the poorer nations, and to 
maintain a naval power for the protection of their 
coasts and the annoyance of their enemies* 9 . A 

commerce of mutual benefit exchanged tlfe gold of 
, ' ' ‘ . ■ . . 

*9 If listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of. 
Gtbp/Nec est iu man domino tuo clasahim numerus. Navigan- 
Uttjn ffortitudo mihi soli wes$^q$i eum classibusaggrediar, betto ma- 
Itttmas civitates demoharjetquas fluminibus sunt vicina 
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Constantinople for the blood of the Sdavonians 
and Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians : their 
valour /contributed to the victories of Nicephorus 
and Zimisoes ; and if an hostile people pressed too 
closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the desire of peace, by 
the well-managed attack of a more distant tribe 70 . 
The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the columns of Hercules, 
was always claimed, and often possessed, by the 
successors of Constantine. Their capital was filled 
with naval stores and dexterous artificers: the 
situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep 
gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed their sub- 
jects to the exercise of navigation; and the trade 
of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen 
to the Imperial fleet 71 . Since the time of the 
Peloponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere of 
action had not been enlarged ; and the science of 
naval architecture appears to have declined. The 
art of constructing those stupendous machines 
which displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges .of 
oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other. 


redtgam in faviUam. (Liutprand in Legal, ad Nicephorum 
Phocam, in Muratori Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. 
p. 481.). He observes in another place, qui cacteris pnestant 
Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

7° Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qu& ortus cst 
pauper et pellicea Saxonia : pecunia qu& pollemus omnes nationes 
super eum invitabimus : et quasi Ker&micum confringcmus (Liut- 
prand in Leg&t. p. 4870* The two books, dc administrando Im- 
perio, perpetually incukatc the same policy. 

The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, 
tom. yj. p. 825—848.), which is given more correct from a rnanu- 
. script of <3udius, by the laborious Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. Vi. 
p. 372—379.)* relates .to the Naumachia or naval war. ■ 
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CHAP, was unknown to tke driphuildera of Constanti- 
as the mechanicians of modem 
days 7 *. The Dromones ”, car light galliesr of the 
Byzantine empire were content with two' tier of 
oars; each tier -was composed of five-and-twenty 
benches; and two rowers were seated on each 
bench, whoplyed their oars on either side of the 
vessel. To these we must add the captain or cen- 
turion, who, in time of action, stood erect with his 
armour-bearer on the poop, two steersmen at.the 
helm, and two officers at the prow, the one to 
manage the anchor, the other to point mid play 
against the enemy the tube of liquid fire. The 
whole crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed 
the double service of mariners and soldiers ; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive arms, 
with bows and arrows, which they used from the 
upper deck, with long pikes, which they pushed 
through the port-holes of the lower tier. Some- 
times indeed the ships of war were of a larger and 
more solid construction; and the labours of combat 
and navigation were more regularly divided between 
seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty ma- 
riners. But for the most part they were of the 
light and manageable size ; and as the cape of 


73 Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy ofDemetrius 
Poliorcetes. These were for real use: the forty rows of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of ancient Coins, fee. p. 231— 
236.), iff compared as 4£ to one, with an English lQOgun ship. 

7 3 The Dromones of Leo, &c. are so clearly described with two 
tier of oars, that I must censure the version of Mcursius. and Fa- 
bricius, who pervert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic 
appellation of Triremes. The Byzantine historians are sometimes 
guilty of the same inaccuracy. 
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Malea iq Ritoponnesus was stffl dotted with its chap. 
ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported 
five miles over land across the Isthmus of Corinth 74 . 

The prindples of maritime tactics had not under- 
gone any change since the time of Thucydides •' a 
squadron of gallies still advanced ip a crescent, 
charged to the front, and strove to impel their 
sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their anta- 
gonists. A machine for casting stones and, darts 
was built of strong timbers in the midst of the 
deck; and the operation of bearding- was effected 
by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed men. 

The language of signals, so clear and copious in 
the naval grammar of the moderns* was imperfectly 
expressed by the various positions and colours of a 
commanding flag. In the darkness of the night the 
same orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, 
to break, to form, were conveyed by the lights of 
the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals were 
repeated from one mountain to another ; a chain of 
eight stations commanded a space of five hundred 
miles ; and Constantinople in a few hours was ap- 
prized of the hostile motions of the Saracens of 
Tarsus”. Some estimate may be formed of the 

7« Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. lxi. p. 185. He 
calmly praises the stratagem as a 0#i >\qy awenp kcu c rotpyp ; but the 
sailing round Pelopbnnesus is described by his terrified fancy as a 
circumnavigation of a thousand miles. 

75 The continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 122, 123.) names the 
successive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, mount Argseus, 

Isamus, JEgilus, , hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mocilus, the hill of 
Auxentius, the sun-dial of the Pharus of the great palace. He af- 
firms, that the news were transmitted %v wcapct, in an indivisible 
moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too 
much, says nothing. How much more forcible and instructive 
would have been the definition of three, or six, or twelve hours ? 
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CHAP, power of the Greek emperors, byth^curious and 
minute detai^of the armament which was prepared 
for the reduction of Crete. A fleet ’of one 
hundred and twelve gallies, and seventy-five vessels 
of the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the 
capital, the islands of the /Egean sea, and the sea- 
ports of Asia,' Macedonia, and Greece. It carried 
thirty-four thousand mariners, seven thousand 
three hundred and forty soldiers, seven hundred 
Russians, and five thousand and eighty-seven 
Mardaites, whose fathers' had been transplanted 
from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 
most probably of a month, was computed at thirty- 
four centenaries of gold, about one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy 
is bewildered by the endless recapitulation of 
arms and engines, of clothes and linen, of bread 
for the men and forage for the horses, and of 
stores and utensils of every description, inade- 
quate to the conquest of a petty island, but 
amply sufficient for the establishment of a flourish- 
ing colony’ 6 . 

Tactic* The invention of the Greek fire did not, like 

iwterof that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution in 
the Greeks the, , art of war. To these liquid combustibles 
the city and empire of Constantine owed their 
deliverance *, and they were employed in sieges 

- 7® See. the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. 
y c. 44. p* 176 — , 192 . A critical reader will discern some inconsis- 
tencies in different parts of this account; but they are not more 
obscure or more stubborn tiian the establishment and effectives, 
the present and fit for duty, the rank and file and the private, of a 
modem return, which retain in prdper hands the knowjedge of 
these profitable mysteries, 
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an d sea-fights with terrible effect. But they. were 
eitherTess improved, or less susceptible of improve- 
ment: 'the engines of antiquity, the catapult®, 
balist®, and battering-rams, were still of most fre- 
quent and powerful use in the attack and defence 
of fortifications ; nor was the decision of battles re- 
duced to the quick and heavy fire of a line of in- 
fantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with 
armour against a similar fire of their enemies. 
Steel and iron were still the common instruments 
of destruction and safety; and the helmets, cui- 
rasses, and shields, of the tenth century did not, 
either in form or substance, essentially differ from 
those which had covered the companions of Alex- 
ander or Achilles 77 . But. instead of accustoming 
the modem Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to 
the constant and easy use of this salutary^veight, 
their armour was laid aside in light chariots, 
which follotlfcl the march, till, on the approach of 
an enemy, they resumed with haste and reluctance 
the unusual encumbrance. Their offensive wea- 
pons consisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears ; 
but the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of 
its length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt ; and the emperors lament the decay 
of archery as a cause of the public misfortunes, 
and recommend, as an advice, and a command, 
that the military youth, till the age of forty, should 

n See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, vt/t irKuv, wtgi 
ArXwfttg, and yvfuwttas^ in the Tactics of Leo, with the corre- 
sponding passages in those of Constantine. 
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CHA P, arduously practise the exercise of the boW*. 
The bands, or regiments, were usually three hun- 
dred strong ; and, as a medium between 'the ex- 
tremes of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of 
Leo and Constantine were formed eight deep; 
but the cavalry charged in four ranks,- from the 
reasonable consideration, that the weight of the 
front could not be increased by any pressure of the 
hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry or 
cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious 
array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of 
the troops, whose numbers might swell the ap- 
pearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen 
band would dare to encounter the spears and 
swords of the Barbarians. The order of battle 
must have varied according to the ground, the ob- 
ject, aiyj l the adversary; but their ordinary dis- 
position, in two lines and a reserv%presented a 
succession of hopes and resources mist agreeable 
to die temper as well as the judgment of the 
Greeks 39 . In case of a repulse, the first line fell 
haek into the intervals of the second ; and the re- 
serve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the re- 
treat Whatever authority could enact was ac- 
complished, at least in theory, by the camps and 

7® They observe yog tq$uos mavfcxus apftoiOtunis . vths 

tqiOKHsra troAAn wr tt»6t <npaXfia}a yty&rOcu (Leo, Tactic, p. -581. 
Constantin, p. 1216 .). Yet such were not die maxims of the 
Greek^j^ Romani, who despised the loose and distant practice 

70 Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669 . and 7 * hand the 
xiilh wWi -thcxyttith chapter. 
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marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts chaA 
and hooks, of the Byzantine monarch w . What- 
ever art could produce from the forge, the loom, 
or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by the 
riches of the prince, and the industry of his nume- 
rous workmen. But neither authority nor art 
could frame the most important machine, the 
soldier himself; and if the ceremonies of Constan- 
tine always suppose the safe and triumphal return 
of the emperor m , his tactics seldom soar above the 
means of escaping a defeat, and procrastinating the 
war 82 . Notwithstanding some transient success* 
the Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and 
that of their neighbours.' A cold hand and a 
loquacious tongue was the vulgar description of 
the nation : the author of the tactics was besieged 
in his capital; and the last of the Barbarians, 
who trembled at the name of the Saracens, or 
Franks, couW proudly exhibit the medals of gold 
and silver which they had extorted from the feeble 


80 In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the lost 
of discipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without 
scruple (Proem, p. 537-), the reproaches of o/uXeia, ala(ia, ayi t/muna 

a, &c. nordoes.it appear that the same censures were less 
deserved in the next generation by the disciples of Constantine. 

81 See in the Ceremonial (1. ii. c. 19 . p. 353.) the form of the 
emperor’s trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while 
the singers chanted “ thou hast made my enemies my footstool V* 
and the people shouted forty times, the kyrie eleiaon. 

82 Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668.) that a fair open battle against any 
nation whatsoever it ,cir«r$c&cf and twuarthnrov ; the words are strong, 
and the remark is true $ yet if such had been the opinion of ihe old 
Romans, Leo had never reigned on the shores of the Thracian 
Bosphorus. 
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sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit their 
government and character denied, might' have 
been inspired in softie degree by the influence of 
religion ; but the religion of the Greeks could only 
teach them to suffer and to yield. The emperor 
Nicephoros, who restored for a moment the disci- 
pline and glory of the Roman name, was desirous 
of bestowing the honours of martyrdom on the 
Christians who lost their lives in an holy war 
against the infidels. But this political law was 
(Jpfeated by the opposition of the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the principal senators: and they 
strenuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all 
who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier, 
should be separated, during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful “. . 

These scruples of the Greeks have been com- 
pared with the tears of the primitive Moslems 
when they were held back from battle ; and this 
contrast of base superstition and high-spirited en- 
thusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the his- 
tory of the rival nations. The subjects of the 
last caliphs 1 ** had undoubtedly degenerated from 
the zeal and faith of the companions of the pro- 
phet. Yet their martial creed still represented 

B3 Zonaras (tom.ji.l. xvi. p. 208 , 203 .) and Cedrcnus (Compcnd. 
p. 668.) who relate the design of Nicephorus, most unfortunately 
apply the epithet of ywm»s to the opposition of the patriarch. 

M The xviith chapter of the tactics of the different nations, i9 
the most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The 
manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic* p. 809-r817* and a 
fragment from the Medicean MS. in the preface of the vith volume 
of Meursius) the Homan emperor was too frequently called upon 
to study. 
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the Deity as the author of war 89 : the vital . chap. 

* v ITT 

though latent spark of fanaticism still globed in 
the. heart of their religion, and among the Sara* 
cens who dwelt on the Christian borders, it. was 
frequently rekindled to a lively and active flame. 

Their regular force was formed of the valiant, 
slaves who had been educated to guard the person . 
and accompany the standard of their lord : but 
' the Musulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of 
Africa and Spain, was awakened by the trumpet 
which proclaimed an holy war against the infidehfc 
The rich were ambitious of death or vicUa^Bm 
the cause of God; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, and 
the women, assumed their share of meritorious 
service by sending their substitutes, with arms 
and horses, into the field. These offensive and 
defensive arms were similar in strength and tem- 
per to those of the Romans, whom they far ex- 
celled . in the management of the horse and the 
bow : the massy silver of their belts, their bridles, 
and their 6words,. displayed the magnificence of a 
prosperous nation, and except some black archers 
of the South, the Arabs disdained the naked 
bravery of their ancestors. Instead of waggous, 
they were attended^ by a long train of camels, 
mules, and asses;- the multitude <5f these animals, 
whom they bedecked with flags and streamers, 
appeared to swell the pomp and magnitude of 
their v innt ; 'SSid the horses of the enemy were 

85 Tlowlos 8c xftt tuacov tgyov row Qooit aihov vronOeylai, itat woXopots 
Xtuffw ktywtrt rowQfov row &<untopirigovJa §0vn ra rovt vo\*/u tvs bthovia. 
Lcoiu^actic. |>.;809. 

VOL X* L 
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often disordered by the uaeouth figure and odious 
smell of the camels of the Blast. Invincible by 
their patience of thirst and heat, their, spirits 
were frozen by a winter’s cold, and tlie con- 
sciousness of their propensity to sleep exacted the 
most rigorous precautions against the surprises 
of the night. Their order of battle was a long 
square of two deep and solid lines; the first of 
archers, the second of cavalry. In their engage- 
ments by sea and land, they sustained with patient 
firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom ad- 
vtnced to the charge till they could discern and 
oppress the lassitude of their foes. But if they 
were repulsed and broken, they knew not how to 
rally or renew the combat ; and their dismay was 
heightened by the superstitious prejudice, that 
God had declared himself on the side of their 
enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion ; nor were there 
wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians, 
some obscure, prophecies 86 which prognosticated 
their alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian 
empire was dissolved, but the independent frag- 
ments were equal to populous and pdwerfol king- 
doms ; and in their naval and military arma- 
ments, mi emir of Aleppo or Tunis might com- 
mand no despicable fund of skill and industry and 
treasure. In their transactions of peace and war 

Liutprand (p. 484 , 485 .) relates and interprets the oracles of 
the Greeks and Saracens, in which, after the fashion of pro- 
phecy, the past is clear and historical, the future is dark, enigma- 
tical, and erroneous. From this boundaiy of light and shade an 
impartial critic may commonly determine the date of the , composi- 
tion. 
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with the Saracens, the princes , erf Constantinople chap. 
too often felt that these Barbarians had nothing ^-^3 
barbarous in their discipline ; and that if they 
were destitute of original genius, they had been 
endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and imi- 
tation. The model was indeed more perfect than 
the copy: their ships, and engines, andrfortifica- , 
rions, were of a less skilful construction ; and they 
confess, without shame, that the same God who 
has given a tongue to the Arabians, had more 
nicely fashioned the hands of the Chinese, and the 
heads of the Greeks w . . 

A name of some German tribes between the The^ 
Rhine and the Weser had' spread its victorious 
influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Italy ; and the common appellation of 
Franks® pas applied by the Greeks and Ara- 
bians to the Christians of the Latin church, the 
nations of the West, who stretched beyond their 
knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The vast body had been inspired and united by 
the soul of Charlemagne ; but the division Mid 
degeneracy of bis- race soon annihilated the Im- 
perial power, which would have rivalled the C«r 
sars of Byzantium,' and revenged the indignities 


« The teo»e of this distinction it expressed by Abulpharagius 
(Dy nast p *.69. 101.), hut I cannot recollect the passage in whieh 
it is conveyed by this lively apophthegm. 

os £ x Francis, quo nomine tam Latinos quam Teutones com- 
prehends, ludum tuibuit (Liutprand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicepho- 
ram, p. 483i 484.). uTfcis extension of the name may be confirmed 

h. c. 87, >rf 

E«tyc^(A»a#-t»iliVL f$t, 56.), who bothlived be^e the 
Cnisata* The testimonies of Abuipharagius (Dynast, p. $90 
Abuifede (P nsfct. adGeogtif|».) are wore recent. 
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CHAR of the Christian .name. The enemies no longer 
fe ared, nor could the subjects any longer 'trust, 

• , the application of a public revenue, the labours of 

trade and manufactures in the ’military service, 
the mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the 
naval squadrons Which were regularly stationed 
fibmthemouth of the Elbe to that of the Tyber. 
In the hiding of the tenth century, the family 
«f Charlemagne bad almost disappeared ; his' mo- 
narchy was broken into many hostile and inde- 
pendent states ; the regal title was assumed by the 
most ambitious chiefs; their revolt Was imitated 
in a long subordination, of anarchy and discord, 
and the nobles of every province disobeyed their 
sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised 
perpetual hostilities against their equals and neigh- 
bours. Their private wars, which overturned the 
fabric of government, fomented the martial spirit 
of the nation. In the system of modem Europe, 
the poweT of the sword is possessed, at least in 
fact, by five or six mighty potentates ; their ope- 
rations are conducted on , a distant frontier, by 
an order of foen who devote their lives to the 
study and practice of die military art *. the test of 
the country and community enjoys in the- mi^st 
Of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only ; ujiw.e 
sensible of the change by the aggravation or de- 
crease of the public taxes. In the disorders of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was a 
yilibpir , and every village a fortification ; each 
wood or valley was a scene of murder and Tapine ; 
and', the lords of each castle were compiled to 
asssane the character of princes and warriors. 
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To their own courage and policy, they boldly chap. 

? trusted for the safety of their family, the protec- 
tion of their lands, and thi revenge of their inju- 
ries; arid, like the conquerors of a larger size, they 
were too apt to transgress the privilege of defen- 
rive' war. The powers of the mind and body were 
hardened by the presence of danger Mid necessity 
of resolution : the same spirit refused to desert 
a friend and to forgive an enemy ; and, instead of 
sleeping' under the guardian care of the magis- 
trate, they proudly disdained the authority of the 
laws. In the days of . feudal anarchy, the instru- 
ments of agriculture and art were converted into 
the weapons, of bloodshed ; the peaceful occupations 
of civil and . ecclesiastical society were abolished or 
corrupted; and the bishop who exchanged his 
mitre for an helmet, was more forcibly urged by 
the manners of the times than by the obligation, of 
his tenure 89 . , ; 

The love of freedom and of arms, was felt, with Theif 
conscious pride, ..by the Frapks themselves, and is tactics., 
observed by tdhe Greeks, vrith some degree of 
. amazement and , terror, “ The .Fritiks,” says* the 
emperor Constantine^ * are bold* and valiant to the 
** verge of temerity^ and their dauUiless spirit is 
> supported by the contempt of danger and death. 

Id( the field and in dose onset; they press to the 

i 09 On this subject of e&lesiaatk^ sad , beistefipiafy itiscipline,* 

Father Thomassin (tom. fiLI-L c ( Kh 45 4 ^ 4^) may be usefully* 

» consulted. A general law of Charkma^le exempted the buliypt ■» 
from personal serfci^j hm the o|>p^ pwtioe, whi ch preyml^ 
from to ffiexwh didury, ty th * 

- or riMHta&iftand dootoff/. . . .^dn^tigyourcoWjri^' % 

Verona i ^ canoiis jikewis^ 

fo whoie, ;'■/ 
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“ front, and rush headlong against the enemy, 

** without deigning to Compute either his numbers 
“ or their own. Their ranks are formed, by the 
“ firm connections of consanguinity and friendship; 
“ and. their martial deeds are prompted by the 
“ desire of saving or revenging their dearest corn- 
“ panions. In their eyes, a retreat is a shameful 
'* flight ; and flight is indelible infamy 90 " A na- 
tion endowed with such high and intrepid spirit, 
must have been secure of victory, if these advan- 
tages had not been counterbalanced by many 
weighty defrets. The decay of their naval power 
left the Greeks and Saracens in possession of the 
sea, for every purpose of annoyance and supply. In 


timage which preceded the institution of knight* 
hood, the Franks were rhde and unskilful in the 
service of cavalry 91 ; and in all perilous emergencies, 
their warriors were so, conscious of their ignorance, 
that they chose to diamount from their horses and 
fight on foot. Unpractised in the use of pikes, or 
of missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length oftheir swords, the weight of their amour, 

intemperance* Their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke ojf subordination, and abandoned thestati- 

W In the chapter of hfe Tactic,, &t emperor Led? ha* . 
fiiirfy stated the military rices and virtues of* the' Franks (whom 
Meutrsiu* Tidhjulously transktb by Galli) add 3 the Lombards, or 
'See likewise the xxvith Disaerfttion of Muratori de 
Myi- - \ 

# Domini lei mtlites (lays the protad Nice^liofua) equhaMi ig- 
rrtrf pede8tr»>^n« fonimBcii 1 : sctitoruto 1 

pugnare tmtmt \ ac ef A>s { 

Jhoe «st rentri* ingWtfs, i J^ran^ in. Lcgat. ft. 4#0; 4#4. 
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dard of their chief, if he attempted to keep the field CH A P- 
- beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On 
all sides they were open to the snares of an enemy, 
less brave, but more artful, than themselves. They 
might be bribed, for the Barbarians were venal ; or 
surprised in the nighty for they neglected the pre- 
cautions of a dose encampment or vigilant eenti- 
nels. The fatigues of a summer’s campaign ex- 
hausted their strength and patience, and they sunk 
in despair if their voracious appetite was diBap-- 
pointed of a plentiful supply of wine and of food. 

This general character of the Franks was marked 
with some national and local shades^, which I should 
ascribe to accident, rather than to climate, but 


which were visible both to natives and to foreigners. 
An ambassador of the great Otho declared, in. the 
palace of Constantinople, that the Saxons couM 


they preferred inevitable death to the dishonour of 
turning their, backs to an enemy 9 *. It was the 


dwellings, war and rapine i^/the only pleasure, 
the sole occupation, of their lives, 'jhey affected to 

man- 


ners, th# Italians, who, in the estimate of the 
Greeks themselves, had degenerated from the* 



9* In Saxonia certe scid . > . deeentiua ensiblM' pugftare quaw 
cafamh, etprra* mortem obire qwrin hoatibus tcrga dare (LinV ; y. 
prand,,j>. 488.); ^ 

W voXAw V ' 

oU’ 0 i pt* Mpfafiot t* #Ater tj# rwwhis 'opto if 

Ledhgt Tact&ve 18. pv SS5. The emperor Led died A. D. jjU: 

. pi bjltegl p^Vwhicheiiibinf £>10, «wt i«w 
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guage. 


TUB! decline -and fall 

Sy the well-known edict of Caracafla, his sub- 
jects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the 
name and privileges of Romans, and their nation*! 
sovereign might fix his occasional or permanent re- 
sidence in any province of their common country: 
In the 
unity v 

laws, a . ...... 

Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable 
colleagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns 
of the Roman world and city, which were bounded 
by the same limits. After, the fall of the Western 
monarchy, the majesty of the purple resided solely 
in the princes of Constantinople ; and of these, 
foiafoian was the first, who, after a v divorce of 
sixty ye*ri ^^mned the dominion of ancient 
Home, and asserted, by the right erf conquest, the 
august tide of Emperor of the Romans 9 *.. A 
motive of vanity or discontent solicited one of his 


division of the East and West, , an ideal 
ad statutes, the successors of Arcadiiis and 


.pompbaed in 9£0, by apative of Venetia, discriminates ia. these 
'irenes the manne rs of Italy and Fiance : 


Pectora (Ubertus ah) duris praetehditisanms, 
. 0 ItaU? Potiu* vobi* sacra 4HvrA * - 


Sopioi et stom^hum nitidis laiare saginja • 



Sustcntan* 

Carmen Panegyrlcum de Laudibus Berengarii Augustin 


Ilenmltaiic; loin, pars L j* 303.)- 
a^;Justihi|n, says tin historian Agathias^ 

.. Vnt ike unecifictide .of Em 


r **W$' m +wwav; 

;p&i^of ea£not t»r A ^ 



jjp-jfcliad 
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successors, Constansthe second, to abandon the chap. 

. Thracian Bosphorus, ; and td restore -the pristine 
honours of the Tyber : an extravagant project (ex- 
•ckims'the malicious Byzantine), as if ' he had jle- 
spdlcd a beautiful and Hooupng'virgin* to enrich, 
or rather to expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and 
decrepit matron 95 . /But the sword of the Lom- 
bards opposed his settlement in Italy : he entered 
Home, pot as a conqueror,'*but as a fugitive, and, 
after a\isit of twelve days, he pijlaged, and for 
ever deserted, ^ie ancient capital of the World- 9 *. 

The final revolt and separation of Italy was accom- 
plished about* two centuries ^after the conquests of 
Justinian, and from his reign we may date the 
gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. That legis- 
lator had composed his Institutes, his Code, and 
his Pandects, in a language which he celebrates as 
the proper and public style of the Homan govern- 
ment, the consecrated idiom of tile palace and 
senate of Constantinople, of the camps and tri- 
! bunals of the East *. But this foreign dialect was 


9 * Constantine Manasses reprobate* this design in his barbarous 
verier ; 1 - . - *r;4% Vr' 1 '/ ■' 

WoXtr Tip &eKur t 

K« p* «gxn»» x**"""* 4 r&w*?*'‘*w* 

0 & tills atyoroMmy aroxixrfj^o'ti wfufaTf ’ 

■'frit" «* *■*&*&"*•, 

and it is confirmed by Theophanes, ZonarM.Cedrtmis, and the His- 
toric Miscella: iroluit in urbem Romam Imperiom transferre (1. ***• 
p. W m tom. iipmi. of the S<«pW**a Rer. bal. of Sfuttto^. , 
90 Paul Diacon. J. v. c. 11. p. 4S0.* Anastisius in Vitis Pan* 
tificum.in Mutttori's Collection, tom. in. pan i. p. 141. . _ ^ 

- jrConsukthe prefece of Ddcange(ad Gk>«*. Gnec. meduaWJ, 
and JustWto ,<«• p** 
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CHAP. ; ousbowb to the peojle ' and afijdfers of the Asiatic 
j^ovinces, It was imperfeqtly understood by the 

minis ters of the state. After a short conflict, na- 
ture and habit prevailed over the obsoletemsrito- 
tions of human power : for the general benefit of 
hit subjects* ' Justinian promulgated hid novels in 
~the two lang uages : the several parts of Ms volumi- 
nous jurisprudence were successively translated 96 : 
the original wap fotgotten, the version was studied* 
and the Greek, whose intrinsic jnerit deserved 
indeed the preference, obtained a legal, as Well as 
popular, establishment in the Bysantine monanfity. 
The birth and residence of succeeding princes es- 
tranged them- from the Homan idiom : Tiberius 
by the Arabs ”, and Maurice by the Italians 18 °* 
are distinguished as tbe first of the Greek Caesars, 

9* On iuv oWw at Kdmm Jwfu «“ W*u.*utn rws afumrevt 
fvnami tcufhp pn tvrap&ovs av*7«X*/ f (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juris, 
tepid mtk. wmi. Gh*. tom.ifcp. 3®.). tteCc^anri m- 
w^re trauriafed in the of Jus*- 
tinian (p.35&» 3$a). Theophihw, one of the original, triumvirs, has 
left ill elegant* ^uw,pi^ On the 

other hand, Julian, aa^eceMor of Conirtantiftople (A.P. 570.)i 
en Novellas Graeeas *leganti l^tinitate doritvit (H^inecrius, Hist. 

j. .and : 

# Dyn&^W tKe^ftudw «rf|o- 

#i*th loriie A»bay;‘£tw^ 
Aag natt C5fie#ar aivf 

notum^ E Pbtrieii, et ?rmfm 

otitis Jbptri&’p exttn^uod, eofts&arit, ecrib® et popuJua r omae« 
i£unmt: deinde regnum eriam Gnecamcgm feotum tot Cp-j)0. 

^ — 

ehim some ackintageoverl 
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as thefoundera of anew dynasty and empire : the chap. 
silentrevolutian wasaoannpli&bed before thedeath 
of Heradius ; and the rmos of the Latin speech 
^vteise darkly preserved in the terms of jurispru- 
dence and the acclamations of the palace. After 
the restoratiote of the Wests®® empire by Charle- 
magne and the Othos^ the names of Franks and 
Latins acquired an equal signification and extent; 
and these haughty Barbarians asserted, with some 
justice, their superior claim to the language and 
dominion of Home. They insulted the aliens of 
the East who had renounced the dress and idiom 
Of Romans ; and their reasonable practice will jus- 
tify the frequent appellation of Greeks 1 ”. But 
this contemptuous appellation was indignantly an<f their 
rejected by the prince and people to whom it was ’“talnand 
applied. Whatsoever changes had been intro- Mi * ert th * 
duced by the lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal Roman,, 
and unbroken snccession from Augustus and Con j 
Stantine ; and, in the lowest period of degeneracy 
and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the 
last fragments of the .empire of Constantinople 103 

r Quk linguam, mores, vesteaquo mutAstia, putavit Sanctisw* 
tnu$ Papa (an audacious irony), ita. vos (vobis) displicere Roifta- 
froi^mnombn* ttis nuncios, rogabant Nicepfeorum imperatdrctt* 

Grrae^fum, utoum Othone Imperatore Eomwomm ^idtiam 
& Legation, p* 4$&3 ; ' . g.. . . , • •• ; 

''^^IAbScui CMc6edndyk», #ho Ae j*it *iege Of 

eomiAa ^ Occomrt * l Gooatan* 

atee ttmspknted his JLaAte* bf W dty jrftte**: &*y 

adopted the language and manners of Ae. natives* Who were con* 

{bonded with' them under, the aamitf of Romans* The kings of 
CoxMta&^noidO, mn the historian* mt *• ***$ swj 
m WM« w m tomtm# t. mm*», * t****?™' 
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While the government bf jth^- East was traanifc- 
yted in*I»atin, the Greek was the language of 
literature and philosophy ; nor could the masters 
of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted fo eflyy* 
the borrowed learning and . imitative taste of the# 
Homan disciples. After the fall of . Paganism, the 
loss of Syria and;Egypt, and the exaction of 
tfhehchoolscf Alexandria and Atheri^ Studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some; regular 
monasteries, and above all,;.to the royal college of 
Constantinople, which was 'burnt in the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian ^’. In the pompous style of the 
age, the prudent of that* foundation was named 
the Sun of Sriencet his twelve a?soeiate^ the pro- 
fessors in the different arts and faculties, were the 
twelve signs of the zodiac ; a library of thirty-six 
fhonymii fiyc bundfed volumes was open to their 
HMpiiries t ahi they could shew W ancient manu- 
script of Homer, on a roll of parchment one hun- 
dred and twOOty feet in length, the intestines, as 
it ww &bled, of a prodigious serpent 

cord and darknejS; the, Kbrarywns burnt; Phe-col* 

lege was abolished, tbe leonodasts are represented 

ast£e4b»of aatitwty ; «id ^ag^t^oMace 

* item- »r.i n? 

V<p. tei.),CaMtmtinai^^ (p. m-.' Aft * ****“** * ; 

i ; . against tbltmpero^Spinheiin (Hbt. 


- EMPIRE. W. 

the princes chap. 

of the^eradban an£ isaunan dynasties "" 

In the ninth center* we trace the first dawn- .. 

4njgs of the rtetorationof staence,’*. After .the learning. 

pf fee AraW had^hsided, the caliphs 
"napiigd to conquer the' iftsi^afeer fesa fee ^pro- 
vinces, of the empirot their liberal curiosity re- 
kindled of /fee Greeks, brushed 

away fee dust from their ancient libraries, and 
taught them to know and reward the philosophers, 
whose labours had been hitherto repaid by the 
pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth. The 
CffisarBardas, the unde of Michael the third, was 
the generous- protector of letters, a title which: 
i alone has preserved his memory and excused his 
ambition. A particle of the treasures of his ne- 
phew was sometimes diverted from the indulgence 

of vice andfblly>; a school was opened in the pa- 
lace of Magnum ; and fee/presence of Baacdas.es-' 
cited the enfelition of the masters and students. 

At their head was the philosopher Leo, arch- 
bishop of Thessidonica; his profound skill in astro- 
nomy .and the mathematics: was admired hy the 
fctraneers of fee East ; and this occult science was 
migrated % vulgar credulity, which modestly 

fiupenu ^ 

. T J* C>i‘ '■ , . . -’'V* - . ' , ,■ >’ '■ 1 t 


ios^ThSg'rf ‘ Zbnaw, V &■*&*&** » 
strong words/ perhaps w>t ill-suj£e£ jo throe reigns. . _ y 

UB $» Zonam'tl. xvi. p. l6<Vtffc) V>A C*Srenu.(p. 549.^ 
Bacon, 

ignotW* into * coiljwMi yat not ^ undeservedly, ‘f he «« 
aiitto of the oracles ta&t conjabonty ascribed to th^eropero 

t 

B«J>Bot,G»e.40B». vi.p.3<56. tom. p- 78 ) 
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LUL 


LtIt ' ; (Se pressing intreaty ; -of 



At 

i Jbu- friend, the 


celebrated, Photius “V motored the freedom of f a 
secular andstudious Hfe, ascended the patriarch®^ 
throne, , cad was alternately excommunicated 4ndJ 
absplved b£ the iyno^ of tlie jEaH: and West^; 

or sdencej this uni- 
versal scholar, who Vas deep in thought, indefrtu 
gable in readmg. aod eloquent in dictkta. Whilst 
heexercised tile office of pfotoBpathaire, ci r captain 
of the gtfufc, Fhotina was sent ambassador to the 
caliph of Bagdad 1 ®. . -The tedious hours of exile, 
perhaps of confinement, were beguiled by the hasty 
composition of his library, a living monument of 
erudition and criticism. Two hundred and foun- 

drs, theOr 



,- Wr . -.- 7T -^~ any regular method; 
air naifstive or doctrine, appreciates 
their style wnd character, and judges even the 
fathers of the’ church with a discreet freedom, 

of the 

times. The empt^ar Batil, who lamented thedfe 


wA 

306 .) 

. • . «MHN$r eftcSfegM, the.«at of ttie catipfa ; 

and dir relatiftn of Wt embassy might have been curious and in- 
structive. Bift how did he procure his hooks? "A library *5 
niimexo9s dh u W i neither be found at B^dad. fipi transported with' 
his bagf^^pJW^ed in hisTmi^^. fyt, jhovfWt 

incredible, /*£$$£ Jto be affirmed by jPfbotitta'&L^eif, ms mlm. n 

(Hist. 

gives a food efi&wt of ^ 
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Photius bis sen and successor Leo the philosopher, chap. 
and the reign of that prince and of his sonljonatan- 
tine Poi^hyr^enitus forms one of themostpros- 
jperous ieras ofthe Byzantine literature. By their 
munificence the treasures of antiquity were de- 
posited in the Imperial library ; by their pens, or 
those of their associates, they were imparted in 
such extracts and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of the 
public. Besides the Basilics, or code of laws, the 
arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or destroying 
the human species,, were propagated with equal 
diligence ; and the history of Greece and Rome 
was digested into fifty- three heads or titles, of 
which two only (of embassies, and of virtues and 
vices) have escaped the injuries of time. In every 
station,, the reader might contemplate the image 
of the past world, apply the lesson or warning of 
each page, and learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, 
the examples of a brighter period. I shall not 
expatiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, 
who, by the assiduous study of the ancients, have 
deserved, in same measure, the remembrance and 
gratitude of the modems. The scholars of the 
present age may still enjoy the benefit of the 
phil o sophical cQmmon-place book of Stobseus, the 
grammatical and historical lexicon of Suidaa, the 
Chiliade of ^ ®x hundred 

narratives thousand yeyse% and the com- 

mentari.es . 91'' archbishop of 

horn of plenty, has 
pbnred,thenaipes and authorities of four hun- 
'! dred^iitm, '■ From these originals, and from the 
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numerous tribe of schohjwts andcntics - , some 
, estimate may be wealth of the 

twelfth eectauy: :^^tinopfe waa 'enlightened 
by the genihs of Homer and Demosthenes, of Aris-, 
totle apd Plato ;dnd in the enjoyment or neglect 
of onr present riches, we must envy the generation 
that could still peruse the history ^ Tbeopompul?, 
the orations of Hyperides, the ‘comedies of Me- 
nander 110 , and the odes pf Aicseus and Sappho. 
The frequent labour- off illustration attests not 
only the existence, but the popularity, of the 
Grecian classics ': the general knowledge of the 
age may be deduced from the example of two 
learned females, the empress Eudocia, and the 
princess Anna Comnena, ^.who cultivated, in the 
purple, the arts of rhetoric and philosophy 111 

109 Of 'these modem ; (Jre^^;tfce. Wspectiwi articles in the 
Biblihtheca Greca of FabtatShiil^UbdriOW work, yet susceptible 
ofa better method and many improvements : of Eustathius (tom. 
j.p, 289—292. 306—3290. of the Belli (a'diatribe of Leo Alla- 
tius.ad calcem tom. v.), of ConaWntine Porphyrogeoitus (tom. n. 
pv 486-509.). of John Stohrnh^. Of Sunk* 

(tom. ix. p. 620— 837), JdhfeTfeikerttbim xu, j,. 

Mr. Harris', in his PhilolopciJ Anwigesnents, opus .sende, has 
given a sketch of this Byzantine learning^ 887—300.). 

i»..Prom ctoeuro and .evidence, 'Gerard Vossiub (de 

PodtU.Grxcis. c. 6.) and I* Gletc (BibltolbSque ChOHte, tom. xix. 

p.Sf^!>metrtid(t a ^f Uus '^“‘7'v’ 1 : 

c plaj^MeWmde^'^'^Mt in MS. tg ConstWte^de. Yet 

**** ?*£***“• 
of a schoolman, wfeopowd over .the categories (fe Pistils, Pjf*-) ! 

and'Mkhaeihat profadjly been confounded Lwt^Jtenerus S&w, 

who wrote 

scholiast of Ani| 0 pJwn®* 

m Anna ObstoeMinay boMt of her Greek style (ts ‘EXAs^bi- 
« okqqp ^ Zonatas, her 



par-, ctbu> 


hm>u 


^ of 

^languages* whiphare gemu,. 
no /.the . tfofte, aqd - 

damp - the apcfe nr p jN&e- j , otitbftd ;«&iiaH£;‘ The 
poets end orators ^w&e lohg imprisOT^Wlhe bar- 
harous dialers of cUV^estem attestors, -devoid 
of hpnnony' dr grabe; gemug* without' 

gre&jptor ekau^^r w^ ^udoimd tothternde : 
hud jhative powers ' df ?thm*; ? Judgment and . faticy, 

Bufcthe Greeks .of .^iBtanhbippI^ after purging 
away the imjj^tiestifiHeh: wdgar speech, acquired , 
the free use' of their : 'imaept language, the- moat 
hap|^ :eompp«atioii c^ hulnan *rt>and a familiar 

or instructed the nations.' Ifcit these ad-- 

| ^^ayate the reproach and 
i'P^^.'They^ld'ifl their 
|jj^»Jjheir fidhers, without 
^sd.;«i»ted ind im r 
:'. they* read* they 


\KvSt f vtfV. 



' ‘ ‘ .The 

Plato ; and . 
jeoBieto;' 

Itfijffifrffinn ^ Aleaiad, with Dfr- 




^d.feoih 

orscitti- 


S?. By»*K 

tine, jn^' are 

ia-;dui^!|ni .oope^ ®^.^. 
farthest .jepMwed ; .fimni, ; 4 &b.^ - whm s t% ; 
affect to emnlste, Ip; ■: Staste arid 

obsolete vmt d% * stiff ^ 

- the discord of iipages,, tW ehildish jday of ^feW or. 
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^ ^ iss!*- 

#i* «r • ■'•- 

AeClkwla i* btte 

.-jlitid ^MclVexteti^'hcr'd(>-' 

Wki<&.'rott^ of 

undWsfsndingi; in;.;taete^ysical 
<^attbfeiey : ; ^ttejb*l5<sf ofvisionsahd miracles, 

~ ■ evidence* sad 


■ * ,' y : *‘ „ ^ , 

their teste wfts 'vitiated by the homilies of the 
monks, an al 
tate.,^ Even,. jSse&M 


ible studies were jfM 
of tetter M^te<. 
&releadei% of thh fSteek chutchwere humbly cod- . 
tent to admire oTaritkpiity, 

ndr did the s^ioc^ any rivals of. 
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|«-iafl,the;|ursid4 of iSt|$£i 


j Want of 
national 


the c^tiIttUdti (rf th^rnost emu iattoim 


inankted. 
intSi 



* - . 

, *4/1*00} then 
con&tft^of fifteen 
i f John Tzetzes, 
34 ( 5 . e^itiBnil*'. 

JiAiihOainBBcefmia in the" 
Greek, clturth- 








iti Atrrvma, fjijtit^Trc^ 
~Pr^gd^\^0i We0^the^6iti Obi* 


chap.' ;;iil^iei':^c6fes8ion' , \th^;^vaariety^Iof 

;i^iQn4^''BMi^ ,; be t&ajrly diatinguMtlied. 
Supine #u- 'ffeeimtives of Syiia ai^ Eig^t abmdoned . j^eir 
S^f B ;;liyai to lazy arid* confceBipTjrtire, devotm't; 0 *. 

2jSV' *&** *> *• 

&e: yrit of. the; lively ' IdH^q^^ouB - .^xeeks- ^as 

alent afel^^ fdicmettt: and 

indbl2e.^sb«raBbv«f^^.'^bbAfc9ili^^ 'diipir &Hfcat 


m the mm# empire. w. 

j , - ' ^ ^ ’ ■;’ ''*g 1,1 

in the aft, councils, thie^OTtidjelVof the chap. 

CatMliff had been irrevocaWy The 

ia$ of dilute, and pernicious. 


Req uir es some^eiie^y aiiu^e^ercise of the- metitil 
faculties; werceontent 

. fcM&8t, to pray, and lo believe, inbhnd obedience 
tolhe patriarch and 

dream ofsupebtition, .th#L^i|g|«;;'^d'^i^Samts, 
tfieir^iaioiiB “ a 


the people$ahd the|i^)^ 


and images, 
by 

e might - 
ce, to! the first ranks . 


v of jd^il advunseasonable ' moment. 



'te '0ifk&;$uir- 

reason nug^ dhtam some ^feaelytes, a 
number was swayed hy interest o* fear ; but the 



* 8 , ^ 

lieved fiOTt|b#; teii ^deprived of the pleasure, 

• of pjsraeentmn. '■ The T-ajgans had disappeared! 

. the r^bwa 'were silent and obscure ; the disputes 

1 HAfMnfo knofilifiM. 
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CHAP. 

L1V; 


; Origin of 
the Pauli.-; 
clans or ' 
disciples . 
ofSt. Paul* 
A. D. 660, 

'&C. 




and* as our 

did and abate* 

or SQfipQc£:i/die &%, that is.- ■.'ported by their 
adv^rian^i. 

X^^Qobi^c^^iio htf -dirtriKiteM^ . infimcjr, 
irtre oppr^sed rf 

the churdi. Instead of|mu&t 3 B£ orsorpassing 
tibs weaitfii learning? «^^wfibem?;df ..tee Catbo- 
lio£. .their Jebsctafe.: 'reinngpat, wasf teiven^frMn tee 
capitals of the ‘J&a't- u4^est«:.«^/.^ttifoed»fto 
thevillagte and/ mtmn^llhs abteg the -.borders of 
tee. Eujahmtes. , Some w6jtege..oj[ the Marooiijttes 
may be detected, w tefi^fth ; eenfui^;. but-tee 
nttmeroufi vaects were finally ibte -in the ..odious 
name of 'te*^ ^ v Jber^es^ .- 

ifho prtepittei^te 

roaster ted. Chr^; -weterptesued; by .;■$$ ■■two|re^ 




; - f The iirrt^iid virtues 
siftft 

from' 

Mai 

v flu« It* 

♦ Hrmitoon}] 

+H 

; 11 

‘ «$md 
AopiMuwt 
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of IJatimtyffi fiu lbeyti% of^ Syrian king- "CfoljjP. 
dpnt, a reftfctner atpse* esteemed by the*^«fi- ^4* 
the ^OBea toessei^er- of truth; 

j^bed a deacon, who returned from Syrian cap-' 
tmty, raid received Jhe inestimable gift of the 
JjTereTartidii^ fi° m 

he yidgar ^ Ae *prudehce of the Greek,' and 
terhaps oftheGnostie, clergy ?. .sphere books be- 
ame the measure of his studies and the rule of 
iifl ftith^ ajid the Cathrfics, who 'dispute his 
m 


«r that his text was- 

”’ r r > yy 1} o <.,•• . (1 , , , 

genuine ••an^^cerei Bttthe attacked himself 
to the writings and character 
n^ine of the Pau^eians is' drived 

_ Jxffla soreeiurikno , eh anddpfflestic 

*acher; • Ifcy gloried in 

h&afinitj^o tJ»-a|Wt^'i^.ihe ; Gentaea' : ' His 

Ji^^!Rtiis, 14mothyj^ ^attis, Tychicus, vere 
represented by Coflstantine anci his fellow-laboUt- 
srs : the names of the apostolic churches irere ap- 
plied to, the congregations which they ' “ 1 1 1 
in' 


la AtiucuuKowi yiwwiH,ocia ; and this’ innocent 
tho mcampifl - and memory of the. 
tfti Bre gospeli and the epistles df St 
follower investigated the creed 

1 J-r73^r™?Tr'7 ■’ _ . t , , . 

the.snreesB^aP^ reader applaud the 

of the ^reiptures of the 

perfect. Their 





legcre nott JJgBTW 
ricul. p. 7®1*V£ 
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CHAP. founders rejected the twoepistles of St. Peter 4 , 
the apostle of the wfiumcisiQn, whose dispute 
? vrith thew 

could not easily he forgiven ?. They agreed Wi 0f* 
t hfljr Qpstic brethren in the universal contempt 
for the Old Testament, the books of Moses and 
^ prophet^ which have been consecrated by the 

, pass, and doubtless with more reason, Constantine, 
the newSylvanu^ diademed die vinous, .which*’ 
in so mahy bulky and splendid volumes, had been 
"'■■Mb Oriental sects?; the fabulous 


and the 


pr oduct ions of the Hebrew 
sages of the East ; the ^purious , 
arxl act^ which in the first agdbad 
the orthodok code; the theofoarv of 

.the authors of thekitidr^i.hs 

generations, or Rpns, which had been«created by 

'?■ ■' CV' ■■ . 

4 In rejecting the second epistfc of St. Peter, the Paulicians are 
justified by some of the mostfespectable of thc. attcients and 
rn^ni* (see Wetotein ad loc.,Sunon, H«t, CritBjjn* d*t Nouveau 
Testament, c. 17.). They likewise overlooked .the ^AypsaJjpse 
(Pdr. Sicul. :p. 7S6.) j;hut as si ch neg(e^ is u^iaiputed ae a ( 
crane, the Greeks of ffee «**•' i^ttuiyi*e&t jbiv^W«|' , <5Brfeaa' ; of 
the credit and honour of the’Biwkaienifc?*’ '/f.--. ?■' 

t This. contention, which hqs not «jp«]ped the.analice «£ por- 
phyry, supposes some error 'and passiptfrin one^or both '& *•“ 
apostles. By Chrysostom, Jefcm, and‘Eiasmus,^.« .i«|iittented 

the correctjoh of the Jews (Middleton’i 'W orks, vot-rj.^. }— SO.). 

. « Thosd who are cuttpUs.of ihU hefttpdex'^bnuy^ may.eoiwult 
the researches, of Beausobre (Ilia. Cri^ ^.ii^Manichaeiae, tan. 

Manichatan hooka, tam mulu,.«*m gmajat tajBfjsfe&B'isiidtcea ; 
(contra but '.he- adds, ^ 

omnes llhtjitaatbrarasi atrd (tis aovice r M - 
' lowed. v \ 
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the ifancy of Vafcntine. The Paulicians 

sincerely condemned the 'memory and opinions 
of the MahiAffian ^ct, and complained of*the 
injustice which impressedthat invidious name on 
Hie simple votaries of St Paid and of Christ - 
Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been Thesim- 
broken by the Psuliciaa reformers ; and their tLeirDclicf 
liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the number ^p Wor " 
of masters, at whose voice profene reason must 
bow to mystery and miracle. The early separa- 
tion of the Gnostics had preceded the establish- 
ment of the Catholic worship ; and against the 
gradual innovations of discipline and doctrine, 
they were as strongly guarded by habit and aver- 
sion, asby the silence of St. Paul and the evange- 
lists. The objects which had been transformed 
bythemagie of superstition, appeared to the eyes 
of fhe Panlirians in their genuine and naked 
co lours. An image made without hands, was the 
common workmanship of a mortal artist, to whose 
skill alone Hie wood end canvass must be indebted 
for their merit or value. The miraculous relics 
were an heap of', bones and ashes, destitute of life 
or virtue, or of aayrelation, perhaps, with the 
•. ascribed. The true 


bread arid acup of wine, the gifts of nature and 

deabded fiom her cdestiSl honours and ijnmacu- 
^y itod^riie saihts' and angels were no 
[■to exercise the laborious office of 
mediation heaven, and . ministry upon eaath- 




CHAR ; 
LIV. 


Tfckfly hold 
thetwo 
principles '< 
^theAfa- 
jrians and 


■ anA, x. 


In the practice, or at least in the theory, of the 
Sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abblish 
aU visible objects of worship, and . the words- o£„ 
die gospel vretej mtheirjudgment; the bap- 
tism imd communion of the fkithibL They in* . 
dulged a convenient latitude for the interpretation 
Of Scripture ; and as often as' they ; Were pressed 
by the literal sense, they could escape to the . 
intricate mazes 3 of figure and ' idlegiwry. Their 
Utmost diligence must have^bfeen employed to 
dissolve the connection between the ^d ahd the 
New Testament ; since they Idordi the latter as 
.the oracles of God, arid abhorred the former as 
the ' fabulous- and absurd inwentiati;fof men or- 
daemons. We cannot be surprised,: that they 
should have found in the gospel, the orthodox 
mystery of the Winity^^t instead confusing 
the human nature and substantial sufferings of 
Christ, they amused their iahey with a^celestial 
body that passed through the vir^ih like water 

through* pipe ; with a phantastie : r cruc^<«» 

that eluded the vain ahil > impotent malice of the 
Jews. A creed drus simple and spiritual wa$ not 
adapted to the genius of th^^fimes^; : an<| the 
rational Christianj, who bright 
with the light yohe.and 
hisaposi^N,wasj 

should date to violate fiie nnit 

, ■ . ■■■■‘a" * ■=' - J 

article 
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the hymannoul, and of the invisible world. But CHAP, 
ti^likewise held the eternity of matter ; a 
stub born and rebellious substance, th? originof 
b'seeond principle, of an active being, who has 
created tins visible world, and exercises his tem- 
poral reign till the final consummation of death 
and sin 8 . The appearances of moral and phy- 
sical evil had established the two principles in 
the ancient philosophy and religion of the East ; 
from- whence tins doctrine was transfused to the 
various swarms of the Gnostics. A thousand 
shades ipay be devised in the nature ’and cha- 
racter of Mhrinian, from a rival god to a subr 
ordinate daemon, from passion and frailty to pure 
and perfectY malevolence : but, in spite of our 
efforts, the goodness, and the power, of Oijnusd 
are : placed at the opposite extremities of the 
line; and every step that approaches the one must 
recede in equal proportion from the other IJ . 

The apostolic labours of Constantine-Sylvanus The e«ta- 
soon multiplied the jnnuber of his disciples, the 0 f the Pan- 
secret r^ompaicei of | Spiritual ambition. The 
• t ^T^ j>^:ti»V^!lortk , 8ect8. and especially the Bantus, 
Munichs^ha of Armenia, were united under^ hm *" 

by''ids|^mfe'ahd,;he preached with success 

s Primtit^^oUint axioxoa Mt, dao rerum ease pnmnpia; lieiun 
malum et Ifcum bc&ui^ , hujusmuridi cpriditorem et 

■. ]&e|Baaobr e* Critujpe du Mam- 

cheisrae, i j: fc# *fc) wid Mo^fedm Eccles«and dc 

Robps fcfiristisfflifi ante Con&tantinum, sp&i ii,iiiO*h& vc laboured 
lo deplore the twdpuB system* of the Gnost&soii 

: Jbe subject of .tho^wSprincipleJ ; - ■ 
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^AP. in the regions of PontuS '® andCappadocia, which 
had long since imbibed the religion of Zoroastgr. 
The Paulician teachers wete distinguished .only 
by. theirscriptural names, by the modest! title 
of fellow-pflgrimsj by the austerity . of their 
lives, their zeal or knowledge, and the. credit 
of some extraordinary giftsof theholy spirit. 
But they were incapable of desiring, or at least 
of. obtaining, the wealth and honours of the Ca- 
tholic prelacy : such auti-christian pride they 
bitterly censured ; and even 'the rank, of elders 
or. presbyters 'was condemned as an institution 
of the Jewish ^synagogue. The new sect was 
loosely spread over the provinces nf Jtsia Minor 
to the westward of the Euphrates ; six, of theijr 
principal congregations represented the churches 
to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles; 
and their founder chase his residence in . the 
neighbourhood of Colonia l, m the same dig; 
trict of PoutUB which had!, been celebrated by 
the altaifeof Bellona 18 and the miracles of Gre- 


between the Euphratesand*' the Halys were 
) years by the,Me$es (Herodot. l. i. c. 1D3.) 
the kings pf fbnttfs of the r©ya3t race of 
tbs Achaernenkles (Sallust. Withthe French sup- 
plement end notes of the President de Bros 9es . J f' V . , £ 

■ n^Most probably, founded by v Pncftj>$y ^erthect^^ Pon- 
tes. This Colooia, on theLyci^^ named 

by the Turks Coulei-hisar, or Chonac, a populous, town in a strong 
country ^tTAnville, Geographic 34* ,T<ntn*e- 

fort, Voya&c du Levant, tom. Hi. iettre iptj-. ^ 2 ^)^ ■ . . . . 

1 / w T^jetfipleof Bellpna, at Comana.ih Pouh&i ww a powerful 
and wed^ihmidationji and the high priest $ffc* respected as the 
second person in die kingdom, As the sacerdi^ofeee had been 
by his hic^hePs Sttabo (W^^SOj^- 83^/336, 

$37.) d wefts with pecbhar complacency on die pimple, the wor- 


: The countries 
possessed above 35( 
ditd Persians : and 
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gojy “. After a mission of twenty-seven- years, chap. 
Sylvanus, .who had retired from the tolerating 
gov ernm ent of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Ro- Persecu- 
my persecution. The laws of the pions em- Greek em- 
perors, which seldom touched the lives of less P eroni - 
odious heretics,, proscribed without mercy or 
disguise the tenets', the books, and the persons of 
the Montanists and Manichaans : the books were 
. delivered to the flames ; and all who should pre- 
sume to secrete such writings, or to profess such 
opinions, were devoted to an ignominious death w . 

A Greek minister, armed with legal and mili- 
tary powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the 
shepherd, and to reclaim, if possible, the lost sheep. 

By a refinement of cruelty, Simeon placed the 
unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of his dis- 
ciples, who were commanded, as the price of their 
pardon and the proof of their repentance, to 
massacre their spiritual father. They turned 
aside from the impious office ; the stones dropt 
from their filial handst and of the whole number, 

ship, and festival, which jvm twiqe celebrated every yfear. But the 
Bellona of Pontu9 had die features and character of the goddess, 
not of war, but of love. 

15 Gregoiy, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea (A.D. 240—265), sumamed 
Thaumaturgus/or the Wonder-worker. An hundred yeara after- 
wards, the history or romance of his life was composed by Grcgoiy 
of Nyssa, hbhamesakc and countryman, the brother of the great 

•st. Basil. . . 

** Hoc caeteruta |d soa egregia facinora, divini atque orthodoxi 
Ifeperatorb addidcmiU,,ut Manichaeos I^oUtanosqbe capitali pu- 
niri sententi& juberettt, ebruinque libro^tfttocunqu^ in loco invent! 
essent, flammis traifij quod iiquis uspiam efcwdem occultasse de^ 
prehenderetur, hunc eundem mortis pceoaa addici, ejusque boftam 
hscum inferri^Fetr. Sicul. p. 75?.). What more could bigotry and 
^•persecution desire ? 1 
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CHAP. pne‘ executioner 'Could be found, a hew 

as he is styled by Catholics, who 
boldly overthrew . the giant of heresy. : This 
apostate, Justus was his name, again decayed 
and betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and % 
new conformity to the acts of St. Paul may be 
fyund in the conversion of Simeon : like the apostle, 
he embraced tire doctrine which he had been sent 
'• to persecute, renounced his honours'and fortunes, 
and acquired among the Paulicians the fame of a 
missionary, and a martyr. They were not ambi- 
tious of martyrdom but in a ealamitous period . 
of one hundred and fifty years, their patience sus-* 
tained whatever zeal could inflict ; and power was 
insufficient to eradicate the obstihateVvegetation of 
fanaticism and reason. From the blood and ashes 
of the first victims, a succession of teachers and' 
congregations repeatedly arose : amidst their fo- 
reign hostilities, they found leisure for domestic 
quarrels: they preached, they disputed, they suf- 
fered ; and the virtues, the ' Apparent virtues, of 
Sergiu&j \in pilgrimage of#jthiity-three years, 
are reluctantly confessed by the Orthodox his- 
twiaijS' 1 ®: The native cruelty' of Justinian the 
Second «»s etiniulated by cause ; and . he 

vainly hoped to ‘extinguish, in a single confia- 


^ Itshouldsecm, that the Paidici^alto wed\thtjniselvt?9 some 
jSititiufe of equivoi^ition and mental resi^fioh .C&ifrolics , 

posing questions, aJ-‘‘ 

■ told by* with 

wotbut of tfai two vowels BTttbthave l>een 

tscarly thjtf that drawled ^e tnanriera who jnis^ 

Jtogjthim for ah.isfcj^t Sec Jikiwise C^dmttS tp. 4.35~-435.). 
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gration the name and memory of the Paulicians. char 
By their primitive simplicity, their abhorrence of 
popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
'have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines ; 
but they themselves were exposed to the calumnies 
of the monks, and they chose to be the tyrants, 
lest they should be accused as the accomplices, of 
the Maniehaeans. Such a reproach lias sullied the 
clemency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes, nor will 
Ills character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the first, the rigid 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the race 
of persecution ; but the prize must doubtless be 
adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, 
who restored the images to the Oriental church. 

Her inquisitors explored the cities and mountains 
of the lesser Asia, and the ilatterers of the em- 
press have affirmed that, in a short reign, one 
hundred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by 
the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the 
measure of truth : but if the account be allowed, 
it must be presumed that many simple Iconoclasts 
were punished under a more odious name; and 
that some who were driven from the church, un- 
willingly took refuge in the bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are itmrftof' 
the sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and at c j anS) 
length provoked. In an holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse: the justice 
of their arms hardens them against the feelings ol 
humanity ; and they revenge their-fathers wrongs 
vor.. x. n 
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CHAP. 

L1V. 


They for- 
tify Teph- 
rice. 


on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent" pro- ’ 
vinces 17 . They were first awakened to the massacre 
of a governor and bishop, who exercised the Im- 
perial mandate of converting or destroying the 
heretics : and the deepest recesses of mount Ar- 
gams protected their independence and revenge. 
A more dangerous and consuming flame was kin- 
dled by the persecution of Theodora, and the re- 
volt of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com- 
manded the guards of the general of the East. 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic in- 
quisitors ; and religion, or at least nature, might 
justify his desertion and revenge. Five thou- 
sand of his brethren were united by the same 
motives; they renounced the allegiance of anti- 
christian Rome ; a Saracen emir introduced Car- 
beas to the caliph; and the commander of the 
faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
Siwas and Trebizond he founded or fortified the 
city of Tephrice“, which is still occupied by a 
fierce and licentious people, and the neighbouring 
hills were covered with the Paulician fugitives. 


*7 Petrus Siculus (p. 763, 764.), the continuator of Theophanes 
(1. iv. c. 4. p. 103, 104.),Cedrenus (p. 541, 542. 545.), and Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 156.), describe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas 
and his Paulicians. 

i® Otter (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably 
the only Frank who has visited the independent Barbarians of 
Tephrice, now Divrigni, from whom he fortunatdly escaped ip the 
train of a Turkish officer. 
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who now reconciled the use of the Bible and the char 
• sword. During more than thirty years, Asia was ^ 
^afflicte<j by the calamities of foreign and domestic 
'war: in their hostile inroads the disciples of St. 

Paul were joined with those of Mahomet ; and 
the peaceful Christians, the aged parent and ten- 
der virgin, who were delivered into barbarous 
servitude, might justly accuse the intoferant spirit • 
of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, 
so intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute 
Michael, the son of Theodora, was compelled to 
march in person against the Pauliciaus: he was 
defeated under the walls of Samosata ; and the 
Koman emperor fled before the heretics whom his 
mother had condemned to the flames. The Sara- 
cens fought under the same banners, but tlie vic- 
tory was ascribed to Carbeas; and the captive 
generals, with more than an hundred tribunes, 
were either released by his avarice, or tortured 
by his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of 
Chrysocheir w , his successor, embraced a wider 
circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the 
heart of Asia ; the troops of the frontier and the 
palace were repeatedly overthrown ; the edicts of 
persecution were answered by the pillage of Nice and pillage 
and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor 
could the apostle St. John protect from violation 

19 In the history of Chrysocheir, Gcne&ius (Chron. p. f> 7 — 70. 
edit. Venet.) has exposed the nakedness of the empire. Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, c. 37—43. p- 171*) has 
displayed the glory of his grandfather. Cedrenus (p- 570—573.) is 
without their passions or their knowledge. 
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his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses ; and 
the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their con- 
tempt and abhorrence of images and relics. It ig 1 
not unpleasing to observe the triumph of rebellion 
over the same despotism which has disdained the 
prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, 
the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, to 
offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that Chry- 
socheir would spare bis fellow-Christians, and con- 
tent himself with a royal donative of gold and 
silver and silk garments. “ If the emperor,” re- 
plied the insolent fanatic, “ be desirous of pcaee, 
“ let him abdicate the East, and reign without 
“ molestation in the West. If he refuse, the ser- 
** vants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
“ throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 
treaty, accepted the defiance, and led his army into 
the land of heresy, which he wasted with fire and 
sword. The open country of the Paulicians was ex- 
posed to the same calamities which they had in- 
flicted; but when he had explored the strength of 
Tephrice, the multitude of the Barbarians, and the 
ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted 
with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return 
to Constantinople he laboured, by the foundation 
of convents and churches, to secure the aid of his 
celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and 
the prophet Elijah ; and it was his daily prayer 
that he might live to transpierce, with three ar- 
rows, the head of his impious adversary. Beyond 
his expectations, the wish was accomplished: 
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after a successful iuroad, Clirysocheir was sur- chap. 
prised and slain in his retreat ; and the rebel’s , _ L ^ V _ 
.head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the 
fiirone. On the reception of this welcome trophy, 

Basil instantly called for his bow, discharged 
three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted the 
applause of the court, who hailed the victory 
of the royal archer. With Chrysochcir, the T 1 '™ dc - 
glory of the Paulicians faded and withered a> ; 
on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the here- 
tics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the bor- 
ders. The city was ruined, but the spirit of inde- 
pendence survived in the mountains : the Pauli- 
cians defended, above a century, their religion and 
liberty, infested the Roman limits, and main- 
tained their perpetual alliance with the enemies of 
the empire and the gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Con- 1,Kir , 

. . lratis[»l;nil- 

stantine, surnamed Copronymus by the wor- aii.m from 
shippers of images, had made an expedition into 
Armenia, and found, in the cities of Mclitene and 
Theodosiopolis, a great number of Paulicians, his 
kindred heretics. As a favour, or punishment, 
he transplanted them from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates to Constantinople and Thrace ; and by 
this emigration their doctrine was introduced 
and diffused in Europe S1 . If the sectaries of the 
metropolis were soon mingled with the promis- 

20 2vvaire/4.af>av87) vtura i) wQowa ttjs TctytKrjs evavSf <a. How elegant 
is the Greek tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus ! 

81 Copronymus transported Jus cru/ye^n, heretics ; and thus 
cta«tw0ij 7) eugetns nauAtKtwwF, says Cedrenus (p, 4Ci3.), who has co- 
pied the annals oi Theophanes, 
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CHAP, cuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 
root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace 
resisted, the storms of persecution, maintained 
a secret correspondence with their Armenian 1 
brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their 
preachers, who solicited, not without success, the 
infant faith of the Bulgarians **. In the tenth 
century, they were restored and multiplied by 
a more powerful colony, which John Zimisces** 
transported from the Chalybian hills to the val- 
leys of mount Haemus. The Oriental clergy, 
who would have preferred the destruction, im- 
. > patiently sighed for the absence, of the Mani- 
chaeans: the warlike emperor had felt and es- 
teemed their valour : their attachment to the Sa- 
racens was pregnant with mischief ; but, on the 
side of the Danube, against the Barbarians of 
Scythia, their service might be useful, and their 
loss would be desirable. Their exile in a distant 
land was softened by a free toleration : the Pauli- 
cians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys 
of Thrace ; the Catholics were their subjects; 
the Jacobite emigrants their associates: they oc- 
cupied a line of villages and castles in Macedonia 
and Epirus ; and many native Bulgarians were 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. 

88 Petrus Siculus, who resided nine month* at Tephrice (A. D. 
870.) for the ransom of captives (p. 764.), was informed of their 
intended mission* and addressed his preservative, the Historia 
Manichseorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians (p. 754.). 

83 The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John 
Zimisces (A. D. 970) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by 
Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p. 209.) and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. xiv. 

450, &c.)< 
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As l o n g as they were awed by power and treated chap. 
with moderation, their voluntary bands were 
distinguished in the armies of the empire ; and 
the courage of these dogs, ever greedy of war, 
ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with 
astonishment, and almost with reproach, by the 
pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered 
them arrogant and contumacious: they were 
easily provoked by caprice or injury; and their 
privileges were often violated by the faithless 
bigotry of the government and clergy. In the 
midst of the Norman war, two thousand five 
hundred Manichaeans deserted the standard of 
Alexius Comnenus ”, and retired to their native 
homes. He dissembled till the moment of re- 
venge ; invited the chiefs to a friendly conference ; 
and punished the innocent and guilty by impri- 
sonment, confiscation, and baptism. In an in- 
terval of peace, the emperor undertook the pious 
office of reconciling them to the church and 
state: his winter-quarters were fixed at Philip- 
popolis ; and the thirteenth apostle, as he is 
styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole days 
and nights in theological controversy. His argu- 
ments were fortified, their obstinacy was melted, 
by the honours and rewards which he bestowed 
on the most eminent proselytes ; and a new 
city, surrounded with gardens, enriched with 
•immunities, and dignified with his own name, 


«The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. v.p. 131. 1-vi- P- *“• 
1. xiv. p. 460-457. with the Annotations of Ducange) record, 
the transactions of her apostolic father with the Mamch*an», whose 
• abominable heresy she was desirous of refuting. 
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was founded by Alexius, for the residence of 
his vulgar converts. The important station of 
Philippopolis was wrested from their l]ands ; 
the contumacious leaders were secured in a'” 
dungeon, or banished from their country ; and 
their lives were spared by the prudence, rather 
than the mercy, of an emperor, at whose com- 
mand a poor and solitary heretic was burnt alive 
before the church of St. Sophia 25 .' But the 
proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a na- 
tion was speedily overturned by the invincible 
zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble 
or refused to obey. After the departure and 
death of Alexius, they soon resumed their civil 
and religious laws. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, their pope or primate (a ma- 
nifest corruption) resided on the confines of Bul- 
garia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed, by 
his vicars, the filial congregations of Italy and 
France 56 . From that sera, a minute scrutiny 
might prolong and perpetuate the chain of tra- 
dition. At the end of the last age, the sect 
or colony still inhabited the vallies of mount 
Haemus, where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The modem 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their origin ; 

35 Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of „ 
Gnostics, who soon vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 
486 — 494. Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420.). 

50 Matt.. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267 . This passage of our Eng- 
lish historian is alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Ville- 
hardoitin (N°. 208.), who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the 
friends of the Bulgarians. 
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and their religion is disgraced by the worship of CHAP, 
the cross, and the practice of bloody sacrifice, 

Yvhich some captives have imported from the wilds 
of Tartary ^ 

In the West, the first teachers of the Manichaean Their 
theology had been repulsed by the people, or sup- 
pressed by the prince. The favour and success of 
the Paulicians in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries must be imputed to the strong, though secret, 
discontent which armed the most pious Christians 
against the church of Rome. Her avarice was 
oppressive, her despotism odious : less degenerate 
perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints 
and images, her innovations were more rapid and 
scandalous : she had rigorously defined and imposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation : the lives of the 
Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared with the lordly prelates, 
who wielded by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and 
the sword. Three different roads might introduce 
the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After 
the conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who vi- 
sited Jerusalem might safely follow- the course of 
the Danube : in their journey and return they 
passed through Philippopolis ; and the sectaries, 
disguising their name and heresy, might accom- 
pany the French or German caravans to their 
respective countries. The trade and dominion 
of Venice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, 
and the hospitable republic opened her bosom to 


37 See Marsigli, St&to Militare dell* Jmpcrio Ottomano, p. 24. 
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CHAP, foreigners of every cUrnate and religion. Under 
yj^^i tlie Byzantine standard; the Paulicians were often 
; transported to the Greek provinces of Italy and 
Sicily : in pace and war they freely conversed with 
strangers and natives, and their opinions were 
silently propagated in Rome, Milan, and the king- 
doms beyond the Alps 98 . It was soon discovered, 
that many thousand Catholics of every rank, and 
of either sex, had embraced the Manichsean heresy; 
and the flames which consumed twelve canons of 
Orleans, was the first act and signal of persecution. 
The Bulgarians* a name so innocent in its origin, 
so odious in ^•application; spread their branches 
over the face of Europ. United in common 
hatred of idolatry and Rome, they were connected 
by a form of episcopal and presbyterian government; 
their various sects were discriminated by some 
fainter or darker shades of theology ; . but they 
generally agreed in the two principles, the contempt 

28 The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France, is 
amply discussed by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiae medii iEvi, tom. v. 
desert, lx. p. 81— 152.), and Mosheim (p. 379—382. 419—422.). 
Yet both have overlooked a curious passage of William the Apu- 
liah, who clearly describes them in a battle between the Greeks 
atirf Normans, A. IX 1040 (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. 
p. 256.) : 

Cum Graecis aderant quidam, quo# pesstmus error 
Fecerat amentes, et ah ipso nomen habebant. 

Bat he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make them a kind of 
Sabellians or Patripassians. 

*9 Bulgaria Boulgres , Bougres, a national appellation, has been * 
applied by the French as a term of reproach to usurers and unna- 
tural shiners. The Paterini , or Patelini, has been made to signify 
^wnooth and flattering hypocrite, such as VAvocat PateHn of that 
original and pleasant farce (Ducange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et 
, inihni iEvi.). The Manichajaus were likewise named Cathari, or 
rilfe pure, by corruption, Gazari, &c. 
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of the old testament, and the denial of the body of 
Christ, either on the cross or in the Eucharist. A 
confession of simple worship and blameless man- 
ners is extorted from their enemies ; and so high 
was their standard of perfection, that the increasing 
congregations were divided into two classes of dis- 
ciples, of those who practised, and of those who 
aspired. It was in the country of the Albigeois 30 , 
in the southern provinces of France, that the Pauli- 
cians were most deeply implanted ; and the same 
vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which had 
been displayed in the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates, were repeated in the thirteenth century 
on the banks of the Rh6ne. The laws of the 
Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic the 
second. The insurgents of Tephrice were repre- 
sented by the barons and cities of Languedoc: 
Pope Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame 
of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that her 
soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the 
founders of the inquisition 31 ; an office more adapted 
to confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil prin- 
ciple. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or 

30 Of the law9, crusade, and persecution against the Albigeois, a 
just, though general idea, is expressed by Mosheim (p. 477— 481,). 
The detail may be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient, and 
modem, Catholics and Protestants; and amongst these Fleury is 
the most impartial and moderate. 

31 The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) of the Inquisition ofThoIouse 
(A. D. 1307—1323) have been published by Limborch (Amstclo- 
dami, 1692.), with a previous History of the Inquisition in general. 
They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As we must not 
calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, tliat of 
a list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men 
and four women were delivered to the secular arm. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL • 

Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, conceal- 
ment, or catholic conformity. But the invincible 
spiritwhich they had kindled still lived and breathed 
in the Western world. In the state, in the church, 
and even in the cloister, a latent succession was 
preserved of the disciples of St. Paul ; who pro- 
tested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 
bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed 
from all the visions of the Gnostic theology. The 
struggles of Wickliff in England, of Huss in Bo- 
hemia, were premature and ineffectual; but the 
names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, are pro- 
nounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of 
their merit and the value of their reformation, will 
prudently ask from what articles of faith, above or 
against our reason, they have enfranchised the 
Christians ; for such enfranchisement is doubtless 
a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth 
and piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather 
be surprised by the timidity, than scandalised by 
the freedom, of our first reformers®. With the 
Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all 
the Hebrew scriptures, with all their prodigies, 
from the garden of Eden to the visions of the pro- 
phet Daniel; and they were bound, like the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition 
of a divine law. In the great mysteries of the 

32 The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in 
the second part of the general history of Mosheim j but the balance, 
which lie has held with so clear an eye, and so steady an hand, 
begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 
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Trinity and Incarnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox : they freely adopted the theology of the 
four, or the first six councils ; and with the Atha- 
fnasiari creed, they pronounced the eternal damna- 
tion of all who did not believe the Catholic faith. 
Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
is a tenet that may defy the power of argument 
and pleasantry ; but instead of. consulting the evi- 
dence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, 
and their taste, the first protestants were entangled 
in their own scruples, and awed by the words of 
Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a real, pre- 
sence of Christ in the eucharist ; and the opinion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly pre- 
vailed in the reformed churches 3 ’. But the loss 
of one mystery was amply compensated by the 
stupendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, 
faith, grace, and predestination, which have been 
strained from the epistles of St. Paul. These 
subtle questions had most assuredly been prepared 
by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the final im- 
provement and popular use may be attributed to 
the first reformers, who enforced them as the abso- 
lute and essential terms of salvation. Hitherto 
the weight of supernatural belief inclines against 

33 Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and per- 
fect: but in the fundamental articles of the church of England, a 
strong and explicit declaration against the real presence was obli- 
terated in the original copy, to please the people, or the Lutherans, 
or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet's History of the Reformation, veil. ii. 
,p. 82 .J 28 .ri 02 .), 
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CHAP, the Protestants; and many a sober Christian 
. L1V ' , would rather admit that a wafer is God, than that 
God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. V 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals ard 
solid and important; and the philosopher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusiasts **. 

I. By their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, 
from the abuse of indulgences to the interces- 
sion of the Virgin, has been levelled with the 
ground. Myriads of both sexes of the monastic 
profession were restored to the liberty and labours 
of social life. An hierarchy of saints and angels, 
of imperfect and subordinate deities, were stripped 
of their temporal power* and reduced to the enjoy- 
ment of celestial happiness : their images and relics 
were banished from the church ; and the credulity 
of the people was no longer nourished with the 
daily repetition . of miracles and visions. The 
imitation of paganism was supplied by a pure and 
spiritual worship of prayer and thanksgiving, the 
most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to observe, whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with popular de- 
votion ; whether the vulgar, in the absence of all 
visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, 
or insensibly subside in languor and indifference. 

II. The chain of authority was broken, which 
restrains the bigot from thinking as he pleases, 
and the slave from speaking as he thinks: the 
popes, lathers, .and councils, were no longer the 
supreme and infallible judges of the world; and 

34 “ Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself,” said 
the fanatic Whiston to Halley the philosopher, "you would now 
“ be kneeling before an image of St. Winifred.” 
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each Christian was taught to acknowledge no law chap. 
but the scriptures, no interpreter but his own 
conscience. This freedom, however, was the con- 
sequence, rather than the design, of the reforma- 
tion. The patriot reformers were ambitious of 
succeeding the tyrants whom they had dethroned. 

They imposed with equal rigour their creeds and 
confessions ; they asserted the right of the magis- 
trate to punish heretics with death. The pious or 
personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Ser- 
vetus “ the guilt of his own rebellion and the 
flames of Smithfield, in which he.wis .aftewvards 
consumed, had been kindled for the Anabaptists 
by the zeal of Cranmer 31 . The. nature of the 
tyger was the same, but he was gradually deprived 
of his teeth -aud fangs. A spiritual and temporal 
kingdom w£$ possessed by the Roman pontiff : 
the Protestant doctors were subjects of an humble 

33 The article of Setvel in the Dictionnairc Critique ofChauffepte,. 
is the best account which I have seen of this shameful transaction,; 

See likewise the Abb6 d’Artigny, Nouveaux Mcinoires d’Histoirc, 

&c. tom. ii. p. 55 — 154. 

36 I am more deeply scandalized at the single execution of Serve- 
tus, than at the hecatombs which ha*e blazed in the Auto da F£s 
of Spain and Portugal. 1. The zeal of Cadvin seems to have been 
envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. He accused his 
adversary before their common enemies, the judges of Vienna, and 
betrayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspon- 
dence. 2. The deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence 
of danger to the .church or state. In his passage through Geneva, 

Servetus was an harmless stranger, who neither preached, nor 
•printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor yields -the 
same obedience which he requires, but Calvin violated the golden 
rule of doing as he would be done by ; a rule which 1 read In a 
moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. 03. edit. Hattie), 
four hundred years before the publication of the gospel. ‘A w«ur- 
XW« tTtpwv ogyigc<r$e t raura rois aAAcus juij voietre. 

i • 3* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84—80. The sense and humanity of 

the young king were oppressed by the authority of the primate. 
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CHAP, rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His de- 
crees were consecrated by the antiquity of the 
Catholic church: their arguments and disputes 
were submitted to the people ; and their appeal to 
private judgment was accepted beyond their wishes, 
by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since the days of 
Luther and Calvin, a secret reformation has been 
silently working in the bosom of the reformed 
churches ; many weeds of prejudice were eradicated ; 
and the disciples of Erasmus * diffused a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. The liberty of con- 
science has been claimed as a common benefit, 
an inalienable right 59 : the free governments of 
Holland 40 and England**. introduced the practice 
of toleration;; and the nsfcrow allowance of the 
laws has been' enlarged by the prudence and hu- 
manity of thO times. In the exercise, -the mind 
has understood the limits, of its powers, and the 
.. •; '.«&>. . . ' .. 

*/,; 38 Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. 

4 After a slumber of an; hundred years, it was revived by the Armi- 
nikns of Holland, GrotiuS, Limborch, and Le Clerc: ip England 
by Chiltingwortli, the latitudinarians of Cambridge (.Burnet, Hist, 
of own Times, vof. i. p. 2 til — 26 $, octavo edition), ^illotson, 
Clarke, Hoadly, Stc. 

I am sorry to observe, that the three writers of the la 6 t age, 
by whom the rights, of toleration have been so nobly defended, 
Bayle, Leijbnit?, and Locke, are all laymen and philosophers. 

40 See the excellent chapter, of Sir William Templd on the Re- 
ligion of the United Provinces. I am;not , satisfied with Grotius 

* We J&bus Belgicis, Annal. 1. i. p. 13, 14. edit, in 12mo0»who ap- 
proves the Imperial laws of persecution, and only condemns the 
bloody ^tribunal pf the inquisition. 

41 Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries^ vol. iv. p. 53, 54.) 
explains the law of England as it was fixed at the Revolution. The 
exceptions of Papists, and of those who deny thc Trinity, would 
still leave a toleritbie scope for persecution, if the national spirit 
were not 'more effectual than an hundred statutes. 
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words and shadows that might amuse the child chap. 
can no longer satisfy his manly reason. The vo- 
lumfes of controversy are overspread with cobwebs : 
the doctrine of a Protestant church is far removed 
from the knowledge or belief of its private mem- 
bers; and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles of 
faith, are subscribed .with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modem clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry 
and scepticism. The predictions of the Catholics 
are accomplished : the web of mystery is unravelled 
by the Armiuiaus, Allans, and Socinians, whose 
numbers must not he computed from their separate 
congregations ; and the pillars of revelation are 
shaken by those men who preserve the name with- 
out the substance of religion, who indulge the 
licence without the temper of philosophy 4e . 

*2 1 shall recommend to public animadversion two passages in 
Dr. Priestley, which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. 

At the first of these (Hist.nf the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 275 , 27 6.) the priest, at the second (vol. ii. p. 4S4'0 the magis-. 
trate, may tremble I 


vol. X* 
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CHAP. LV. 


The Bulgarians. — Origin, Migrations, and Settle- 
ment of the Hungarians. — Their Inroads in 
the East and West. — The Monarchy of Russia. 
— Geography and Trade . — Wars of the Rus- 
sians against the Greek Empire. — Conversion of 
the Barbarians. 

C LV P ' ^ NDFR the reign of Constantine the grandson of 
Hcraclius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, so 
often violated and so often restored, was. irre- 
trievably swept away by a new deluge of Barba- 
rians. Their progress was favoured by the caliphs, 
their unknown and accidental auxiliaries: the 
Roman legions were occupied in Asia ; and after 
the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars 
were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace of 
defending their capital against the Saracens.. If, 
in the account of this interesting people, I have 
deviated from the strict and original line of my 
undertaking, the merit of the subject will hide my 
transgression, or solicit my excuse. In the East, 
in the West, in war, in religion, in science, in 
their prosperity, and in their decay, the Arabians 
press themselves on our curiosity : the first over- 
throw of the church and enlpire of the Greeks 
may. be imputed to their arms; and the disciples 
of Mahomet still hold the civil and religious 
sceptre the Oriental world. But the same 
labour would be uuworthily bestowed on the 
swarms of savages, who, betweeu the seventh and 
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the twelfth century, descended from the plains of 
Scythia, in transient inroad, or perpetual emigra- 
tion \ Their names are uncouth, their origins 
doubtful, their actions obscure, their superstition 
was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity 
of their public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence, nor refined by policy. The 
majesty of the Byzantine throne, repelled and sur- 
vived their disorderly attacks ; the greater part of 
these Barbarians has disappeared without leaving 
any memorial of their existence, and the despicable 
remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under, the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 

From the antiquities of, I. Bulgarians, II. Hun- 
garians, and. III. Russians, I shall content my- 
self with selecting such facts as yet deserve to be 
remembered. The conquests of the, IV. Non- 
mans, and the monarchy of the, V. Tuiiks, will 
naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades to 
the Holy Land, and the double fall of the city 
and empire of Constantine. 

In his march to Italy, Theodoric 1 the Ostro- Emigra- 
goth, had trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians, t,lc 
After this defeat, the name and the nation are lost *“*'«• 
during a century and an half; and it may be sus- &c. 
pccted that the same or a similar appellation was 


1 All the passages of the Byzantine history which relate to the Bar- 
barians, are compiled, methodized, and transcribed, in a Latin ver- 
*sion, by die laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his “Memorial 
Populorum, ad Damibium, Pontum Euxinum, Paludcm M:roti- 
dem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde inagis ad Septcnitriones 
incolentiurn.” Petropoli, 1771 — 1779 j in four tome's or six vo- 
lumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not enhanced ibe price of these 
riw materials. . 

' v IjJiT. \ol. ui* }). 1 'J 
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revived by strange colonies from the Borysthenes, 
the Tanais, or the Volga. A king of the ancient 
Bulgaria 3 bequeathed to his five sons a last lesson 
of moderation and concord. It was received a* 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and 
experience : the five princes buried their father ; 
divided his subjects and cattle; forgot his advice ; 
separated from each other ; and wandered in quest 
of fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the 
heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch 
of Ravenna 4 * * * * * 10 . But the stream of emigration was 
directed or impelled towards the capital. The 
modem Bulgaria, along the southern .banks of the 
Danube, was stamped with the name and image 
which it has retained to the present hour : the new 
conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, 
the Roman provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and 
the two Epirus’ r> ; the ecclesiastical supremacy was 
translated from the native city of Justinian; and, 
in their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lych- 
nidus, or Achrida, was honoured with the throne 

3 Theophanes, p. 296—299. Anastasius, p. 1 13 . Nicephoros, 
C. P. p. 22 , 23 . Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on the banks 
of the Atcll or Volga j but he deprives himself of all geographical 
credit, by discharging that river into theEuxine Sea. 

* Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1 . v. c. 29. p. 881 , 882 - 
The apparent difference between the Lombard historian and the 

above-mentioned Greeks, is easily reconciled by Camillo Pellegrino 

(de Ducatu Beneventano, dissert, vii. in the Scriptores Rerom Ital. 

tom. v. p. 186 , 187 .) and Beretti (Chorograph. ltaliae medii iEvi, 
p. 27 3 f &c.). This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant dis- 

trict of Samnium, and learned the Latin, without forgetting their 
native language. 

3 These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire, are assigned 

10 the Bulgarian kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion between the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople (Boroniu*, 
Anna!. Eccles. A. D. 869, No. 75.). 
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of a king and a patriarch 6 . The unquestionable char 
evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Sdavo- 
nian, or more properly Slavonian, race 7 ; and the 
kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Rascians, 
Croatians, Walachians 8 , &c. followed either the 
standard or the example of the leading tribe. 

From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of 
captives, or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the • 

Greek empire, they overspread the land ; and the 
national appellation of the slaves 9 has been de- 
graded by chance or malice from the signification 
of glory to that of servitude Among these 

6 The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achridu, are 
clearly expressed in Cedrenus (p. 7130- The removal of an arch* 
bishop or patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at 
length to Temovo, has produced some perplexity in the ideas or 
language of die Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. ii. c. 2. p. 14, IS. 

Thomassin, Discipline dc I’Eglisc, tom. i. 1. i. c. 1 y. 23.) , and a 
Frenchman (D’Anville) is more accurately skilled in the geography of 
their own country (Hist, de l*Academiedes Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.), 

7 Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the 
language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians \ Poles, 

(de Rebu 9 Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283.), and elsewhere of the Bohemians 
(1. ii. p. 38.). The same author has marked the separate idiom of 
the Hungarians. 

b See the work of. John Christopher de Jordan, de Origimbus 
Sclavicis, Vindobontc, 174^, in four parts, or two volumes in folio. 

His collections and researches are useful to elucidate the antiquities 
of Bohemia and the adjacent countries : but his plan is narrow, his 
style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic counsellor is 
not free from the prejudices of a Bohelnian. ' 

• 9 Jordan subscribes to the well known and probable derivation 
from Slaxa, laus , gloria , a word of familiar use in the different dia- 
lects and parts of speech, and which forms the termination of the 
most illustrious names (de Originijms Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40. pars 
iv. p. 101, 102.). 

i w This conversion of a national into an appellative name appear* 
tp h^cltriscD in the viiith century, in the Oriental 1' ranee, when; 
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CHAP, colonies, the. Chrobatiang ", or Croats, who now 
. attend the motions of an Austrian army, are the 
Croats or descendants of a mighty people, the conquerors and 
niaus of sovereigns of Dalmatia. The maritime cities, and 
A*D 900 these ^ ant republic of Ragusa, implored 
&c. the aid and instructions of the Byzantine court : 
they were advised by the magnanimous Basil to 
reserve a small acknowledgment of their fidelity to 
the Roman empire, and to appease, by an annual 
tribute, the wrath of these irresistible Barbarians. 
The kingdom of Croatia was shared by eleven Zou- 
pans, or feudatory lords ; and their united forces 
were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot. A long sea-coast, in- 
dented with capacious harbours, covered with a 
string of islands, and almost in sight of the Italian 
shores, disposed both the natives and strangers to 
the practice of navigation. The boats or brigan- 
tines of the Croats were constructed after the 
fashion of the old Libumians: one hundred and 
eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respectable 
navy ; but our seamen will smile at the allowance 
of ten, or twenty, or forty, men for each of these 
ships of war. They were gradually converted to 
the more honourable service .of commerce ; yet the 

the princes and bishops were rich in Sdavonian captives, not of 
the Bohemian (estelaims Jordan), but of Sorabian race. From 
thence the word was extended to genera} use, to the modem lan- 
guages, and even to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek 
and Latin Glossaries of Du Cange). The confusion of the or 

Servians, with the L»afcm Strvi, was still more fortunate and fami- 
liar (Constant Porphyr. de admkustrando Impcrio, c. 32 . p. 99O. 

11 The emperor Constantine Porphyrogcnitus, most accurate 
for his own rimes, most fabulous for preceding ages, describes thp 
Sdavonian* of Dalmatia (c. 29— 3 ( 5 .). 
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Sclavoniau pirates were still frequent and danger- chap. 
ous ; and it was not before the. close of the tenth 
cenfury that the freedom and sovereignty of the 
fculf were effectually vindicated by the Venetian 
republic 12 . The ancestors of these Dalmatian 
kings were equally removed from the use and 
abuse of navigation: they dwelt in the White 
Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia and Little 
Poland, thirty days journey, according to the 
Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians 13 was confined to First king- 
a narrow scope both of time and place. In the Bui«u- 
ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the 
south of the Danube ; but the more powerful (>40-1017. 
nations that had followed their emigration, re- 
pelled all return to the north and all progress 
to the west. Yet, in the obscure catalogue of 
their exploits, they might boast an honour which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths; 
that of slaying in battle one of the successors of 
Augustus and Constantine. The emperor Nice- 
phorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost 
his life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first opera- 
tions he advanced with boldness and success into 
the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the royal court, 
which was probably no more than an edifice and 

12 See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to 
John Sagominus (p. 94 — 102.)» and composed in the xivth by 

• the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum ItaL tom. xii. p. 227— 

230.) ; the two oldest monuments of the history of Venice. 

13 The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the 
proper dates, in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzan- 
tine memorials are collected by Strilter (Memorise Populorum, 
tom. ii. pars ii. p.441 — 6470 ; and the series of their kings is dis- 

"ipogfd’&nd settled by Du Cange (Earn. Byzant. p, 30a— <518.)- 
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chap, village of timber. But, while he searched the 
spoil and refused all offers of treaty, his enemies 
collected their spirits and their forces : the passes 
of retreat were insuperably barred ; and the trem- 
bling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim : “ Alas, 
“ alas ! unless we could assume the wings of birds, 
“ we cannot hope to escape.” Two days he waited 
his fete in the inactivity of despair ; but, on the 
morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised the 
camp; and the Roman prince, with the great 
officers of the empire, were slaughtered in their 
A.D. sii. tents. The body of Valais had been saved from 
insult ; . but the head of Nicephorus was ex- 
posed on a spear, and his scull, enchased with 
gold, was often replenished in the feasts of 
victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of 
the throne ; but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness; but they were softened 
before the end of the same century by a peaceful 
intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction of the 
Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria were 
educated in the schools and palace of Constanti- 
nople ; and Simeon u , a youth of the royal line, 
A.D. was instructed in the rhetoric of Demosthenes 
M or038 7 ’ an< * ^ le h)gic Aristotle. He relinquished 
the profession of a monk for that of a king and 

u Simeonem semi-Gra2cume9seaiebant, co quod a pueritii By- 
eantii Demosthenis rhetoricam et Aristotclis syllogismos didicerat. 
Liutprand, 1. iii. c« 8. He says in another place, Simeon, fortis 
bellator, Bulgaria pweerat Christianus, sed vicinis Graecis valde. 
inimicus (1. i. c. ?.). 
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warrior ; and in his reign, of more than forty chap. 
years, Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilized 
powers of the earth. The, Greeks, whom he re- . 
peatedly attacked, derived a faint consolation from 
indulging themselves in the reproaches of perfidy 
and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the 
Fagan Turks ; but Simeon, in a second battle, re- 
deemed the loss of the first, at a time when it was 
esteemed a victory to elude the arms of that for- 
midable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited 
the country before their restoration could discover 
no more than fifty vagrants, without women or 
children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chacc. On classic ground, on the banks 
of the Acheldus, the Greeks were defeated ; their 
horn was broken by the strength of the Barbaric 
Hercules 1S . He formed the siege of Constanti- 
nople ; and, in a personal conference with the em- 
peror, Simeon imposed the conditions of peace. 

They met with the most jealous precautions : the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and 
well-Cortified platform ; and the majesty of the 
purple was emulated by the pomp of . the Bulga- 
rian. “ Are you a Christian ?” said the humble 
Romanus ; “ It is your duty to abstain from the 
“ blood of your fellow-Christians. Has the thirst 
“ of riches seduced you from the blessings Of 

peace ? Sheath your sword, open your hand, 

“ and I will satiate the utmost measure of your 

15 — — Rigid am fera dextera comu 

Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque k ffonte revdlit. 

Qvid (Mctamorph. ix. 1—100.) has boldly painted the combat of 
ijie^ver-god and the hero j the native and the stranger. 
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C LV 1> ' “ ^ es ^ es -” The reconciliation was sealed by a 
domestic alliance j the freedom of trade was granted 
or restored ; the first .honours of the court were 
secured, to the friends of Bulgaria, above the. am- 
bassadors of enemies or strangers 16 ; and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of 
AD. 950, Jjasikus, or emperor. But this friendship was 
soon disturbed: after the death of Simeon, the 
nations were again in arms ; his feeble successors 
were divided and extinguished; and, in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was. born in the purple, deserved the appella- 
tion of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice 
was in some measure gratified by a treasure of 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling (ten thou- 
sand pounds weight of gold), which he found in 
the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted a 
cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand 
Captives who had been guilty of the defence of 
their country. They ware deprived of sight; but 
to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that 
he might conduct his Mind century to the pre- 
sence of their king. Their king is said to have 
expired of grief and horror ; the nation was awed 
by this terrible example ; . the Bulgarians were 
swept away from their settlements, and circ um - 

The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses, 
cum Christophori filiarn Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus conjugcm 
duceret, Symphona, id est consonantia, scripto juramento firmata 
sunt, ut omnium gentium Apostolu, id est nunciis, penes nos Bul- 
garorum Apostoli prseponantur, honorentur, diligantur (Liutprand 
in Legatione, p. 482.). See the Ceremonialc of Constantine 
Porphyrogemtus, tom. t, p. 88. tom. ii. p. 429, 430. 434, 435." 443, 
444* .446, 447- with the annotations of Retskc. 
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scribed within a narrow province ; the surviving CHAP, 
chiefs bequeathed to their children the advice of 
patience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first Hmigra-^ 
hung over Europe, about nine hundred years Turks o/ 
after the Christian sra, they were mistaken by 
fear and superstition for the Gog and Magog of A.D. 884. 
the scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the 
end of the world 17 . Since the introduction of 
letters, they have explored their own antiquities 
with a strong and laudable impulse of patriotic 
curiosity 1B . Their rational criticism can no longer 
be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and 
the Huns ; but they complain that their primitive 
records have perished in the Tartar war; that 
the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long 
since forgotten ; and that the fragments of a rude 
chronicle 19 must be painfully reconciled with the 


17’A bishop of Wurtzburgh submitted this opinion to a reverend 
abbot ; but he more gravely decided, that Gog and Magog were the 
spiritual persecutors of the church; since Gog signifies the root, 
the pride of the Hcrcsiarchs, and Magog what comes from the 
root, the propagation of their sects. Yet these men orifce com- 
manded the respect of mankind (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. 
p. 59 4, &€.). 

18 The two national authors, from whom 1 have derived the 
most assistance, are George Pray (DisScrtationes ad Anftales vete- 
Tum Hungarorum, &c. Vindobonae, 1775, in folio), and Stephen 
Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Reguin Hui%ari* stirpis Arpa- 
dianae, Psestini, 1778—178 1, 5 vols. in octavo). The first em- 
braces a large and often conjectural space; the latter, by his learn- 
ing, judgment, and perspicuity, deserves the name of a critical 
historian. 

The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king 
Bela. Katona has assigned him to thexiilh century, and defends 
his character Jigainst the hypcrcriticism of Pray. This rude anna- 
list^nust hare transcribed some historical records, since he could 
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CHAP, contemporary though foreign intelligence of the Im- 
perial geographer* 0 . Mtigiar is the national and 
oriental denomination df the Hungarians; but, 
among the tribes of Scythia, they are distinguished 
by the Greeks under the proper and peculiar name 
of Turks, as the descendants of that mighty 
people who had conquered and reigned from China 
to the Volga. The Pannonian colony preserved 
a correspondence of trade and amity with the 
eastern Turks on the confines of Persia ; and 
after a separation of three hundred and fifty years, 
the missionaries of the king of Hungary disco- 
vered and visited their ancient country near the 
banks of the Volga. They were hospitably enter- 
tained by a people of Pagans and Savages who 
still bore the name of Hungarians ; conversed in 
their native tongue, recollected a tradition of 
their long-lost brethren, and listened with amaze- 
ment to the marvellous tale of their new kingdom 
and religion. The zeal of conversion was ani- 
mated by the interest of consanguinity ; and one 
of the greatest of their princes had formed the 
generous,, though fruitless, design of replenish- 
ing. the. solitude of Pannonia by this domestic 


affirm with dignity, rejectis falsis fabulis rusticomm, et garrulo 
cantti joculatorum. In the xvth century* these fables were col- 
lected by Thurotzius, and embellished by the Italian Bonfinius. 
See the Preliminary Discourse in the Hist. CriticaDucuiu, p. 7 — 33., 
20 See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 3, 4. 13. 38—42. 
Katona has nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 
949, 931. (p. 4-~7.). The Critical historian (p. 34 — 1070 

endeavours to prove the existence, and to relate the actions, of a 
first duke Almus, the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by 
Constantine. 
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colony from the heart of Tartary* 1 . From this CHAP. 
primitive country they were driven to the West 
by the tide of war and emigration, by the weight 
of the more distant tribes, who at the same time 
were fugitives and conquerors. Reason or for- 
tune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire ; they halted in the usual 
stations along the banks of the great rivers ; and 
in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and Mol- 
davia, some vestiges have been discovered of 
their temporary residence. In this long and 
various peregrination, they could not always es- 
cape the dominion of the stronger ; and the purity 
of their blood was improved or sullied by the mix- 
ture of a foreign race : from a motive of compul- 
sion, or choice, several tribes of the Chazars were 
associated to the standard of their ancient vassals ; 
introduced the use of a second language ; and ob- 
tained by their superior renown the most honour- 
able place in the front of battle. The military 
force of the Turks and their allies marched in seven 
equal and artificial , divisions ; each division was 
formed of thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven warriors, and the proportion of women, chil- 
dren, and servants, supposes and requires at least 
a million of emigrants. Their public counsels 
were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary 
chiefs; but the experience of discord and weak- 
ness recommended the more simple and vigorous 

81 Pray (Dissert, p. 37—39, &c.) , produces and illustrates the 
original passages of the Hungarian missionaries, Bonfioius and 
•/Eneas Sylvius. 
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administration of a single person. The sceptre, 
which had been declined by the modest Lebedias, 
was granted to the birth or merit of AJmus and 
his son Arpad, and the authority of the supreme 
khan of the Chazars confirmed the engagement 
of the prince and people ; of the people to obey his 
commands, of the prince to consult their happiness 
and glory. 

With this narrative we might be. reasonably 
contefit, if the penetration of modern learning 
had not opened a new and larger prospect of 
the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian lan- 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, 
among the Sclavonian dialects; but it bears a 
close and clear affinity to the idioms of the Fennic 
race 8 *, of an obsolete and savage race, which 
formerly occupied the northern regions of Asia 
and Europe. The genuine appellation of Ugri 
or Igours is found on the western confines of 
China* 3 ; their migration to the banks of the 
Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence* 4 ; a similar 

52 Fischer, in the Quaestiones Petropolitana*, de Origine Ungro- 
rum, and Pray, Dissertat. i, ii, iii, &c. have drawn up several com- 
parative tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The 
Affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short ; the words are 
purposely cho9en; and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. 
Academ. Pctropoh tom. x. p. 374.), that although the Hungarian 
has adopted many Fcanic words (innumeras voces’), it essentially 
differs toto genio et naturft. 

23 In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely de-, 
scribed by the Chinese geographers (Gaubil, Hist, du Grand Gen- 
gjacan, p. 13. ; I)e Guigncs, Hist, des Huns, tom.n. p. 31, &rc.). 

24 Hist. Genealogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur 
Klian, purtic ii. p. 00— Q8. 
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name and language are detected in the southern CHAP, 
parts of Siberia 35 ; and the remains of the Fen- 
nic tribes are widely, though thinly, scattered 
freftn the sources of the Oby to the shores of 
Lapland 311 . The consanguinity of the Hunga- 
rians and Laplanders would display the power- 
ful energy of climate on the children of a com- 
mon parent ; the lively contrast between the bold 
adventurers, who are intoxicated with the wines 
of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives who 
are immersed beneath the snows of the polar 
circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, passion 
of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature 
with a vigorous constitution of soul and body 37 . 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature and 
congealed the faculties of the Laplanders; and 
the Arctic tribes, alone among the sons of men, 
are ignorant of war, and unconscious of human 


In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s Collcc- 
linn of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. p. Q20, t)2l.) and Hell (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 174.) found the Vogulitz in the neigh bourhood of To- 
bolsk}'. By the tortures of the etymological art, l gur and Vognl 
are reduced to the same name; the circumjacent mountains really 
bear the appellation of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic dialects, the 
Vogulian is the nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert, i. p. 20 
—30. Pray, Dissert, ii. p. 31— 34.). 

26 The eight tribes of the Fcnnic race are described in the 
curious work of M. Lcvcque (Hist, des Pcuples soumis b la Do- 
mination de la llussie, tom, i. p. 361— 6(iJ.). 

* *7 This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly 

drawn from the Tactics of I>eo, p. 79 U— ftOl., and the l*atin 
Annals, which are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, A. D. 
88(), &c. 
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Mood: an happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace 28 .' 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of 
the Tactics 29 , that all the Scythian hordes r€- 
sembled each other in their pastoral and military 
life, that they all practised the same means of 
subsistence, and employed the same instruments 
of destruction. But he adds, that the two na- 
tions of Bulgarians and Hungarians were superior 
to their brethren, and similar to each other, in 
the improvements, however rude, of their disci- 
pline and government; their visible likeness de- 
termines Leo to confound his friends and enemies 
in one common description; and the picture 
may be heightened by some strokes from their 
contemporaries of the tenth century. Except 
the merit and fame of military prowess, all that 
is valued by mankind appeared vile and con- 
temptible to these Barbarians, whose native fierce- 


Button, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6 . in 12mo. Gustavus 
Adolphus attempted, without success, to form a regiment of Lap- 
landers. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pha- 
retra, sed adversus feras (Annal. 1. iv. p. 236 .) ; and attempts, after 
the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with philosophy their brutal ig- 
norance. 

*9 Leo has observed, thaL the government of the Turks was mo- 
narchical, and that their punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, 
p. 8tK>. awcur'at ttai flapm). Rhegino (in Chron. A. D. 889*) men- 
tions theft as a capital crime, and his jurisprudence is confirmed by 
the original code of St, Stephen (A. D. 1016.). If a slave were 
guilty, he was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, 
or a fine of five heifers 5 for the second, with fhe loss of his ears, or 
a similar fine; for the third, with death ; which the freeman did 
not incur till the fourth offehce, as his first penalty was the loss of 
liberty (Katona, Hist. Reguni Hungar. tom. i. p. 231, 232.). 
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ness was stimulated by the consciousness of num- 
bers and freedom. The tents of the Hunga- 
rians were of leather, their garments of fur ; they 
shaved their hair, and scarified their faces: in 
speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach 
of Barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the impor- 
tance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate 
the breach of their most solemn engagements. 
Their simplicity has been praised; yet they ab- 
stained only from the luxury they had never 
known; whatever they saw, they coveted; their 
desires were insatiate, and their sole industry was 
the hand of violence and rapine. By the defini- 
tion of a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long 
description of the occonomy, the warfare, and the 
government that prevail in that stage of society ; 
I may add, that to fishing, as well as to the chace, 
the Hungarians were indebted for a part of their 
subsistence ; and since they seldom cultivated the 
ground, they must, at least in their new settle- 
ments, have sometimes practised a slight and un- 
skilful husbandry. In their emigrations, perhaps 
in their expeditions, the host was accompanied by 
thousands of sheep and oxen, who increased the 
cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a constant 
and wholesome supply of milk and animal food. 
A plentiful command of forage was the first care 
of the general, and if the flocks and herds were 
secure of their pastures, the hardy warrior was 
alike insensible of danger and fatigue. The confu- 
sion of men and cattle that overspread the coun- 
try exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, 
vol. x. r 


CHAP. 

LV. 
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CHAP, had not a still wider circuit been occupied by their 
light cavalry, perpetually in motion to discover 
and delay the approach of the enemy. After some 
experience of the Homan tactics, they adopted 
the use of the sword and spear, the helmet of the 
soldier, and the iron breast-plate of his steed : but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar 
bow : from the earliest infancy, their children and 
servants were exercised in the double science of 
archery and horsemanship ; their arm was strong ; 
their aim was sure ; and in the most rapid career, 
they were taught to throw themselves backwards, 
and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In 
open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pur- 
suit, they were equally formidable : an appearance 
of order was maintained in the foremost ranks, but 
their charge was driven forwards by the impatient 
pressure of succeeding crowds. They pursued, 
headlong and rash, with loosened reins and horrifle 
outcries ; but if they fled, with real or dissembled 
fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by the same habits of irregular speed 
and sudden evolution. In the abuse of victory, 
they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the 
wounds of the Saracen and the Dane : mercy they 
rarely asked, and more rarely bestowed: both 
sexes were accused as equally inaccessible to pity, 
and their appetite for raw flesh might countenance 
the popular tale, that they drank the blood and 
feasted on the hearts of the slain. Yet the Hun- 
garians were not devoid of those principles of 
justice and humanity, which nature has implanted 
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in every bosom. The licence of public and pri- ciiai*. 
vatc injuries was restrained by laws and punish- 
mcnts ; and in the security of an open camp, theft 
is the most tempting and most dangerous offence. 

Among the Barbarians, there were many, whose 
spontaneous virtue supplied their laws and cor- 
rected their manners, who performed the duties, 
and sympathised with the affections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, 
the Turkish hordes approached the common limits .“" " 1 “"‘l 
of the French and Byzantine empires. Their tin Hun- 
first conquests and final settlements extended on ajTmsi) 
cither side of the Danube above Vienna, below 
Belgrade, and beyond the measure of thg. Roman 
province of Pannonia, or the modern kingdom of 
Hungary *'. That ample and fertile land was 
loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian 
uame and tribe, which were driven by the in- 
vaders into the compass of a narrow province. 
Charlemagne had stretched a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of Transylvania ; but, 
after the failure of his legitimate line, the dukes 
of Moravia forgot their obedience and tribute to 
the monarchs of Oriental France. The bastard 
Amulph. was provoked to invite the arms of the 
Turks : they rushed through the real or figurative 
wall, which his indiscretion had thrown open ; 
and the king of Germany has been justly re- 
proached as a traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical 
society of the Christians. During the life of 


30 See Katona, Hist. Ducum Hun^ar. |> ‘¥<!\ — 
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CHAP. Arnulph, the Hungarians were checked by grati- 
tude or fear ; but in the infancy of his son Lewis 
A.D.yoo, they discovered and invaded Bavaria; and such, 
&Cl was their Scythian speed, that in a single day a 
circuit of fifty miles was stript and consumed. 
In the battle of Augsburgh the Christians main- 
tained their advantage till the seventh hour of the 
day: they were deceived and vanquished by the 
dying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The 
conflagration spread over the provinces of Bavaria, 
Swabia, and Franconia; and the Hungarians ' 1 
promoted the reign of anarchy, by forcing the 
stoutest barons to discipline their vassals and for- 
tify their, castles. The origin of walled towns is 
ascribed to this calamitous period ; nor could any 
distance be secure against an enemy, who, almost 
at the same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian 
monastery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, 
on the shores of the northern ocean. Above 
thirty years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, 
was subject to the ignominy of tribute; and 
resistance was disarmed by the menace, the se- 
rious and effectual menace, of dragging the wo- 
men and children into captivity, and of slaugh- 
tering the males above the age of ten years. I 
have neither power nor inclination to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine; but I must ob- 

JIungarorum gens, cujus oinnes fere nationes experts: saevi- 
tiam, kc. is the preface of Liutprand (1. i. c. 2.), who frequently * 
expatiates on the calamities of his own times, See 1. i. c. 5. 1. ii. 
c. 1 , 2.4, 5, 6, 7- I- iii. c, 1 , &c. 1. v. c. 8. 15. in JLegat. p. 485. His 
colours arc glaring, but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi 
and Muratori. 
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serve with surprise, that the southern provinces of chap. 
France were blasted by the tempest, and that 
/Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was astonished at the 
approach of these formidable strangers ’. The a.D.ijoo. 
vicinity of Italy had tempted their early inroads ; 
but, from their camp on the Brenta, they beheld 
with some terror the apparent strength and po- 
pulousness of the new-discovered country. They 
requested leave to retire ; their request was proudly 
rejected by the Italian king; and the lives of 
twenty thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his 
obstinacy and rashness. Among the cities of the 
West, the royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame 
and splendour ; and the pre-eminence of Home it- 
self was only derived from the relics of the apos- 
tles. The Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in A.D.924. 
flames ; forty-three churches were consumed; and, 
after the massacre of the people, they spared about 
two hundred wretches, who had gathered some 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggeration) 
from the smoking ruins of their country. In these 
annual excursions from the Alps to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome and Capua, the churches, that yet 
escaped, resounded with a fearful litany : “ O 
“ save and deliver us from the arrows of the Hun- 
“ garians !” But the saints were deaf or inexorable ; 
and the torrent rolled forwards, till it was stopped 

32 The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus are 
critically illustrated by Katona (Hilt. Ducum, &c. |>. 107 — *{$.)• 

His diligence has searched both natives and foreiiniers ; \et to the 
deeds of mischief, or glory, J have been able to add the destruction 
of Bremen (Adam Bremen sis, i. 430* 
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CHAR by the extreme land of Calabria ‘V. A composition 
was offered and accepted for the head of each Ita- 
lian subject ; and ten bushels of silver were poured 
forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is the 
natural antagonist of violence; and the robbers 
were defrauded both in the numbers of the assess- 
ment and the standard of the metal. On the side 
of the East the Hungarians were opposed in 
doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the Bulga- 
rians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the Pa- 
gans, and whose situation formed the barrier of the 
A. D. 984. Byzantine empire. The barrier was overturned ; 
the emperor of Constantinople beheld the waving 
banners of the Turks ; and one of their boldest 
warriors presumed to strike a battle-axe into the 
golden gate. The arts and treasures of the Greeks 
diverted the assault ; but the Hungarians might 
boast, in their retreat, that they had imposed a 
tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of 
die Caesars The remote and rapid operations 

33 Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and re- 
sources of Modena. The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their 
patron, to avert, by his intercession, the rabies, flagellum, &c. 

,_,Munc te rogamus, licet scrvi pessimi. 

Ah Ungerorum nos defendas jaeulis. 

The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos 
scrcnos (Antiquitat. Ital. med. JEvi, tom. i. dissertat. i. p. 21, 22.), 
and the song of the nightly watch is not without elegance or use 
(tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 7090* The Italian annalist has accurately 
traced the series of their inroads (Annali d'ltalia, tom. vii. p. 3 65. 
367.393. 401. 437- 440. tom. viii. p. 19. 41. 52, &c.). 

34 Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose, that they be- 
sieged, or attacked, or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. 
p. 239. Katona, Hist. Ducuin, p. 354—360.) ; and thfe fact is almost 
confessed by the Byzantine .historians (Leo Grammaticus, p. 506. 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629.) : yet, however glorious to the 11a- 
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of the same campaign appear to magnify the char 
power and numbers of the Turks ; but their cou- ' v - 
jage is most deserving of praise, since alight troop 
of three or four hundred horse would often attempt 
and execute the most daring inroads to the gates 
of Thessalonica and Constantinople. At this 
disastrous sera of the ninth and tenth centuries, 

Europe was afflicted by a triple scourge from the 
North, the East, and the South : the Norman, the 
Hungarian, and the Saracen, sometimes trod the 
same ground of desolation ; and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer to the 
two lions growling over the carcase of a mangled 
stag 3 *. 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom Victory of 
was atchieved by the Saxon princes, Henry the {w» t lhu 
Fowler and Otho the Gi&at, who, in two memo- A D - tu- 
mble battles, for ever broke the power of the Hun- 
garians j6 . The valiant Henry was roused from 
a bed of sickness by the invasion of 'his country ; 
but his mind was vigorous and his prudence 

lion, it is denied or doubted by the critical historian, and even 
by the notaty of Bela. Their scepticism is meritorious they 
could not safely transcribe or believe the rusticorum fabulas : 
but Katona might have given due attention to the evidence of 
Liutprand, Bulgarorum gentem atque Grcecorum tributariam fe- 
cerant (Hist. L ii. c. 4. p. 435.). 

33 ■■■■■ ■ \tovV wr tytvQrrnp, 

On ovgeot KogwptyTi vtgi Krafityrjs cA a$oio 
Ajitpw trewaorre (tty a (jtgoveorrt /laxwfoy. 

■ 1(i They are amply and critically discussed by Katona (Hi«t, 

Ducum, p. 360— 3<)8. 487— 470.), Liutprand (I. ii. v. 8 , 9 .) 
is the best evidence for the former, and Witichind (Annul. 

Saxon. 1 . iii.) of the latter : but the critical historian will not even 
overlook the horn of a warrior, which is said to be preserved at 
Jnz-bcrin. 
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CHAP, successful. “ My companions,” said he, on the 
morning of the combat, "maintain your ranks, 
“ receive on your bucklers the first arrows of 
“ the Pagans, and prevent their second discharge' 
" by the equal and rapid career of your lances.” 
They obeyed and conquered : and the historical 
picture of the castle of Merseburgh expressed 
the features, or at least the character, of Henry, 
who, in an age of ignorance, entrusted to the 
finer arts the perpetuity of his name 37 . At 
the end of twenty years, the children of the 
Turks who had fallen by his sword invaded the 
empire of his son; and their force is defined, 
in the lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand 

the°Grcat ^orse. They were invited by domestic faction ; 

A.D. 955 ! the gates of Germany were treacherously un- 
locked; and they spread, far beyond the Rhine 
and the Meuse, into the heart of Flanders. But 
the vigour and prudence of Otho dispelled the 
conspiracy ; the princes were made sensible, that 
unless they were true to each other, their religion 
and country were irrecoverably lost; and the 
national powers were reviewed in the plains of 
Augsburgh. They marched and fought in eight 

37 Hunc vero triumphum, tarn laude quam memoril dignum, 
ad Meresburgum rex in superiori coenaculo domtis per 
id est, picturam, notari prsecepit, adeo ut rem verarn potius quam 
verisimilem videa? : an high encomium (Liutprand, 1 . ii. c. 9 .). 
Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy subjects by 
the order of Charlemagne ; and Muratori may justly affirm, nulla 
sscula fuere in quibus pictorea desiderati fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. 
medii My i, tom. n. dissert, xxiv. p. 360, 36 i.). Our domestic 
claims to antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. 
Walpole's lively words) are of a much more recent date (Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 2 , &c.). 
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legions, according to the division of provinces and 
tribes ; the first, second, and third, were composed 
of Bavarians ; the fourth of Franconians ; the 
fifth of Saxons, under the immediate command of 
the monarch ; the sixth and seventh consisted of 
Swabians ; and the eighth legion, of a thousand 
Bohemians, closed the rear of the host. The re- 
sources of discipline and valour were fortified by 
the arts of superstition, which, on this occasion, 
may deserve the epithets of generous and salutary. 
The soldiers were purified with a fast ; the camp 
was blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs ; 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible spear 
of Charlemagne, and waved the banner of St. 
Maurice, the prefect of the Thcbasan legion. But 
his firmest confidence was placed in the holy 
lance M , whose point was fashioned of the nails of 
the cross, and which his father had extorted from 
the king of Burgundy, by the threats of war, and 
the gift of a province. The Hungarians were 
expected in the front; they secretly passed the 
Lech, a river of Bavaria that falls into the Da- 
nube; turne^ the rear of the Christian army; 
plundered the baggage, and disordered the legions 
of Bohemia and Swabia. The battle was restored 
by the Franconians, whose duke, the valiant Con- 
rad, was pierced with an arrow as he rested from 
* his fatigues : the Saxons fought under the eyes of 

38 See Baronins, A nnal. Eccles. A. D. 929, N° S — S. The lance 
of Christ is (aken from the best evidence, Liutprand (I. iv. c. 12.), 
Sigebert, and the acts of St. Gerard : but the other military relict 
.depend on the frith of the Gesla Anglorum post Bedam, 1 . ii. c. 8. 
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chap, their king ; and ljis victory surpassed, in merit 
and importance, the triumphs of the last two 
hundred years. The loss of the Hungarians was 
still greater in the flight than in the action ; they 
were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria ; and 
their past cruelties excluded them from the hope 
•of mercy. Three captive princes were hanged at 
Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners was slain or 
mutilated, and the fugitives, who presumed to 
appear in the face of their country, were con- 
demned to everlasting poverty and disgrace * J . Yet 
the spirit of the nation was humbled, and the 
most accessible passes of Hungary were fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. Adversity suggested 
the counsels of moderation and peace : the robbers 
of the West acquiesced in a sedentary life; and 
A. l). 972 . the next generation was taught by a discerning 
prince, that far more might be gained by multiply- 
ing and exchanging the produce of a fruitful soil. 
The native race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, 
was* mingled with new colonies of Scythian or 
Sdavonian origin**; many thousands of robust 

39 Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungariae, p. 500, &c. 

40 Among these colonies we may distinguish, |tr The Chazars, or 
Cabari, who joined the Hungarians on their march (Constant dc 

, Admin.' Imp. c. 39, 40. p. 108, 1090- 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, 
and Siculi, whom they found in the land ; the last were perhaps a 
remnant of the Huns of Attila, and were entrusted with the guard 
of the borders. 3. The Russians, who, like the Swiss in France, 
imparted a general name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, . 
whose chiefs (A. D. 956 ) were invited, cum magnA multitudine 
1 TunwMikerwn. Had any of these Sclavonians embraced the Ma- 
hometan religion? 5. The Bisfleni and Cumans,amived multitude 
of Patzinatifces, Uzi, Chazars, &c. who had spread to the lower 
Danube. , Hie last colony of 40,000 Cumans, A. D. 1239, was 
received and converted by^he kings of Hungary, who derived from 
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and industrious captives had been imported from CH4P- 
all the countries of Europe 41 ; and after the mar- 
riage of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed 
honours and estates on the nobles of Germany 
The son of Geisa was invested with the regal title, 
and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the free- 
born Barbarians were not dazzled by the lustre of 
the diadem, and the people asserted their inde- 
feasible right of choosing, deposing, and punishing 
the hereditary servant of the state. '• 

IH. The name of Russians 43 was first di? Origin of 
vulged, in the ninth century, by an embassy from 
Theophilus, emperor of the East, to the emperor uarcl *y- 
of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. The 
Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the A.D.wg. 
great duke, or chagan, or czar, of the Russians. 


that tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, Dissert, vi. vii. p. 109 — 
173. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. Q5 — 99. 25Q — 264. *476. 479— 
483, &c.). 

41 Christiani autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illuc tracti sunt captivi, 8cc. Such was the language 
of Piligrinu9, the first missionary who entered Hungary, A. D. 973. 
Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517- 

42 The fideles Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old char- 
ters : and Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate 
of these colonies, which had been so loosely magnified by the 
Italian Ranzanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum, p.667— -681.). 

43 Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular 
form, P*», as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymo- 
logies have been suggested. I have perused, with pleasure and 
profit, a dissertation de Origine Russorum (Comment. Acadein. 
Petropolitanae, tom. viiL p. 388—43 6.) by Theophilus Sigefrid 
Bayer, a learned German, who spent his life and labours in the 
service of Russia. A geographical tract of D’Anville, de I’Enipire 
de Russie, son Origine, «t ses Accroissemcns, (Paris, 1772* 
l£mo.) has likewise been of use. 
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CHAP. In their journey to Constantinople, they had tra- 
versed many hostile nations ; and they hoped to 
escape the dangers of their return, by requesting 
the French monarch to transport them by sea to 
their native country. A closer examination de- 
tected their origin : they were the brethren of the 
Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France; and it might 
justly be apprehended, that these Russian strangers 
■ were not the messengers of peace, but the emis- 
saries of war. They were detained, while the 
.Greeks were dismissed; and Lewis expected a 
more satisfactory account, that he might obey the 
laws of hospitality or prudence, according to the 
interest of both empires 44 . This Scandinavian 
origin of the people, or at least the princes, of 
Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by the na- 
tional annals 45 and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been concealed by 
a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly burst 
forth in the spirit of naval and military enterprise. 
The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions 

** See the entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, ut nureis in tabulis 
, figatur) in the Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Mu- 
1 fatori, tom. ii. pars i. p. 525 .), A. D. 839> twenty-two years before 
the aera of Ruric. In the xth century, Liutprand (Hist. 1. v. c. 6.) 
^speaks of the Russians and Normans as the same Aquilonares 
homines of a red complexion. 

My knowledge of these annals, is drawn from M. Leveque, 
Histoirede Russie. Nestor, the first and best of these ancient 
.anndists, was a monk of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the 
xiith century ; but his chronicle was obscure, till it was published 
at Fetersburgh, 17$7, in 4to. Leveque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. 
p, xvi. Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 184, r 
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of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were crowded chap. 

* with independent chieftains and desperate ad- 
venturers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, 
arid smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was 
the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue, 
of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak 
climate and narrow limits, they started from the 
banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, 
ascended their vessels, and explored every coast 
that promised either spoil or settlement. The 
Baltic was the first scene of their naval atchieve- 
ments; they visited the eastern shores, the silent 
residence of Fcnnic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these 
strangers, whom they saluted with the title of 
Varangians 4,1 or Corsairs. Their superiority in 
arms, discipline, and renown, commanded the 
fear and reverence of the natives. In their wars 
against the more inland savages, the Varangians 
condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained 
the dominion of a. people whom they were qua- 
lified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length, 

Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father A.D.sCc. 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hundred 
years, His brothers extended his influence : the 
example of service and usurpation was imitated 
by his companions in the southern provinces of 
Russia; and their establishments, by the usual 

46 Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Vaiagis (for the name is differently 
spelt), iq Comment. Academ. Petropolitan®, tom. iv. p, 27 s— 31 J. 
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CHAP, methods of war and assassination, were cemented 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

The Va- As long as the descendants of Ruric were con- 
Constant?-" sidered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled by 
nopk. the sword of the Varangians, distributed estates 
and subjects to their faithful captains, and sup- 
plied their numbers with fresh streams of ad- 
venturers from the Baltic coast 47 . But when 
the Scandinavian* chiefs had struck a deep and 
permanent root into the soil, they mingled with 
the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladimir had the merit of deliver- 
ing his country from these foreign mercenaries. 
They had, seated him on the throne ; his riches 
were insufficient to satisfy their demands ; . but 
they listened to his pleasing advice, that they 
should seek, not a more grateful, but a more 
wealthy, master; that they should embark for 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, 
silk and gold would be the recompence of their 
service. At the same time the Russian prince 
admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse and 
employ, to recompense and restrain, these impe- 
tuous children of the North. Contemporary 
writers have recorded the introduction, name, 
and character, of the Varangians: each day they 
rose in. confidence and esteem; the whole body 
was assembled at Constantinople to perform the 

*7 Yet* as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were still 
guarded tt fugitivorum sen orum robore, confluentium et maxime 
Danorum. Bayer, who quotes (p.fipg.) the Chronicle ofDithmar 
of Merscburgh, observes, that it was unusual for the Germans to 
enlist in * foreign service. 
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duty of guards; and their strength was recruited char 
by a numerous band of their countrymen from the v ^'^/ 
island of Thule. On this occasion, the vague 
appellation of Thule is applied to England ; and 
the new Varangians were a colony of English and 
Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror. The habits of pilgrimage and piracy 
had approximated the countries of the earth ; these 
exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court; 
and they preserved, till the last age of the empire, 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of 
the Danish or English tongue. With their 
broad and double-edged battle-axes on their shoul- 
ders, they attended the Greek emperor to the 
temple, the senate, and the hippodrome ; he slept 
and feasted under their trusty guard ; and the 
keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the 
Varangians 411 . 

In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia Genpra- 
was extended far beyond the limits of ancient 
knowledge; and the monarchy of the Russians 
obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the map of 
Constantine 4 ’'. The sons of Ruric were masters 

*8 D u Cange has collected from the original authors the state 
and history of the Vaiangi at Constantinople (Glossar. Med. et In- 
fimaB Graecitatis, sab voce Bagafyot. Med. et Infimse Latinitatis, 
sub voce Fagri , Not. ad Alexiad. Annas Comnena?, p. 256, 257, 

,258. Notes sur ViUehardouin, p. 296 — 2990* See likewise the 
annotations of Rdske to the Ceremoniale Aulas Byzant. of Con- 
stantine, tom. ii. p. 149, 150. Saxo Grammaticus affirms that they 
spoke Danish ; but Codinus maintains them till the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the use of their native English: noJ *vxg° yi i 0ltfft wBafafyoi 
Kara twv wtvrgtw y \uxr<ray mnw irroi XykXwift* 

The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is 
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of the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow ; 
and, if they were confined on that side by the 
hordes of the East, their western frontier in those 
early days was enlarged to the Baltic sea and the 
country of the Prussians. Their northern reign 
ascended above the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
over the Hyperboreau regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal 
darkness. To the south they followed the course 
of the Borysthenes, and approached with that river 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine sea. The tribes 
that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were 
obedient to th<£ same conqueror, and insensibly 
blended into the same nation. The language of 
Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian; but, in the 
tenth century, these two modes of speech were dif- 
ferent from each other;, and, as the Sclavonian 
prevailed in the South, it may be presumed that 
the original Russians of the North, the primitive 
subjects of the Varangian chief, were a portion 
of the Fennic race. With the emigration, union, 
or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has 
continually shifted. But the most ancient map of 
Russia affords some places which still retain their 
name anct position ; and the two capitals, Novo- 


produced by the emperor Constantine PorphyrOgenitus (de Admi- 
nistrat. Imperii, c. 2. p. 55, 56 . c. 9 . p. 59—61- c. 13. p. 63—67-, 
c. 37* p-l(>6- c. 42, p. 112, 113.), and illustrated by the diligence 
of Bayer (de Geographic Russia? ricinarumque Rcgionum circiter 
A. C. 948. in Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 367—422. 
tom. x. p. 371—421,), with the aid of the chronicles and traditions 
of Russia, Scandinavia, &c. 
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gorod 50 and Kiow 51 , are coeval with the first 
age of the monarchy. Novogorod had not yet 
deserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of 
the Hanseatic league, which diffused the streams 
of opulence and the principles of freedom. Kiow 
could not yet boast of three hundred churches, 
an- innumerable people, and a degree of greatness 
and splendour, which was compared with Con- 
stantinople by those who had never seen the 
residence of the Caesars. In their origin, the 
two cities were no more than camps or fairs, the 
most convenient stations in which the Barbarians 
might assemble for the occasional business of war 
or trade. Yet even these assemblies announce 
some progress in the arts of society; a new 
breed of cattle was imported from the southern 
provinces; and the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise pervaded the sea and land from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to 
the port of Constantinople. In the days of 

50 The haughty proverb, “ Who can resist God and the great 
“ Novogorod }" is applied by M. Leveque (Hist, de Russic, tom. i. 
p. 60.) even to the times that preceded the reign of Jluric. In the 
course of his history he frequently celebrates this republic, which 
was suppressed A.D. 1475 (tom. ii. p. 252—266.). That accurate 
traveller, Adam Olearius, describes (in l63d).thc remains of Novo- 
gorod, and the route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors, 

tom. i. p. 123—129. 

51 In hac magna civitate, qua? est caput regni, plus treceuta* 
fcclcsiae, hubentur et nundihac octo, populi etiam ignoiu manus 
(Eggehardus ad A. D. 1018, apud Bayer, tom. ii. p. 412.). He 
likewise quotes (tom. x. p. 397.) the words of the Saxon annalist, 
Cujus (Russue) metxopolis est Chive, aemula sceptri Constantino- 
politani, quae est darissi inuid^ecus Gracia*. The fame of Kiow, 
especially in the xilh century, had reached the German and the 
\ rabian geographers. 
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CHAP, idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of 
Julin was frequented and enriched by -the Nor- 
mans, who had prudently secured a free mart of 
purchase and exchange M . From this harbour, 
at the entrance of the Oder, the corsair, or mer- 
chant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations were 
intermingled, and the holy groves of Curland 
are said to have been decorated with Grecian 
and Spanish gold 53 . Between the sea and Novo- 
gorod an easy intercourse was discovered ; in the 
summer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navi- 
gable river; in the winter season, over the hard 
and level surface of boundless snows. From the 
neighbourhood of that city, the Russians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the Borysthe- 
nes ; their canoes, of a single tree, were laden 
with slaves of every age, furs of every species, 

* In Odors ostio quk Scythicas alluit paludes, nobilissima civi- 
tas Julinum, ccleberrimam, Barbaris et Graecis qui sunt in circuitu, 
prsstans stationem, est sane maxima omnium qua9 Europe claudit 
ciritatum (Adam Bremensis, Hist. Eccles. p. ( 19.). A strange ex- 
aggeration even in the xith century. The trade of the Baltic, and 
the Hanseatic league, are carefully treated in Anderson's Historical 
Deduction of Commerce 3 at least, in our language, I am not ac- 
quainted with any book so satisfactory, 

53 According to Adam of Bremen (de Sit A Daniac, p. 58.), the old 
Curland extended eight days journey along the coast ; and by Peter 
Teutobmgicus (p.6s. A.D. 1326), Memel is defined as the common 
frontier of Russia, Curland, andPrussia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says 
AdAm) divinis, auguribus atque riecromanticis omnes domus sunt 
{>len$ . .a toto orbe ibi respond petuntur, maxime ab His* 
panw ($>hm Zupams t id est regulis Lettoviae) et Gracia. The 
name of Greeks was applied to the Russians eveh before their con- 
version; an * imperfect conversion,*^; they still consulted the 
Wizards of Curland (Bayer, tom. jc. 378. 402, Jrc. Grotins, Pro- 
Jegonien. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99,). 
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the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of 
their cattle ; and the whole produce of the North 
was collected and discharged in the magazines 
of ' Kiow. The month of June was the ordi- 
nary season of the departure of the fleet : the 
timber of the canoes was framed into the oars 
and benches of 'more solid and capacious boats; 
and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
Borysthenes, as far as the seven or thirteen ridges 
of rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate 
the waters, of the river. At the more shallow 
falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels ; but 
the deeper cataracts were impassable ; and the 
mariners, who dragged their vessels and their 
slaves six miles over land, were exposed in this 
toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert s *. 
At the first island below the falls, the Russians 
celebrated the festival of their escape; at a se- 
cond, near the mouth of the river, they repaired 
their shattered vessels, for the longer and more 
perilous voyage of the Black Sea. If they steered 
along the coast, the Danube was accessible ; with 
a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six or 
forty hours the opposite shores of Anatolia ; and 
Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the 
stated season with a rich cargo of com, wine, 
and oil, the manufactures of Greece, and the 
.spices of India. Some of their countrymen re- 

54 Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of* which he gives 
the Russian and Sclavonic names; hat thirteen are enumerated by 
the Sieur dc Beauplan/a French engineer, who had surveyed the 
course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borysthenes (Description 
dc 1’ Ukraine, Rouen, l6dQ, a thin quarto) ; but the map uunluckily 
wanting in my coipy. , J i - 
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&idbd in the capital and provinces ; and the na- 
tional treaties protected the persons, effects, and 
privileges, of the Russian merchant “ 

But the same communication which had been 
opened for the benefit, was soon abused for the 
injury, of mankind. In a period of one hundred 
aiid ninety years, the Russians made four at- 
tempts to plunder the treasures of Constantinople : 
the event was various, but the motive, the means, 
and the object, were the same in these naval 
expeditions f The Russian traders had seen the 
magnificence and tasted the luxury of the city of 
tlje Caesars. A marvellous tale, . and a scanty 
supply, excited the desires of their savage coun- 
trymen: they envied the gifts of nature which 
their climate denied ; they coveted the works of 
art which they were too lazy to imitate and too 
indigent to purchase : the Varangian princes un- 
furled the banners of piratical adventure, and 
their bravest soldiers were drawn from the nations 
that dwelt in the northern isles of the ocean ,r . 
The image of their naval armaments was revived 


55 Nestor, apud Lereque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 78 — 80 . 
From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the Russians went to Black 
Bulgaria, Chazaria, and Syria. To Syria, how? where? when? 
May we not, instead of read (de Administrat. Imp. 
c * P* H 3 .) ? "The alteration is alight ; the position of Suania, 
between Chazariaand Lazica, is perfectly suitable 5 and the name 
w« still used in the xith centpry (Cedren. torn. ii. p. 770.). 

;' b *® The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and r 
xith centuries, are rested in the Byzantine aanaie, especially those 
of Zonasis and Cedren us ; and all their testimonies are collected 
in the Husrica of Stritter, tom. ij- pars ii. p. 939-r-1044. 

** icoi avfqutxutor ppitrijyov mo ruv tcaroucovyrvy 

fr+ns wfmrapcTmt roti 0««wH^orr«W. Cedrenus in Compend. 
P-75S. ~ 
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in the last century, in the fleets of the Cosacks, 
which issued from the Borysthenes, to navigate 
the same seas, for a , similar purpose ai . The 
Greek appellation of itwnoxyla, or single canoes, 
might be. justly applied to the bottom of their 
vessels. It was scooped out of the long stem of a 
beech or willow, but the slight and narrow foun- 
dation was raised and continued on either side 
with planks, till it attained the. length of sixty, 
and the height of about twelve, feet. These 
boats were built without a deck, but with two 
rudders and a mast ; to move with sails and oars ; 
and to contain from forty to seventy men, with 
their arms, and provisions of fresh water and 
salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats ; but when the na- 
tional force was exerted, they might arm against 
Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to 
the royal navy of Agamemnon^, but it was mag- 
nified in the. eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times 
the real proportion of its strength and numbers. 
Had the Greek emperors been endowed with 
foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, per- 
haps they might have sealed with a maritime 
force the mouth of the Borysthenes. Their in- 
dolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to the ca- 
lamities of a piratical war, which, after an interval 
•of six hundred years, again infested the Euxine ; 
but as long as the capital was respected, the suf- 

58 See Beauplan (Description d« PUkraine, p. 54 — 6l.) : his de- 
scriptions are lively, his plans accurate, and except the circum- 
stance of firearms, yre may read old Russians for modern Cosacks-. 
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CHAP, ferings of a distant province escaped the notice 
both of the prince and the historian. The storm 
which had * swept along from the Phasis and 
Trebizond, at length burst on the Bosphorus of 
Thrace ; a streight of fifteen miles, in which the 
tilde vessels of the Russian might have been 
stopped and destroyed by a more skilful adversary. 
The first. In their first enterprise under the princes of 
* Kiow, they passed without opposition, and oc- 
cupied the port of Constantinople in the absence 
of the emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus. 
Through a crowd of perils, he landed at the pa- 
lace-stairs, and immediately repaired to a church 
of the Virgin Mary" 0 . By the advice of the 
patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, was drawn 
from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; and 
a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat 
of the Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the 
Tht mother of God 61 . The silence of the Greeks 
AD. 904; ma y inspire som^ doubt of the truth, or at least 
of the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, 
the, guardian of the sons of Ruric 68 . A strong 

39 It is to be lamented, that Bayer has only given a Dissertation 
de Eustofrum prind Expeditione Constantinopolitanl (Comment. 
Academ. PetropoL tom. vi, p. 365—391.). After disentangling 
some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 864 or 865, a 
date which might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties in 
the beginning of M. Leveque’s history. 

60 When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of 
the Russians, the miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches 
the nation as c ts vftorrtra ksu ftuu$ oviw •woptwt te vrtgovs rerrhpwov. 

3* Dso ^Grammaticus, p. 463, 464. Cons tan tiniContinuator, in 
Script. postTheophanem, p. let, 122. i %meon Logothet. p. 445, 
446, Georg. Monach. p. 535/ $36. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p, 551. 
Zonaras, tom. ii. p. lfe / 

® a Src Nestor and Niiwn, ia Levequtfs Hist, dc Russic, tom. i 
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Carrie* of arms and fortifications defended the chap. 
Bosphorus : they were eluded by the jisual expe- 
dient of drawing the boats over the isthmus ; and 
this simple operation is described in the national 
chronicles, as if the Russian fleet had sailed over 
dry land with a brisk and favourable gale. The 
leader of the third armament, Igor, the son of Rfl- Tluyiin.i, 
ric, had chosen a moment of weakness and decay, 
when the naval powers of the empire were employed 
against the Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom 
deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed gallies 
were boldly launched against the enemy ; but in- 
stead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the Bides and stem of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid 
combustible. The engineers were dextrous; the 
weather was propitious ; many thousand Russians, 
who chose rather to be drowned than burnt, 
leaped into the sea, and those who escaped to 
the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered 
by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of 
the canoes escaped into shallow water; and the 
next spring Igor was again prepared to retrieve 
his disgrace and claim his revenge 63 . After a 


j>. 74 — 80. Katona (Hilt. Ducum, p. 75—790 uses his advan- 
tage to disprove this Buisian victoiy, which would cloud the siege 
of Kiow by tile Hungarians. 

65 Leo Grammaticus, p, 506, 507; Iflcert. Con tin. p. 263, 2(4, 
Symeon Logothet. p. 490, 491. Geoig. Monach- p. 588, Ge* 
dren. tom. ii. p. 629 . Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 19 O, 101- and Liut- 
prand, 1. v. t . 6. who writes irom the narratives of his father-in* 
law, then ambassador at Constantinople, and corrects the vain 
exaggeration of the Greeks. 
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CHAR long peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of Igor 
resumed the same project of a naval invasion. 
Tiie ■ A fleet, under the command.of his son, was re- 
A.Djo 43 . PU^ed at the entrance of the Bosphorus by the 
same artificial flames. But in the rashness of pur- 
suit, the vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed 
by ah irresistible multitude of boats, and men ; 
their provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and 
twenty-four gallies were either taken, sunk, or de- 
stroyed' 54 . 

Ncgocia- Yet the threats or Calamities of a Russian war 
prophecy. were hiore frequently diverted by treaty than by 
arms. In these naval hostilities, every disadvan- 
tage was on the side of the Greeks ; their savage 
enemy afforded no mercy ; his poverty promised 
no spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the 
conqueror of the hopes of revenge ; and the pride 
or weakness of empire indulged an opinion, that 
no honour could be gained or lost in the inter- 
course with barbarians. At first the}r demands 
were high and inadmissible, three pounds of gold 
■ for each soldier or mariner of the fleet : the Rus- 
sian youth adhered to the design of conquest 
and glory ; • but the counsels of moderation 
were recommended by the hoary sages. “ Be 
“ content,” they said, “ with the liberal offers 
“ of Caesar; is it not far better to obtain with- 
“ out a combat, the possession of gold, silver, 

“ silks, and all the otgects of our desires? Are ; 
“ we sure of victory ? Can we conclude a treaty 

6* I can only appeal to Cedrcnus (tom* ii. p. 759 .) and Zo- 
, naras (tom. ii. p. 2 S3, S54J; but tliey grou? more weighty and 
rr«}iblc as they draw, near to their own times. \ 
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‘^with the sea ? We do not tread on the land ; chap. 
“ we float on the abyss of water, and a common 
“ death hangs over our heads & .” The memory 
of these Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle, left a deep impression of terror 
on the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every ’ 
ra1ik, it was asserted and believed, that an eques- 
trian statue in the square of Taurus, was secretly 
inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in 
the last days, should become masters of Constan- 
tinople 0 '’. In oxu- own time, a Russian armament, 
instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, has cir- 
cumnavigated the continent of Europe ; and the 
Turkish capital has been threatened by a squadron 
of strong and lofty ships of war, each of which, 
with its naval science and' thundering artillery, 
could have sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, 
such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the 
present generation may yet behold the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, 
of which the stylets unambiguous and the date 
unquestionable, v ■. 

Bv land the Russians were less formidable than liei&n of 
by sea ; and as they fought for the most part on j a ”’“ 
foot, their irregular legions must often have been 9 s5 — oft- 
broken and overthrown by the 'cavalry of the 

® Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p- R7. 

06 This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, 

Jnd was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent 
either Joshua Of Bellerophpn, an odd dilemma. See Nicetas Cho- 
niates (p. 413* -414.), Codinus (de Originibus C.JP. p. 24.), and the 
anonymous writer de Antiquitat. C. P. (Bamluri, Imp. Orient 
tom, i. p. 17 , i&J, who lived about the year 1 100 . They witness 
tJ»C belief of the, prophecy j the rest is immaterial. 
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CHAP. Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, how- 
ever slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to 
the subject, and a harrier to the enemy : the mo- 
narchy nfKiow, till a fatal partition, assumed the 
dominion of the North ; and the nations from the 
Volga to the Danube were subdued or repelled by 
the arms of Swatoslaus 67 , the son of Igor, the son 
of Oleg, the son , of Ruric. The vigour of his 
mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a 
military and savage life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, 
Swatoslaus usually slept on the ground, his head 
redining on a saddle; his diet was coarse and 
frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer®', his meat 
(it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on 
the coals. The exercise of war gave stability and 
discipline tohis army; and it may be presumed, 
that no soldier was permitted to transcend the 
luxury of his chief. By an embassy from Nice- 
phorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved to 
undertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of 
. fifteen hundred pounds of gold was laid at his feet 
to defray the expence, or reward the toils, of the 
expedition. An army of sixty thousand men was 
assembled and embarked; they sailed from the 
Boryfithenes to the Danube ; their landing was 

. . . '* i ' 

W The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is 
extracted from the Russian Chronicles by M. Levesque (Hist, de 
Russie, tom. i. p. 94^-10?,). 

, ~ ft This resemblance may be clearly seen in the ninth book of the ^ 
Iliad in the minute detail of the Rookery of Achilla f 

By auch a picture, a modern epic poet would disgrace his work, 
and disgust hV reader 5 but the Greekversesare harmonious, a 
dead language can seldom appear low or famltar $ and at the dis- 
tance, of two thousand seven hundred years* we arc amused <vith 
the primitive manners of antiquity. ^ 
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effected on the Maesian shore ; and, after a sharp 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed 
against the arrows of the Bulgarian ' horse. The 
vanquished king sunk into the grave ; his children, 
were made captive ; and his dominions, as far as 
mount Haemus, were subdued or ravaged by the 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing 
his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Varangian prince, was more disposed to advance 
than to retire ; and, had his ambition been crowned 
with success, the seat of empire in that early 
period might have been transferred to a more tem- 
perate and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed 
and acknowledged the advantages of his new posi- 
tion, in which he could unite, by exchange or 
rapine, the various productions of the earth. By 
an easy navigation he might draw from Russia the 
native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel : 
Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and 
the spoils of the West; and Greece abounded 
with gold, silver, and the foreign luxuries, which 
his poverty had affected to disdain. The bands 
of Patzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory ; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the purple, 
and promised to share with his new allies the 
treasures of the Eastern world. From the banks 
of the Danube the Russian prince pursued his 
.march as far as Adrianople ; a formal summons to 
evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with 
contempt; a$d Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that 
Constantuibple might soon expect' the presence of 
.an enemy and a master. 
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CHAP. Nicephoras could no longer expel the mischief 
which he had introduced ; but his throne and wife 
Hibjdei'eai W ere inherited by John Zimisces^, who, in a dimi- 
2dmisccs, nutive body, possessed the spirit and abilities of an 
970^73. h ero * The first victory of his lieutenants deprived 
the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty thou- 
sand of whom were either destroyed by the swo/d, 
or provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. 
Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand Bar- 
barians were still in arms; and the legions that 
had been recalled from the new conquests of 
Syria, prepared, with the return of the spring, 
to march under the banners of a warlike prince, 
who declared himself the friend and avenger of 
the injured , Bulgaria. The passes of mount 
Hasmus had been left unguarded ; they were in- 
stantly occupied ; the Roman vanguard was formed 
of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Per- 
sian style); the emperor led tne main body of 
ten thousand five hundred foot; and the rest 
of his forces followed in slow and cautious array, 
with the baggage and military engines. The 
first exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of 
Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba 70 , in two days: 


M This singular epithet is derived from the Armenian language, 
and Tgiiuncns is interpreted in Greek by jiov£«u£i|r, or tungmigrn. 
As I profess myself equally ignorant of these words, I may be iu- 
dulged in the question in the play, “ Pray, which of you is’the in- 
terpreter?” From the contest, they seetn to signify Adolesccntulus 
’ (Leo Diacon. ,1. iv. MS. apud Du Cange, Glossar. Grsec. p. WO.)* 
*o In the Sclavonic tongue,’ the name of Peristhlaba implied the 
great or illustrious city, /uyaKti au ovoa mu keyotumh says Anna Com- 
nena (Alexiad, 1. vii. p. 194.). From its position between mount 
Htemus arid the lower Danube, it appears to fill the ground, or at 
least the station, of Marcianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, 
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tilt* trumpets sounded; the walls were scaled; chap. 
eight thousand five hundred Russians were put to 
the sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king 
were’ rescued from an ignominious prison, and 
invested with a nominal diadem. After these re- 
peated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the strong 
post of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, and 
was pursued by an enemy who alternately em- 
ployed the arms of celerity and delay. The 
Byzantine gallies ascended the river ; the legions 
completed a line of circumvallation ; and the 
Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and 
famished, in the fortifications of the camp and city. 

Many deeds of valour were performed; several 
desperate sallies were attempted; nor was it till 
after a siege of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus 
yielded to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained announce the prudence of the 
victor, who respected the valour, and apprehended 
the despair, of an unconquered mind. The great 
duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn impreca- 
tions, to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe pas- 
sage was opened for his. return; the liberty of 
trade and -navigation was restored ; a measure of 
corn was distributed to each of his soldiers ; and 
«-the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the Barbarians. 

After a painful voyage, they again reached the 
..mouth of .the Borysthenes; but their provisions 
were exhausted, the season was unfavourable ; they 

or Driitra, is well known and conspicuous (Comment. Acadcni. 

Petropol. tom. nfe. p. 415, 4l6. Danville, Geographic Ancicnne, 

lom. I p, 307, an.).’- / 
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passed the winter on the ice; and, before th€y 
could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus was sur- 
prised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence 71 . Far different was the 
return of Zimisces, who was received in his capital 
like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient 
Rome. But the merit of the victory was attri- 
buted by the pious emperor to the mother of God ; 
and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the di- 
vine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal 
car, adorned with the spoils of war, and the ensigns 
of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made his public 
entry on horseback ; the diadem on his head, a 
crown of laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople 
was astonished to applaud the martial virtues of 
her sovereign 7e . 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose 
ambition was equal to his curiosity, congratulates 
A. I). s 64 . Jjimseif and the Greek church on the conversion 
of the Russians ”. Those fierce and bloody Bar- 


Conver- 
sion of 
Russia, 


71 The political management of the Greeks, more especially with 
the JPhtzinacites, is explained in the seven first chapters, de Ad- 
mmiatratione Imperii. * . \ , 

72 In the narrative of ## war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Cri- 
tica, tom, iv. A. D. 968—973.) ia more autlientic and circum- 
stantial than Gedrenus (tdm. % p. 660 — 683 .), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 
p. 205—214.). These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330,000 men, those Russian forces, 6 f which the contemporary had 
given a moderate and consistent account. 

73 Phot. Epistbl. ii. N° 35. p. 58. edit. Montacut» It was un- 
worthy of the learning of the editor to mistake die Russian nation, 
to ‘P«r, for a war-cry of the Bulgarians 3 nor 4 i| it become the en- 
lightened patriarch to accuse the Sciavpni 8 a id<4aiers n»s 'Ettipwijr 
kui teSeov &ofr s . They were neither G^eks hot Atheists. ; ^ 
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barians had been persuaded by tire voice of reason 
and religion, to acknowledge Jesus for their God, 
the Cliristian missionaries for their teachers, and 
the Homans for their friends and brethren. His 
triumph was transient and premature. In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, some 
Russian chiefs might allow themselves to be 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; and a Greek 
bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might ad- 
minister the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to 
a congregation of slaves and natives. But the seed 
of the Gospel was sown on a barren soil : many 
were the apostates, the converts were few; and 
the baptism of Olga may be fixed as the a:ra of 
Russian Christianity 74 . A female, perhaps of the 
basest origin, who could revenge the death, and 
assume the sceptre, of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues which 
command the fear and obedience of Barbarians. 
In a moment of foreign and domestic peace, she 
sailed from Kiow to Constantinople ; and the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitns has described, 
with minute diligence, the ceremonial of her recep- 
tion in his capital and palace. The steps, the 
titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, 
'"were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the vanity 
of the stranger, with due reverence to the superior 
majesty of the purple 75 . In the saettiment of 

7* M. Levesque has extracted, from old chronicles and modern 
researches, the most satisfactory account of the rdigion of the 
Slavi, and the conversion of Russia (Hist de Rtissic, torn. i. (>. 35 
—54. 59.Q2,f>3. 113—121. 124—129* 148, 149, &c.). 

73 See the Ceremoniale Aul^ Byzant torn. ii.e. 15. p. 343— 
345. : the style of Olga, or Elga, is Apxovrurtra'P&rtas. For the 
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she received the venerable name of the 
empress Helena; and her conversion might be 
preceded or followed by her uncle, two inter- 
preters, sixteen damsels of an higher, and eighteen 
of a lower rank, twenty-two domestics or minis- 
ters, and forty-four Russian merchants, who com- 
posed the retinue of the great princess Olga. Af- 
ter her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she 
firmly persisted in her new religion ; but her la- 
bours in the propagation of the Gospel were not 
crowned . with success ; and both her family 
and nation adhered with obstinacy or indiffe- 
rence to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and 
ridicule of his companions ; and her grandson 
Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply 
and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. 
The savage deities of the North were still pro- 
pitiated with human sacrifices: in the choice of 
the victim, a citizen was preferred to a stranger, 
a Christian to an idolater ; and the father, who 
. defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a fa- 
natic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga hadumade a deep, .though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and people : 

. the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to 
-dispute,, and to baptise; and the ambassadors or 
^ merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the 
woods with tiie elegant superstition, of Constan- 

chief of Barbarians the Greeks whimsically borrowed the title 
of an Athenian, ma^strate, with a female termination, which 
would have astonished the ear of Demosthenes. 
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tiaoplc. They had gazed with admiration on cn.4l\ 
the dome of St. Sophia; the lively pictures of 
saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the 
number and vestments of the priests, the pomp 
and order of the ceremonies ; they were edified , 
by the alternate succession of devout silence and 
harmonious song; nor was it. difficult to persuade 
them, that a choir of angejs descended each day 
from heaven to join in the devotion of the Chris- 
tians 7 '1 . But the conversion of Wolodomir was ofWoiu- 
determined, or hastened, by his desire of a Roman 
bride. At the same time, and in the city of Cher- . 
son, the rites of baptism and marriage were cele- 
brated by the Christian pontiff': the tity he re- 
stored to the emperor Basil, the brother of his 
spouse; but the brazen gates were transported, as 
it is said, to Novogorod, and erected before the 
first church as a trophy of his victory and faith ”. 

At his despotic command, Peroun, the god of 
thunder, whom he had so long adored, was drag- 
ged through the streets of Kiow and twelve stur- 
dy Barbarians battered with clubs the mishapen 

78 See an anonymous fragment published by Banduri (lmperium 
Orientale, tom. in p. 112, 113.}, de Cornerstone Russorum. 

77 Chcrsoii, or Corsun, is mentioned by Herberstein (apud Pagl, 
tom, iv. p. 56.) as the place of Wr»lodomir*s baptism and marriage; 
and both the tradition and the gates are still preserved at Novp- 
gorod. Yet an observing traveller transports the brazen gates from 
Magdeburgh in Germany (Coxc’s Travels into Russia, See. voh j. 

}>. 452.); and quotes an inscription, which seems to justify fa» 
opinion. The modern reader must not -confound this old Cherson 
of the Tauric or Crimaean peninsula, with a new city of the same 
name, which has arisen near the mouth of the Boiysthenes; 
and was lately honoured fay the memorable interview of the empress 
of Russia with the emperor of the West. 

VOL. X. 
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image, which was indignantly cast into the waters 
of the Borysthenes. The edict of W olodomir had . 
proclaimed, that all who should refuse the rites of 
baptism would be treated as the enemies of God 
and /their prince; , and the rivers were instantly 
filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, 
who acquiesced in the .truth apd excellence of a 
doctrine winch had been embraced by the great 
duke and his boyars. In the next generation, the 
relics of paganism were finally extirpated.; but as 
the two brothers of Woloflomir had died without 
baptism, their bones were taken from the grave, 
and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sa- 
crament. '"t " . 

. , In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of 
tiie Christian: sera, the reign of the gospel and 
of the church was extended over Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia* Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Russia ,8 . The triumphs of apos- 
tolic peal were repeated in the iron age of Chris- 
tianity ; and the northern and eastern regions of 
Europe submitted to a religion, more different 
in theory than in practice, .from the worship of 
thefr native .idols. A laudable ambition excited 
the monksj both of Germany and Greece, to visit 
the tents and hurts of. the Barbarians : poverty^ 

were the lot of tile first 
thrir courage was active and patient ; 
pure and meritorious : their present. . 
consisted in the testimony of their con- 

7* Consult J^atin text, or English Persioh, of Mosheim’s ex- 
client history of the church, underlie first head or section of each 
if 
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science tod the respect of a grateful people ; but chap. 
the fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited 
and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates 
of succeeding times. The first conversions were 
free and spontaneous: an holy life and an elo- 
quent tongue were the only arms of the mission- 
aries ; but the domestic fables of the Pagans were 
silenced by the miracles and visions of the -stran- 
gers; and' the favourable temper of the chiefs was 
accelerated by the dictates of vanity and interest. 

The leaders of nations, who were saluted with , the 
titles of kings and saints 79 , held it lawful and 
pious to impose the Catholic feith on their sub- 
jects and neighbours : the coast of the Baltic, 
from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, was in- 
vaded under the standard of the cross ; and the 
reign of idolatry was closed by the conversion of 
Lithuania in the fourteenth century.. Yet truth 
and candour must acknowledge, that the con- 
version of the North imparted many temporal 
benefits both to the old tod the new, Christians. 

The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
could not be healed by the evangelic precepts 
of charity and peace ; and the ambition of Ca- 
tholic princes has renewed in every age the ca- 
lamities of hostile contention. But the admis- 
sion of file Barbarians into the pie of civil tod 
ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the 

TO In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St. Stephen received from 
Pope Silvfester the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem; of 
Greek workmanship. . It had been designed for the duke of Po- 
land : but the Poles, by their own confession,- were yet too barbar- 
ous to deserve angelical and ap&iolical crown. (Ketone, Hht. 

Critic. Regum Stirpis Arpadian#, tom. i. p- l— £0.). 
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CHAP, depredations, by sea. and land, of the Normans, 
the Hungarians, and the Russians, who learned 
to spare their brethren and cultivate their posses- 
. sions The establishment of law and order was 
promoted by the influence of the clergy ; and the 
rudiments of art and science were introduced 
into the savage ' countries of the globe. The' 1 ' 
liberal piety of the Russian princes engaged in 
their service' the most skilful of. the Greeks, to 
decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants : 
.the dome and the paintings of St. Sophia, were 
rudely copied in the churches of Kiow and. Novo- 
. gored:, the writings of the fathers were trans- 
lated into the Sclavonic idiom ; and three hun- 
dred noble youths were invited or compelled to 
attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It 
should appear that Russia might have derived an 
early and rapid improvement from her peculiar 
connection with the church and state of Constan- 
tinople, which in that ageho justly despised the 
.ignorance of the Latina "Rut the Byzantine 
: nation was servile, solitary, and verging to an 
hasty decline: after the fell of Kiow, the navi- 
gation of the Borysthenes' was forgotten; the 
great princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were 
separated from the sea apd Christendom ; and the* 

•? tastes to the exultations of Adam of Bremen (A. D. 1080), 
ofwhich the substance is agreeable to truth 4 Ecce ilia ferocissima 
kt, riatio jamdudum nOvitinDei laudibusAi-, 

: leltiisi rewnare . <»,/. . Ecce populus iUe piraticus . . . $uis nunc 
^ est. Ecce paufoborribiHs semper inaceeisa 
propter cultuintdolonira.. . . pradicatores veritatis ubique certatim 
adhiitUt, &C. &C; (de Sit& iHniffi, &c. p, :'40 r ^i. e$fc Efeevir : -a 
curious and original project of the north of I|wtope, and the in- 
troduction of Christianity,). . 
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divided monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy CHAP, 
and blindness of Tartar servitude 8! . The Scla- 
vonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, which had been 
converted by the Latin missionaries, were exposed, 
it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of the popes m ; but they were united, in 
"language and religious worship, with each other, 
and with Rome ; they imbibed the free and gene- 
rous spirit of the European republic, and gradu- 
ally shared the light of knowledge which arose on 
tlie western world. 


111 The great princeb removed in 1 1.56 from Kiow t which was 
ruined by the Tartars in 1240. Moscow became the seat of em- 
pire in the xivth century. See the 1st and 2d volumes of Le- 
vesque’s History, and Mr. Coxe's Travels into the North, tom. i. 
p. 241, &c. 

m The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential ex- 
pressions of regtiurh ohlatnm , debitam obetyentiam, See. which were 
most rigorously interpreted by Gregory VII. ; and the Hungarian 
Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the pope and the 
independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica, tom. i. p. SfO— 
25. tom. ii. p. 304. 346. 360, &c.). 
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CHAP. LVI. 

The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Italy . — 
First Adventures and Settlement of the Nor- 
mans. — Character and Conquests of Robert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia.-. — Deliverance of 
Sicily by his Brother Roger . — Victories of 
Robert over the Emperors of the East and 
West. — Roger, King of Sicily, invades Africa 
and Greece. — - The Emperor Manuel Comnenus. 
— Wars of the Greeks, and Normans. — Ex- 
tinction of the Nortnans. 

°Lvl' The three nations of the world, the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the Franks, encountered each 
other on the theatre of Italy \ The southern 
cens, La- provinces, which how compose the kin gdom of 

Greeks^ in were subject, for the most part, to the 

Italy, ' 1 ; l ' "• ■ ■ 

A D 840 

~ 1017 1 for the general history of Italy in the ixth and xthf centuries, 

I may properly refer to the vth, vithfand vihh books of Sigonius 
de Regno Italiac (in the second volume of his works, Milan. 17320 ; 
the Annals of Baronius, with the Criticism of Pagi ; the viith andS 
viiith books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone ; 
the viith and viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali 
d'ltalia of Muratori, and % 2d volume of the AbregC Chrpnolo- 
s ^ue i of M. de St. Marc, -,a work which, under a superficial tide,*; 
contauM much genuine learning and'’ industry. But' my long-ac- 
custom ed reader will give me credit for saying/ that I myself have 
■ a ®cended to the fountain-head, as often as such aspent could be 
either profitable or possible ; and’ that. I have diligently turned 
over the original* in- the first roluincs of MuratodV (treat collection 
of the Serif tore/ llrrum ItatimritM. 
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Lombard dukes and princes of Beneventum 1 ; so 
powerful in war, that they checked for a moment 
thq genius of Charlemagne ; so liberal in peace, 
that they maintained in their capital an academy 
of thirty-two philosophers and grammarians. The 
.division of this flourishing state produced the rival 
principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua ; 
and the thoughtless ambition or revenge of the 
competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of 
their common, inheritance. During a calamitous 
period of two hundred years, Italy was exposed to 
a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were 
not capable of healing by the union and trail* 
quillity of a perfect conquest. Their frequent and 
almost annual squadrons issued from the port of 
Palermo, and were entertained with too much in- 
dulgence by the Christians of Naples : the more 
formidable fleets were prepared on the African < 
coast ; .and even the Arabs of Andalusia were 
sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the Mos- 
lems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of 
human events, a new ambuscade was concealed in 
the Caudinc forks, the fields of Cannae were be- 
dewed a second time with the blood of the Afri- 
cans, and the sovereign of Rome again attacked or 
defended the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A 
colony of Saracens had been planted at Bari, 
which commands the entrance of the Adriatic 
gulf; and their impartial depredation* provoked 

8 Cam illo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, lias 
illustrated the history of the dutchv of Beneventom, in his two 
books, Historia Principum Longobardorum, in the.Scriptores of 
Muratori, lom. ii. pars i.'p. 221— 34c. and tom. v. p, l.sg-cii. 
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chap, the resentment, and conciliated the union, of the 
two emperors. An offensive alliance was con- 
cluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first of 
his race, and Lewis the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne 5 ; and each party supplied, the deficiencies 
of his associate. It would have been imprudent in 
the Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary 
troops of Asia to an Italian campaign ; and the 
Latin arms would have been insufficient if his 
superior navy had not occupied the. mouth of the 
gulf. The fortress of Bari was invested by the in- 
fantry of the Franks, and by the cavalry and gal- 
Connucsi. lies ot the Greeks; and, after a defence of four 
A.I). r & 7 i. years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lews, who commanded in person the operations 
of the siege. This important conquest had been 
atchieved by the concord of the East and West ; 
•but their recent amity was soon embittered by the 
mutual complaints of jealousy and pride. The 
Greeks assumed as their own the merit of the con- 
quest and the pomp of the triumph*,’ extolled the 
greatness of their powers, and affected to deride the 
intemperance and sloth of the handful of Barba- 
rians who appeared under the banners of the Car- 
lovingian prince. His reply is expressed with the 
eloquence of indignation and truth : “ We confess 
“ the magnitude of your preparations," says the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne. “ Your armies 
“ were Indeed as numerous as a cloud of summer 
“ locusts, who darken the day, flap their w ing s, 

“ and, after a ; short flight, tumble weary and 
“ breathless to the grounds . Like them, ye sunk 

Sct tx>nstaniiii. Porphyrogeu. d« t ii. c. xi. in 

’ $’it. Radii, r. to p. l$i. 
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“ after a feeble effort ; ye were vanquished by CHAP. 
“ your own cowardice ; .and withdrew from the 
“ scene of action to injure and despoil our Chris- 
“ tian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. We 
“ were few in number, and why were we few ? 

“ because, after a tedious expectation of your 
“ arrival, I had dismissed my host, and retained 
“ only a chosen band of warriors to continue the 
“ blockade of the city. If they indulged their 
“ hospitable feasts in the face of danger and 
“ death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their 
“ enterprise ? Is it by your fasting that the walls 
“ of Bari have been overturned ? Did -not these 
“ valiant Franks, diminished as they were by lari- 
“ guor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish the 
“ three most powerful emirs of the Saracens ? 

“ and did not their defeat precipitate the fall of 
“ the city ? Bari is now fallen ; Tarentuin trcm- 
“ bles ; Calabria will be delivered; and, if we 
“ command the sea, the island of Sicily may be 
“ rescued from the hands of the infidels. My 
“ brother, (a name most offensive to the vanity 
“ of the Greek,) accelerate your naval succours, 

“ respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers V’ 
i These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by n civ pro- 
the death of Lewis, and the decay of the Carlo- 
vingian house ; and whoever might deserve the *y»iy, ^ 

honour, the Greek emperors, Basil, and his son Hy °' 
Leo, secured the advantage, ’ of the reduction of 


4 The original epistle of the emperor Lewis II. tn the emperor 
Basil, a curious record of the age, Was first published by Baronim 
(Annal. Eccles. A. D. 871,,N h 5 1—71.), from the Vatican MS. of 
Erchempertj or rather of the anonymous historian of Salerno. 
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Bari The Italians of ApuHa and Calabria were 
persuaded or compelled to acknowledge their 
supremacy, and an ideal line from mount Gar- 
ganus to the bay of Salerno, leaves the far greater 
part of the kingdom of Naples, under the do- 
minion of the Eastern empire. Beyond that 
line, the dukes or republics of Amalfi * and 
Naples, who liad never forfeited their voluntary 
allegiance, rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their 
lawful sovereign ; and Amalfi was enriched by 
supplying Europe with the produce and manu- 
factures of Asia. But the Lombard princes of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua 6 , were reluc- 
tantly torn from the communion of the Latin 
world, and too often violated their oaths of ser- 
vitude and tribute. The city of Bari row to 
dignity and wealth, as the metropolis of the new 
theme or province of Lombardy ; the title of pa- 
trician, and afterwards the singular name of < 7a- 
tapan \ was assigned to the supreme governor; 

5 See an excellent Dissertation tie Republic^ Amalphitana, in 
the Appendix (p. 1—42.) of Henry Brencman's Historia Pandecta- 
rum (Tri^ecti ad Rhenuin, 1722, in 4to,). 

6 Your master, says Mcephorus, has given qid and protection 
principibus Capuano et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare 
dispono . i . . . Nova (potius nota) res est qubd eorutn patres et atji 
nostro Imperio tribute dederunt (Liutprand, in Legat. p. 484.). 
Salerno is not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about 
the same time, and Ciunillo Pellegrino (Script. Rcr. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 285.). has nicely discerned this change in die style of the 
anonymous Chronicle. On the rational ground of history and lan* 
guage, Liutprahd (p. 480.) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia 
-and; Calabria. 

t Seethe Greek and Latin Glossaries of DuCapge (Kprmw, cata- 
fmnus) t and his notes on the Alexias (p.275.). Against thecontem- 
pora ry notion, which derives! i t from Kora vw>ji&ta eipn' J he trea i -• 
it as a corruption of the Latin cvptimeH^ YelftLdjfcSt. Marc has 
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valid the policy both of the church and state was chap. 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne 
of Constantinople.. As long as the sceptre was 
disputed by the princes of Italy, their efforts were 
feeble and adverse ; and the Greeks resisted or 
eluded the forces of Germany, which descended 
from the Alps under the Imperial standard 
of the Othos. The first and greatest of those 
Saxon princes was compelled to relinquish the 
siege of Bari: the second, after the loss of his 
stoutest bishops and barons escaped with honour 
from the bloody field of Crotona. On that day Defeat of 
the scale of war was turned against the Franks ^ 
by the valour of the Saracens 0 . These corsairs 
had indeed been driven by the Byzantine fleets 
from the fortresses and coasts of Italy ; but a 
sense of interest was more prevalent than super- 
stition or resentment,, and the caliph of Egypt 
had transported forty thousand Moslems to the 
aid of hi*- Christian ally. The successors of 
Basil amused themselves with the belief, that the 
conquest of Lombardy had been atchieved, and 
was still preserved, by, tbe justiee of their laws, 
the virtues of their ministers, and the gratitude 
jof a people whom they had rescued from anarchy 

accurately observed (Abrege Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 924.) that 
in this age the capitanei were not <captaiw, but only nobles of the 
first rank, the great valvassors of Italy. 

6 Ov fwvqv &a moKtjwv tvcgtSvi errrcayfxtvtev to tqiovtov vrnyayt to 
•Bros (the Lombards), a KKa kgu XFV ra t A * yoi i Kai 

Xfnivnyn cvuticm rc rots WfpceQXOfjLevm ^rfofffcgofiepos kcu rtp eKctticftta' 
avrois ■nrwnjs re tiovXticu, tec* nor aXKtor fogokoyuntr X?i i £ <y P* vo * (LfOfL 

Tactte. c. x*. p. 471.)- The little Chronicle ofBencveitttunftom. ii. 
pars i. p. 280.) gives a far different character of the Greeks during 
■the jive years (A. D.‘89i— ; 896.) that Leo was master the city. 
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CHAP, and oppression. A series of rebellions might dart 
a ray of truth into the* palace of Constantinople ; 
and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the 
easy and rapid success of the ' Norman adven- 
turers: 

Anec- The revolution of human affairs had produced 
in Apulia and Calabria, a melancholy contrast 
between the age of Pythagoras and the tenth 
century of the Christian aera. At the former period, 
the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) 
was planted with free and opulent cities : these 
cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and 
philosophers; and the military strength of Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris, or Crotona, was not inferior to 
that of a powerful kingdom. At the second 
®ra, these once flourishing provinces were clouded 
with ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and de- 
populated by Barbarian war; nor can we severely 
accuse the exaggeration of a contemporary, that 
a fair and ample district was reduced to the 
same desolation which had covered the earth after 
the general deluge 9 . Among the hostilities of 
the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in the 
southern Italy, I shall select two or three anec- 
a. d. 873. dotes expressive of their national maimers. . 1. It s 
was the amusement of the Saracens to profane, as 
well as to pillage, the monasteries mid churches. 

® Calabriam adeunt, carnque inter se divisam teperientes Jun- 
dittu depopulati sunt (or depopularunt), it* ut deserta sit velut in 
Such is the text of Heremperfc, or Erchempert, according 
tn the two editions of Caraccidi (Rtf. Italic. Script tom.^v. p.53.^ 
and Camilki Pellegrino (tom. ii. pars i. p. 246.). Both were ex- 1 
tremely scarce, when thev were renrinted bv MuratotL 
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'At the siege of Salerno, a Musulman chief spread char 
"Bis couch on the communion-table, and on that ^ Vl - 
altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a 
Christian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant 
maid, a beam in the roof was accidentally or dex- 
trously thrown down on his head ; and the death 
of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of 
Christ, which was at length awakened to the de- 
fence of his faithful spouse 10 . 2. The Saracens A D 874 
besieged the cities of Beneventum and Capua: 
after a vain appeal to the successors of Charle- 
magne, the Lombards implored the clemency and 
aid of the Greek emperor 11 . A fearless citizen 
dropt from the walls, passed the intrenchments, 
accomplished his commission, and fell into the 
hands of the Barbarians, as he was returning with 
the welcome news. They commanded him to as- 
sist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, 
with the assurance that wealth and honours should 
be the reward of his falsehood, and that his sin- 
cerity would be punished with immediate death. 

He affected to yield, but as soon as he was con- 
ducted within hearing of the Christians on the 
rampart, “ Friends and brethren,” he cried with a 

J 10 Baronius (Anna). Eccles. A. D. 874, N°. 2.) has drawn this 
sloTy from a MS. of Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen 
years after the event. But the cardinal was deceived by a false title, 
and we can only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Salerno (Parali- 
pomena, c. 1 10,), composed towards the end of the xth century, and 
published in the second volume of Muratori's Collection. See the 
Dissertations of CamiUo Pellegrino, tom. it. pars i. p. 231 — 281, See, 

J1 Constantine Porphyrogenitusfin Vit. Basil, c. 58, p, 183.) write 
original author of this story. He places it under the reign* of Basil 
arid Lewis II.; yet the reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks is 
dated A.D. after the decease of both of those princes. 
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C HAP. loud voice, “ be bold and patient, maintain the 
“ city; your sovereign is informed of your distress, 
“ and your deliverers are at hand. 1 know my 
“ doom, and commit my wife and children to your 
“gratitude.” The rage of the Arabs confirmed 
his evidence; and the self-devoted patriot was 
transpierced with an hundred spears. He deserves 
to live in the memory of the virtuous, but the 
repetition of the same story in ancient and modem 
times, may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of 
A-D. 930. this generous deed 18 . 3. The recital of a third 
incident may provoke a smile amidst the horrors 
of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino and 
Spoleto ”, supported the rebels of Beneventum ; 
and his wanton cruelty was not incompatible in 
that age with the character of an hero. His 
captives of the Greek nation or party were cas- 
trated without mercy, and the outrage was aggra- 
vated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present 
the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, the most 
precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. The 

15 In the year 663, the same tragedy is described by Paul the 
Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 7, 8. p. 870, 871. edit. Grot.), un- 
der the walls of the same city of Behevcntum. But the actors are 
different, and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks themselves, which 
in the Byzantine edition is applied to the Saracens. In the latct 
war in Germany, M. D’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of 
Auvergne, u said to have devoted himself in a similar manner. 
His behaviour is the mote heroic, as mere silence was required 
by the enenqr who had made him prisoner (Voltaire, Siecle de 
Louis XV. c. 33. tom. ix. p. Vft,): 

11 Theobald, who is styled Herat by Liutprasd, was properly 
duke of Spoleto and marquis of Camerino, from the yen Q£6 to 
935. The title and office of marquis (commander of the inarch or 
frontier) was introduced into Italy bythe French emperors (Abregf 
Chronologique, tom. h. p. 645 — 732, ice.}. 
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garrison of a castle had been defeated m a sally, 
and the .prisoners were sentenced to the cus- 
tomary operation. But the sacrifice was dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, 
with bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and im- 
portunate clamours, compelled the marquis to 
listen to her complaint. “ Is it thus,” she cried, 
“ ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war 
“ against women, against women who have never 
“ injured ye, and whose only arms arc the dis- 
“ taff and the loom?” Theobald denied the 
charge, and protested, that, since the Amazons, 
he had never heard of a female war. “ And 
“ how,” she furiously exclaimed, “ can you at- 
“ tack us more directly, how can you wound 
“ us in a more vital part, than by robbing our 
“ husbands of what we most dearly cherish, the 
“ source of our joys, and the hope of our pos- 
terity? The plunder of our flocks and herds 
“ I have endured without a murmur, but this 
“ fetal injury, this irreparable loss, subdues my 
“ patience, and calls aloud on the justice of hea- 
“ ven and earth.” A general laugh applauded 
her eloquence ; the savage Franks, inaccessible to 
pity, were moved by her ridiculous, yet rational, 
^despair; and with the deliverance of the cap- 
tives, she obtained die restitution of her effects. 
As she returned in triumph to t]$ castle, she 
was overtaken by a messenger, to enquire, in the 
name of Theobald, what punishment should be 
inflicted on her husband, were. he again taken 
in arms? “ Should such,” she answered without 
hesitation, “ be his guilt and misfortune, he has 
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“ eyes, and a nose, and hands, and feet. These 
“ are his own, and these he may deserve to forftfff 
“by his personal offences. But let my lord be 
“pleased to spare what his little handmaid pre- 
“ sumes to claim as her peculiar and lawful pro- 
“ perty u .” 

The establishment of the Normans in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily u , is an event 
most romantic in its origin, and in its conse- 
quences most important both to Italy and the 
Eastern empire. The broken provinces of the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, were exposed 
to every invader, and every sea and land were 
invaded by the adventurous spirit of the Scan- 
dinavian pirates. After a long indulgence of 
rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample territory 
was accepted, occupied, and named, by the Nor- 
mans of France ; they renounced their gods for 
the God of the Christians l * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 16 ; and the dukes 


l * Liutprand* Hist. 1. iv. e. iv. in the Rerum Italic. Script, tom., 

i. pars i. p. 453, 454. Should the. licentiousness of the tale be 

questioned, I may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I 

may not transcribe with caution, what a bishop could write with- 

out scruple. What if I had translated* ut viris.certetis testiculos 

amputare, in quibus nostri corporis refociil&tio, &c. ? 

15 The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected 

in the vth volume of Muratori ; and among these we may dis- 

tinguish the poem of William Apulus (p. 245 — 278.) and the his- 

tory of Galfridus (Jeffrey) Malaterra (p. 537—6070* wcrc 

natives of Franfe, but they wrote on the spdt, in the age of the 

first conquerors (before A. D, 1 100), and with the spirit of freemen. 

It is heedless to recapitulate the compiWs and critics of Italian 
history; Sigonius, Baronins, Pagi, GitnnoQe, Muratori, $fc.Marc, 

kc. whom I have always consulted, and never copied. 

10 Some of the first converts were baptised ten or twelve times, 

for the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. 
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. of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vns- 
. sals’ of the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. 
The savage fierceness which they had brought 
from* the snowy mountains of Norway, was refined, 
without being corrupted, in a warmer climate; 
the companions of Rollo insensibly mingled with 
the natives; they imbibed the manners, lan- 
guage", and gallantry, of the French nation; 
and, in a martial age, the Normans might claim 
the palm of valour and glorious atchievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise: 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recom- 
pcncc ; and the prospect of the world was decorated 
by wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope. They 
confederated for their mutual defence: and the 
robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the 
garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm 
x>f a warrior. In one of these pious visits to the 
cavern of Mount Garganus in Apulia, which had 


At die funeral of Rollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose 
of his soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred cap- 
tives. But in a generation or two, the national change was pure 
aid general. 

*7 The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of 
Bayeux on the sea-coaBt, at a time (A. D. 940.) when it was al- 
ready forgotten at Rouen, in the court and capita^ Quern (lli- 
chaid I.) confestira pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militise sua? prin- 
fcipi nutriendum tradldit, lit, ibi fingnd eruditus Domed, suis exte- 
risque hominibns sciret aperte dare responaa (Wilhelm- Gemeti- 
eensis de Ducibtfs Normannis* 1. iii, c* 8. p. $23. edit. Camden). 
Of the vernacular and fermirite idiom of William the Conqueror 
(A. D. (Opera, tom. iL p- l$40*-l65$.) hm given a 

^l^cimen, obsolete ®id obscure even to antiquarians and luwjen. 

vol x: s . s 
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Chap, been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael 18 , they were accosted by a stranger m 
the Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself 
as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of ‘the 
Greek empire. His name was Melo; a noble 
citizen of Bari, who, after an unsuccessful revolt, 
was compelled to seek new allies and avengers 
of his country. The bold appearance of the 
Normans revived his hopes and solicited his con- 
fidence: they listened to the complaints, and 
still more to the promises, of the patriot. The 
assurance of wealth demonstrated the justice of 
his cause; and they viewed, as the inheritance 
of the brave, the fruitful land which was op- 
pressed by effeminate tyrants. On their return 
to Normandy, they kindled a spark of enter- 
prise, and a small but intrepid band was freely 
associated for the deliverance of Apulia. They 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the 
disguise of pilgrims; but in the neighbourhood 
of Rome they were saluted by the chief of Bari/ 
who supplied the more indigent with arms and 
horses, and instantly led them to the field of 
action. In the first conflict, their valour pre- 
vailed ; but in the second engagement they were 
overwhelmed by the numbers and. military en- 
gines of the Greeks, and indignantly retreated 
with their faces to the enemy. The unfortunate 

18 See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d’ltalia, p 250.) and Ba-^ 
ronius (A, D. 4$3, N° 43.)- If the archangel inherited the temple 
aad oracle, perhaps the cavern, of old Calchas the soothsayer 
(Strab. Qeograph. 1. vi. p. 435, 436.) the Catholics (on this occa- 
sion) have surpassed the Greeks in the elegance of their super- 
stition. ; 
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Melo ended bis life, a suppliant at the court of ('HAP. 
(Germany : his Norman followers, excluded from 
thejr native, and their promised land, wandered 
arfiohg the hills and vallies of Italy, and earned 
their daily subsistence by the sword. To that for- 
midable sword, the princes of Capua, Bencventum, 

Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels; the superior spirit and disci- 
pline of the Normans gave victory to the side 
which they espoused; and their cautious policy 
observed the balance of power, lest the preponde- 
rance of any rival state should render their aid less 
important and their service less profitable. Their 
first asylum was a strong camp in the depth of the 
marshes of Campania ; but they were soon endowed 
by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a 
more plentiful and permanent seat. Eight miles 
from his residence, as a bulwark against Capua, the Avcrba, 
town of Aversa was built and fortified for their A D l02!) ' 
use ; and they enjoyed as their own, the corn and 
fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile dis- 
trict. The report of their success attracted every 
year new swarms of pilgrims and soldiers: the 
poor were urged by necessity ; the rich were ex- 
cited by hope; and the brave and active spirits of 
Normandy were impatient of ease and ambitious 
of renown. \ The independent standard of Aversa 
afforded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who bad escaped 
from the injustice or justice of his superiors ; and 
these foreign associates were quickly assimilated in 
manners and language to the Gallic colony. The 
first leader of the Normans was count Rainulf; 
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and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence of rank 
is the reward and the proof of superior merit ly . ' 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain 
that valuable possession ; but their efforts, how- 
ever strenuous, had been opposed by the distance 
and the sea. Their costly armaments, after a 
gleam of success, added new pages of calamity 
and disgrace to the Byzantine annals : twenty 
thousand of their best troops were lost in a single 
expedition; and the victorious Moslems derided 
the policy of a nation which entrusted eunuchs 
not only with the custody of their women, but 
with the command of their men After a reign 
of two hundred years, the Saracens were ruined 
by their divisions a ‘. The emir disclaimed the 
authority of the king of Tunis ; the people rose 
against the emir; the cities were usurped by 
the chiefs; each meaner rebel was independent 
in his village or castle ; and the weaker of two 
rival brothers implored the friendship of the. Chris- 
tians. In every service of danger the Normans were 

*9 Sec the 1st book of William Apulus. His words arc applica- 
ble to every swarm of Barbarians and freebooters 5 
Si vicinorum quis pemitiosus ad illos v 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipicbant : 

Moribus et linguA quoscumque venire videbant 
’ Informant propriA ; gens efliciatur tit una. 

And elsewhere, of the native ad venturers of Normandy : 

Pars parat, exiguae vel opps aderant quia nulls : 

Pars, quia dc magnis majora silbirc volcbant. 

Liutprand in Legatione, p. 4ft5. Pagt has illustrated this 
event from the MS. history of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. A. D. 

965 , N® 17— 190. 

21 See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori Script- 
Rerum Ital. tom i. p. 253 . 
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prompt and useful; and fire hundred knights , or chap. 
warriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under 
the standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. 

Before their landing, the brothers were recon- 
ciled; the union of Sicily and Africa was re- 
stored ; and the island was guarded to the water’s 
edge. The Normans led the van, and the Arabs 
of Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. In 
a second action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed 
and transpierced by the iron arm of William 
of Hautevillc. In a third engagement, his in- 
trepid companions discomfited the host of sixty 
thousand Saracens, and left, the Greeks no more 
than the labour of the pursuit : a splendid vic- 
tory ; but of which the pen of the historian may 
divide the merit with the lance of the Normans. 

It is, however, true, that they essentially promoted 
the success of Maniaces, who reduced thirteen 
cities, and the greater part of Sicily, under the 
obedience of the emperor. But his military fame 
was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the 
division of the spoil, the deserts of his brave 
auxiliaries were forgotten ; and neither their ava- 
rice nor their' pride could brook this injurious 
treatment. They complained, by the mouth of 
their interpreter : their complaint w f as disregarded ; 
their interpreter was scourged ; the sufferings 
were his ; the insult and resentment belonged to 
those whose sentiments he had delivered. Vet 
they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen* 
a safe passage to the Italian continent : then? 
brethren ctf Aversa sympathised in their indigf 
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CHAP, nation, and the province of Apulia was invadedas 
the forfeit of the debt 5 *. Above twenty years 
Their con- after the first emigration, the Normans took the 
Am alia" field with no more than seven hundred horse and 
— 1043 040 five hundred foot ; and after the recall of the 
Byzantine legions 53 from the Sicilian war, their 
. numbers are magnified to the amount of three- 
score thousand men. Their herald proposed the 
option of battle or retreat ; “ of battle,” was the 
unanimous cry of the Normans; and one of 
their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, 
felled to the ground the horse of the Greek mes- 
senger. He was dismissed with a fresh horse; 
the' insult was concealed from the Imperial 
troops; but in two successive battles they were 
more fatally instructed of the prowess of their 
adversaries. In the plains of Cannae, the Asiatics 
fled before the adventurers, of France ; the duke 
of Lombardy Was made prisoner ; the Apulians 
acquiesced in a new dominion ; and the four 
places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Taren- 
tum, were alone saved in the shipwreck of the 
Grecian fortunes. From this sera we may date 
the establishment of the Norman power, which 
soon eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelvq 

24 Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian war, and 
the conquest of Apulia ( 1 . i. c. 7 , „ 8 , Q. 19 .). The same events 
arc described by Cedrenus (tom. ti. p. 741—743. 7 55 , 756.) 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 237, 238.); and the Greeks are 
so hardened to disgrace, that their narratives are impartial 
enough. 

65 Cedrenus specifies the T«ypa of the Obsequimn (Phrygia), 
and of the Thraeesians (Lydia ; consult Constantine de 

Thematibus, i. 3, 4. with Delisle’s map) ; and afterwards names 
the Pisidians and Lycaonians with the fooderad.: v 
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counts '* were chosen by the popular suffrage ; and 
age, birth, and merit, were the motives of their 
choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts were 
appropriated to their use; and each count erected 
a'fortrcss in the midst of his lands, and at the head 
of his vassals. In the centre of the province, the 
common habitation of Melphi was reserved as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic ; an house 
and separate quarter was allotted to each of the 
twelve counts ; and the national concerns were re- 
gulated by this military senate. The first of his 
peers, their president and general, was entitled 
count of Apulia ; and this dignity was conferred on 
William of the iron arm, who, in the language of 
the age, is styled: a lion in battle, a lamb in society, 
and an angel in council The manners of his 

2 * Omnes coliveniunt ; et bis sex nobiliorcs, 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat et aetas, 

Elegerc duces, Provectis ad comitatuw 
Ilis alii parent, Comitatus noinen honoris 
Quo donantur crat. Hi totas undique terras 
Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet ; 

Singula proponent loca quae contingent sorte 
Cuique duci debent’ ct quteque tributa locorum. 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Apulusadds, 

Pro numero comi turn bis sex statucre plateas 
Atquc domus eomitum totidem fabricantur in urbe. 

S„co Ostiensis (1. ii, c. 67 .) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian 
cities, which it is needless to repeat, 

^ Gulielm.Apulus* i ii. c 12. according to the reference of 
Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31.), which I cannot 
verify in the original. The Apulian praises indeed his v alida* 
vires, prolnias amm, and vwida virtus; and declares that; had he 
lived, no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i. p. 258. 1, ii. 
p. 250.); He was bewailed by the Normans, quippe qui tanti 
consilii virum (says Malaterra* 1. i. c. 12. p. 552.), tam arum shre- 
nuum, tam muniheum, afiabilem, morigeratum, ulteriui «e 
habere diffidcbanl. J 
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countrymen are fairly delineated by a contempo- 
rary and national historian *®. “ The Normans,” 
says Malaterra, “ are a cunning and revengeful 
“ people ; eloquence and dissimulation appear to 
“ be their hereditary qualities: they can stoop 
“ to flatter ; but unless they are curbed by the 
“ restraint of law, they indulge the licentiousness 
“ of nature and passion. Their princes affect the 
“ praise of popular munificence ; the people observe 
“ the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of 
“ avarice and prodigality ; and, in their eager thirst 
“ of wealth and dominion, they despise whatever 
“ they possess, and hope whatever they desire. 
'* Arms and horses, the luxury of dress, the exer- 
“ cises of hunting and hawking are the delight 
“ of the Normans ; but, oh pressing occasions, they 
“ can endure with incredible patience the incle- 
“ mency of every climate, and the toil and absti- 
“ nence of a military life , 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the 
verge of the two empires ; and, according to the 
policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany 
or Constantinople. But the firmest title of these 
adventurers, was the right of conquest: they nei- 

26 The gens astutistsima, injuriamm uilrix , adukri sciens 
.... eloquentiis mserviens, of Malatena, 0, i.c.3. p. 350.), are 
expressive of the popular and proverbial character of the Normans. 

87 The hunting and hawking more properly belong to jthe (fo- 
sccndantt of the Norwegian, sailors; though they might import 
from Norway and Iceland the finest casta of falcons, 

tn*y compare this portrait with that of M$liani of 
Malmthmy (de Gestis Aofcfohim, 1. iil p. 103, 102.), .^^appre- 
like a philoaoj^ic lostonan, the vices and virtues of the Sax- 
•• ® a * N omians. EogJancT was assuredly a thecqtfqtiesi 
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ther loved nor trusted ; they were neither trusted CHAP, 
nor beloved : the , contempt of the princes was 
mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was 
mingled with hatred and resentment. Every ob- 
ject of desire, an horse, a woman, a garden, 
tempted and gratified the rapaciousne6s of the 
strangers**'; and the avarice of their chiefs was 
only coloured by the more specious names of am- 
bition and glory. The twelve counts were some- 
times joined in a league of injustice: in their 
domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils of the 
people : the virtues of William were buried in his 
grave; and Drogo, his brother and successor, 
was better qualified to lead the valour, than to 
restrain the violence, of his peers. Under the 
reign of Constantine Monomachus, the policy, 
rather than benevolence, of the Byzantine court, 
attempted to relieve Italy from this adherent mis- 
chief, more grievous than a flight of Barba- 
rians 30 ; and Argyras, the son of Melo, was 
invested for this purpose with the most lofty 
titles 31 apd the most ample commission. The 


29 The biographer of St. Leo IX, pours his holy venom on the 
Normans. Yidens indUciplinatam etalienam genteui Norman- 
nonlm, crudeli et HiaujJUa rabityet plusquam Pagani impictate, 
adversus ecdes&s Dei Ins urge re, passim Christianos trucidarc, 
(Wibert, e.% )- The honest Apulian (l. ii. p. 259.) sa )’ s calmly of 
their accuser, Yens eorarmsceos fallacia. 

30 The poifty of the Greeks, revolt of Maniaces, &c. must be 
collected from Cedrenas {torn, m p. 757* 753.), William Apulus 
Cl. i. p. 257* £$fc. 1. ii. p. ?59-), and the two Chronicles of Bari, \ry 
Lupus Protospata (Maratori, Script. ltd. tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44.) r 
and an anonymous writer (Antiquitat. Italia; medii JEvi, tom. i, 
p. 35.). This last is a fragment of some value. 

. Argyrus'received, uys the anonymous Chronicle of Bari* im- 
perial letters* Feederattis ct Patriciates, et Catapani et Veitatus. In 
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CHAP, memory of his father might recommend him to 
the Normans ; and he had already engaged their 
voluntary service to quell the revolt of Maniaces, 
and to avenge their own and the public injufy. 
It was the design of Constantine to transplant 
this warlike colony from the Italian provinces 
to the Parian war ; and the son of Melo dis- 
tributed among the chiefs the gold arid manu- 
factures of Greece, as the first fruits of the Im- 
perial bounty. But his arts were baffled by the 
sense and spirit of the conquerors of Apulia: 
his gifts, or at least his proposals, were rejected ; 
and they unanimously refused to relinquish their 
th^o' ° f P° sses ® ons their hopes for the distant prospect 
and the* of Asiatic fortune. After the means of persuasion 
pire,*A.D. M Argyrus resolved to compel or to 

io4ji— destroy: the Latin powers were solicited against 
the common enemy ; and an offensive allianra was 
formed of the pope and the two emperors of the 
East and West. The throne of St. Peter was oc-. 
cupied by Leo the ninth, a simple saint 38 , of a 
temper most apt to deceive himself and the world, 
and whose venerable character would consecrate 
, with the name of piety the measures least com- 
patible with the practice of religion. His huma- 

his Annals, Muratori (tom. yiii. p. 4s6)»eiy properly wads, or in- 
tcrprets; Sevcstatu*, the title of Sebastos or Augustus. But in his 
Antiquities, he was taught by Du Cange to make it a palatine 
office, master of the wardrobe. 

i & A Life of Sit. Leo IX., deeply tinged with, the passions and 
^prejudices of the age, has been composed by Wibert* printed at 
Paris, 1015, in octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the 
; Bollandists, of Mabitlon, and of Muratori. Hie public and pri- 
vate history of that pope is diligently tretttcdhy M.de St Marc. 

(Abrege, tom. U. p. 140—910. and p. »5-*95, second column.). 

* ■- ■ ■ - v: * 
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nity was affected by tbe complaints, perhaps the CHAP, 
calumnies, of an injured people: the impious 
Normans had interrupted the payment of tithes : 
mid* the temporal sword might be lawfully un> 
sheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who 
were deaf to the censures of the church. As a . 
German of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo 
had free access to the court and confidence of the 
emperor Henry the third ; and in search of arms 
and allies, his ardent zeal transported him from 
Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 

During these hostile preparations, Argyrus in- 
dulged himself in the use of secret and guilty 
weapons : a crowd of Normans became the victims 
of public or private revenge; and the valiant A.D.iom. 
Drogo was murdered in a church. But his spirit, 
survived in his brother Humphrey, the third 
count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised; 
and the son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, 
was driven from the field to hide his shame behind 
the walls of Bari, and to await the tardy succour 
of his allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted by Expedi- 
a Turkish war; the niind of Henry was feeble and 
irresolute; and the pope, instead of repassing the , |he 
'Alps with a German army, was accompanied only Normans, 
by a guard of seven hundred Swabians and some 
volunteers of Lorraine. In his long prepress from 
Mantua' to Beneventum, a vile and 1 promiscuous 
multitude .of Italians was enlisted under the holy 
standard:^ the priest and the robber slept in the 

» 3 See the expedition of Leo IX. against the Normans. See 
.. ‘William Apujus and Mkj Makterra (l. i. 
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same tent ; the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
in the front; and the martial saint repeated the 
lessons of his youth in the order of march, of 
encampment, and of combat. The Normans of 
Apulia could muster in the held no more than 
three thousand horse, with an handful of infantry; 
the defection of the natives intercepted their pro- 
visions and retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of 
fear, was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. 
On the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt with- 
out disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual 
father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature 
of their adversaries; and the Normans were in- 
formed that death or exile was their only alterna- 
tive. Flight they disdained, and, as many of 
them had been three days without tasting food, 
they embraced the assurance of a more easy and 
honourable death. They climbed the hill of Ci- 
vitella, descended into the plain, and charged in 
three divisions the army of the pope. On the 
left, and in the centre, Richard count of A versa, 
and Robert the famous 'Guiscard, attacked, broke, 
routed, and pursued the Italian multitudes, who 
fought without discipline, and fled without shame. 
A harder trial was reserved for the valour of count* 
Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the right wing. 

The Germans 8 * have been described as unskilful 

. .. ». , ^ - ■ ■ . \ ^ 

c. 13, 14 , 15, p. 253 -). They are impartial, aa the national, 
counterbalanced by the clerical, prejudice, / vj* A 
a* Teutonki, quia caeeariea et forma 

Tccerat ^gregie prcceri corporis ^ ^ 

Corpora deridem Nomiannica quae ' 

lSifrC t idebantur. * 4 ‘ * 
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in the management of the horse and lance : but 
on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx , and neither man, nor steed, nor ar* 
moitr, could resist the . weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe conflict, they 
were encompassed by the squadrons returning 
from the pursuit ; and died in their ranks with 
the esteem of their foes, and the satisfaction bf 
revenge. The gates of Civitella were shut against 
the flying pope, and he was Overtaken by the 
pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to implore 
his blessing and the .absolution of their sinful vic- 
tor)’. The soldiers beheld in their enemy and 
captive the vicar of Christ ; and, though we may 
suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is probable 
that they were infected by the popular supersti- 
tion. In the calm of retirement, the well-mean- 
ing pope deplored the effusion of Christian blood, 
which must be imputed to his account: lie felt 
that he ‘had been the author of sin and scandal: 
and as his undertaking had failed, the indecency 
of his military character was universally con- 
demned % With these dispositions, he listened 
to the offers of a beneficial treaty; deserted an 
alliance which he had peached as the cause of , 

The terw’irf'tfie Apulian are co&monly iu this strain, though he 
heats himself aJMe in, the battle;' Two of bis similes from hawk- 
add $orcefy are descriptive of manners. 

Several ceiisurfts or complaints are produced by 

M. de St. Mkfc (iqm. ii. p. $00— 204.). M Peter Dagiiamis, the 
oracle of the times, had denied the popes tile right of making war, 
the hermit {ltigens crcmi incola) is arraigned by the cardinal, and 
Baronius (Anrtal. A..D. 1 0.53, N® 10 — 17 .) most attemt- 

ously asserts tht two s words of St. Peter. 
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t 

God ; and ratified the past and future conquests 
of the Nqrmans. By whatever hands they had 
been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Cala- 
bria were a part of the donation of Constantine 
and the patrimony of St. Peter: the grant arid 
the acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of 
the pontiff and the adventurers. They promised 
td support each other with spiritual and temporal 
arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve-pence was 
afterwards stipulated for every plough-land: and 
since this memorable transaction, the kingdom of 
Naples has remained above seven hundred years a 
fief of the Holy See 36 . 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard? is variously 
deduced from the peasants and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy : from the peasants, by the pride and ig- 
norance of a Grecian princess 38 ; from the dukes, 
by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian sub- 

36 The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably dis- 
cussed by Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37 — IQ. 
57—66.) as a lawyer and antiquarian. Yet he’vainly strives to recon- 
cile the duties of patriot and catholic, adopts an empty distinction 
of “ Ecdesia Romans non dedit sed accepit," and stacks from an 
honest but dangerous confession of the truth. 

37 Hie birth, character, and first actiontof Robert Guiscard, 

may be found in Jefizey Makterra(l.i.c.3,4. ii. 16, 17, 18.38, 39, 
40.), William Apulua (1. ii. p. 260—262.), William Gemeticensiq, 
or of Jumieges (1, xi, 30. p. 663, 664, edit. Camden) and Anna 
Comnena (Atexkd, 1:1. p. 53—27. l;jvt p.i6$* l66.),with\the 
annotations of Du Cange (Not. in Alexiad. p. 230—232. 320.) 
who has swept all the French and Latin Chronicles for supple- 
mental intelligence. \ 'C V 

® P ^ *P^wipm (a Greek corruption) ^rof Hspi wnros to y»«*, 

Again, And 

elsewhere, (1. iv. p. 84.) «w whores vain mf&&* «£«*•«. Anna 
Cpmncnawas bom in the purple ; yet her fatherwas no more than 
a private though illustrious subject, whotaisedhrmselfto the empire. 
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jects w . His genuine descent may be ascribed to 
the second or middle order of private nobility w . 
He sprang from a race of valvassors or bannerets, 
of the 'diocese of Coutances, in the Lower Nor- 
mandy : the castle of Hauteville was their honour- 
able seat : his hither Tancred was conspicuous in 
the court and army of the duke ; and his military 
service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his 
own, made him the father of twelve sons, who 
were educated at home by the impartial tenderness 
of his second wife. But ,a narrow patrimony was 
insufficient for this numerous and daring progeny; 
they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs 
of poverty and discord, and resolved to seek in 
foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two 
only remained to .perpetuate the race, and cherish 
their father’s age : their ten brothers, .as they suc- 
cessively attained the vigour of manhood, departed 
from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the 
Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were 

3 tf Giannone(tom.ii. p. 2.) foists all his original authors, and 
rests this princely descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine 
monk of Palermo in the last century. They continue the succes- 
sion of dukea from Hollo to William II. the Bastard or Conqueror, 
whom they hold (commurtemente si titne) to be the father of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville ; a most strange and stupendous blunder l The 
sons of Tancred fought in ApttHa* before William Jl, was three 
years old (A. D, 1037 ). V • v "; 

The judgment of Du Cange is just and moderate : Cert£ bu- 
milis fait ac tennis Roberti (am ilia, si duc&lcm et reghun spectemus 
apicem, ad qiiem posted pervenit; quas honesta tamen et prarter 
nobiiium tnigarinm statum et conditionem illustris habits est, 
" quae nee humi reperet nec altum quid tumeret." (Wilhehn. 
Malms bur. de Gestis Anglorum, 1. Hi. p. 107- Not. au AJexiad. 
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CHAP, prompted by native spirit; their success 5 encou- 
raged their younger brethten, and the three first 
in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, 
deserved to be the Chiefs of their nation 1 and' the 
founders of the new republic. Robert was the 
■ eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage ; 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes has en- 
dowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. His. lofty stature surpassed the 
tallest of his army : his limbs were cast in the 
true proportion of strength and gracefulness ; and 
to the decline of life, he maintained the patient , 
vigour of health and the commanding dignity of 
his forirfl His complexion Was ruddy, his shoulders 
were broad, his hair and beard were long and of 
a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 
his voice, like, that of Achilles, could impress obe- ■. 
dience and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In 
the ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are 
not below jthe notice of the poet or historian : they 
may observe that Robert, at once, and with equal 
dexterity, could wield in the right hand his 
sword, his lance in the left; that in the battle 
of Civitella, he was thrice unhorsed; and that- 
in the close of ’that, memorable *jdaiy he was ad- 
judged to lain. Iw^^wa^ihe. prize of valour' 
from the warriors 'of- the jtwo armies**. His 

41 I «ball quote. with pleasure some of thebeBt lines of the 
ApiaNmXl ii, p.- jflb.) ’’ 

11 Pognat utr&que manft, nec Iancea cassay fceb'erisb 
Cassus erat, quocunque maa*6 deducere Tellet; ; . 

Ter dejeetus equo> ter 

f , M^ormann^redit: sthnaJos liaroi*}^ m|iii?trat. 
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boundless ambition was founded on the conscious- 
ness of superior worth : in the pursuit of greatness, 
he was never arrested , by the scruples of justice, 
and 'seldom moved by the feelings of humanity : 
though not insensible of fame, the choice of open 
or clandestine means was determined only by his 
present advantage. The surname of Guiscard 48 
was applied to this master of political wisdom, 
which is too often confounded with the practice 
of dissimulation and deceit; and Robert is 
praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the 
cunning of Ulysses and the eloquence of Ci- 
cero. Yet these arts were disguised by an ap- 
pearance of military frankness : in his highest 
fortune, be was accessible and courteous to his 
fellow-soldiers ; mid while he indulged the pre- 
judices of his- new subjects, he affected in his dress 
and manners to maintain the ancient fashion 
of his country. He grasped with a rapacious, 
that he might distribute with a liberal, hand: his 
primitive indigence had taught the habits of fru- 
gality; the gain of a merchant Was not below 
his attention ; and his prisoners were tortured 
with slow aad uafeeliBg cruelty, to force a dis-. 
cotery of their secret treasure. According to 

TJt Leo cum frendens* 

' 1 * •■’•.W - * * - * - * • •’ - * 

Nullus in hoc bello sicuti post be] la pmbatum eat 

Victor velyiefcus* tarn jnagoo«^iditictiw >T ' 

42 The Norman writers arid editor* most conversant with their 
own idiom interpret Gutt&xrd or Wlscard, by Callidm, a . cunning 
man. The root ( whe} ta.ourear^ and in tbc nW word 

l can discern aotnething of a similar sense and termina- 
tion. Tip fojj y no bad translation of the surname 

a*vf chaWter of Robert 

*• ‘Jfc- ' 
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chap, the Greeks, he Normandy with 

only five followers onborseback and thirty on 
foot; yet even ! this allowance appears toobounti- 
ful: the sixth son of Tancred of HauteviHe passed 
.the Alps as a pilgrim; -and his first military 
bind; was levied among the adventurers of Italy. 
,V His :, brothers and countrymen had divided the 
fertile lands of Apulia ; but they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice; the 'aspiring 
yimth was driven forwards to the mountains of 
Calabria, and in . his first exploits against the 
Greeks and the natives, it is not easy to discrimi- 
nate the hero from the robber. To surprise a cas- 
tle or a conyent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to 
plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, 
were .the obscure labours which formed and exer- 
cised the powers of his mind and body. The vo- 
.. lunteers of Normandy adhered to his standard; 
v and, under his command, the |«asaiits of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his- 
*u«es^v& rtu ^ he awakened the jealdasy of hi»; elder 
— ioso^- -brother, by whom, in a transient 'quarrel, his life 
. * was thieatenedand 'Hs.'.P^r'smil^ed. • After" 
the tender age of his, 

reduced toaprivateestate by the ambition of their 
guardian and' unde ; > and Gniscard wae exalted on 
k buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and ge- 
neral of $he republic. AVi^i iii^ease of autho- 
rity iotd of fmee, be resumed the conquest of Ca- 
labria, and soph qspired to a ii^'^at should raise 
fdumfor eves alwve the hea^of ^ equate! 
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sofne rapine or sacrilege,he had incurred a 
papal excdmmunication : but Nicholas the second 
was' easily persuaded, that the divisions of friends 
caftld terminate only in their mutual prejudice; 
that the Normans were the faithful champions of 
the Holy See; and it ms safer to trust the alli- 
ance of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. 
A synod of one hundred bishops was convened 
' at Meiphi ; and the count interrupted an impor- 
tant enterprise to guard the, person and execute 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude 
and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity 
the ducal tide 43 ,. with the investiture of Apulia, 
Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and 
Sicily, which his sword cpuld rescue from the: 
schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens 4 ‘. 
This apostolic sanction might justify his arms : 
but the obedience of a free and victorious people 
could not be transferred without, their consent ; 
and Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the en- 
suing campaign had been illustrated by .the con- 
quest of Consenza and Reggio. In tire hour of 
triumph, hi assembled .his troops, and solicited 
the Normans to confirm by their suffrage the 
judgment of 'the vicar of Christ: the" soldiers 

. ** the acquisition of the ducal title by Robert Gubcard is a nice 
udiAwine buxines*. ’WiSi the $od advtes.ef G&rnone, Mura- 
tori, sod St. Mare, 1 hare endeavoured. to form a consistent and. 

. probable nanjttreei > ’•? 

^Haroniut (Annal,Kcclei. Al p. 1059, $1* 60.) has published 
the original act. . He professes to- have copied it from the Liter 
CamiMf, a Vatican A1S. ."/Vet a ii^ter Cenauum of tfae Jtiith cen- 
.tuw’t^i^b^cua. 7 :( AnUqaafi.* medii iEti, tom. v. 

p.-Sfri— fioS.) f and tbenames 'jot Vatican and Cardinal awaken the 
'sn^iaoiris of a’ Protestant, and even pf a philosopher. 
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, And, the cotints, 

Duke of oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles and seeret 
a!d!io 6 o. indignation, After thisinauguration, Robert 


styled himself, “ by the grape of God and St. Pe- 
> ter* duke of Apulia, , Calabria, and hereafter of 
“ Sicdyi” and itwauthe labour of twenty years to 
deserve and reafize ihese lofty appellations. Such 
tardy progres^ ia aj narrow, space, may seem un- 
worthy of the abilities of the ehief and the spirit 
fd the nation : , but the Nonnans were few in num- 
ber ^their resourceswere scanty ; their service was 
voluntary and precarious. The bravest designs of 
the duke were sometimes opposed by the free 
voice of his parliament of barons : the, twelve 
counts of pojnlar dsetioBi conspired against his 
authcsdty; and against^thehr perfidious imcle the! 
sons of Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. 
By hk polipy and vigour, Gukeard discovered their 

graltywith death or exile: hut in th<£se domestic 
feuds, his years,: and the national .strength, were 
i^r^tably consumed. , Alter : the defeat of his 

Saiao^ - th^u . the . 

strong and noDnlons mties of ihe wauhnnat'. : ? 1 


„ _ >K i r They 

e xc ell ed iuthe arts of fortification and defence : 

" on "horse- 


could 
courage. 


cf Sakmof’ipt^ 

l: thesiege orlfioek/ideof Batf buted 
near four yew* In th^ *^«»B the Norman 
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duke e ftfemost ih evSy danger < in every ciiap. 
fhtiguefhe last and most patient. As he pressed LV f-, 
the citadel ofSalerno,au huge stone from the 
rampart shattered one of his. military engines ; 
and by a splinter he Was wounded in the breast. 

Before the gate* of B^ri, he lodged in a miserable 
hut orforrack, composed of dry Ranches, and 
thatched with straw; a perilous station, on all 
sides open to the inelemencyof the winter and 
the spears of the enemy *. 

Hie Italian conquests of Robert correspond His Italian 
with the limits of the present kingdom of Naples ; com * ue5,! ‘- 
and the countries united by his arms have not 
been dissevered by therevolutions -Ofseven hun- 
dred years The monarchy has been composed 
of the Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, 
of the Lombard principality of Salerno,’ the re- 
public of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies 
of the large and ancient dutchy of Beneventum. 

Three districts only were exempted from the 
common bW of subjeetroh ; the drat for ever, and 
the two last till the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury. Tho city and immediate territory of Bene- 
vento had been transferred, by gift 0^ Exchange, 
from the Geman toiperof to the Roman pontiff; 
and although tihhr holy land :w® sometimes in- 
vaded, thenaineof more 

• .;■$>; ' os ' 

third books of 

theApulian, tlw fjritpad i^xmd book* of JMalaterra. 

« The conquests of Robert ftiiieard ap Rbfeer I., the exemp- 
tion of Beneveato and the xn ptwincesoftht kiogdom, are turfy 
esqwaslhy Caannooe in tho second volume' of his letoria Civile, 

I. ix. x. xj, and i. xrii. p. 460-470. Tbt» modern division was 

, «ifTred*rio If , 
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CHAP. poteiS than the swi«d of the Normans. M«* first 
v J^^ r colony of Aversa subdued, and held the state of 
Capua ; and her princes were reduced to beg their 
. bread before the palace of their fathers. The 
. duke? of Naples, the present metropolis,. main- 
tained the popular.freedom, under the shadow of 
the Byzantine empire. Among the new, acquisi- 
tions of Guiscard, the science of Sqlerno^and the 
trade of Amalphi 48 , may detain for a moment the 
SchooUf curiosity of the reader. I. Of the learned facul- 
ties, jurisprudence implies the previous establish- 
. ment of laws and property, ; and theology may 
perhaps be superseded by the full light of religion 
apd reason. ; But the savage and the sage must 
alike implore the assistance of physic; and, if our 
diseases are inflamed j^Uxury, the mischiefs of 
blows and wounds wbupbe more frequent in the 
ruder ages of society. Me treasures of Grecian 
medirine had been communicated to the Ara biau 
colonies of Africa, .Spain, and Sicily; and in the 
intercourse of peace and war, a spark of knowledge 
had been kindled abd cherished at Safeirno, an 
•illustrious .city, in which' the men -wegejbonest and 


t u. p. Mpratori {Antiquitat. 

liieiii JBVC-. Uwa&fij. dittert: sdiv. t)35,;g36>), and ISmboschi 
(Istoriad^ I^ttEtatuia ltatiapa), ha*? gjvenin historical account 
of these physicians;" their mddical knowledge and practice must be 
left to our p&VaicrsHM. *■ .. . V T : ' \ V ‘ ‘ * *' 

(Tnfleeti ad im,' iMttty&e, indefatigable.author has 

inserted, twoj^^jaiions, de Republic! • AtnalphitaaS, and.de 
r ' Amalpte direptd, which#rebprlt, o&; the testimonies of 

one "httftdreS and forty writers. Yet, he has forgotten two jqost Im- 
portant passages of the embassy of Iiuxpraqd %&. D. <$£), which 
compare the tradejmd na^giuion of Ajnalphi with that of. Venice. 
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the women beautiful 49 , A school, the first that chap. 
arose in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated 
to the healing art : the conscience of monks and 
bns&ops was reconciled to that salutary and luera- 
tivg profession ; and a crowd of patients, of the 
most eminent rauk, and most distant climates, in- 
vited or visited, the physicians of Salerno. They 
were 'protected by the Norman conquerors; and 
Guiscard, though bred in arms, could discern the 
merit and value of a philosopher. After a pilgrim- 
age of thirty-nine years, Constantine, an African 
Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the 
language and learning of the Arabians; and 
Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, 
and the writings, of the pupil of Avicenna. The 
school of medicine has long slept in the name of 
an university ; but her precepts are abridged in a 
string of aphorisms, bound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century*’ ; 
n. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty Trade of 
to the south of Naples, the obscure town of 
Amalphi displayed the power and rewards of in- 
dustry. The land, however fertile, was of nar- 

UAsLatiinonestliiciddifioaiOTiftbe, 

FrugibuSj Rrbotibus, vino roduudat* et unde 
Non tihi poma, nuces, non pulcfrra palatia desiinf, 
Noftipede&tirafo^ probitasque yirorum. , 

^ • (CKiliclmua Appulus, 1. iii. p. 20 7 .) 

^ Muratori carried their antiquity above the year ( 10 O 6 ) of Lhe 
death of Edward theCouf«jsor the f0^^orurn to whom they arc 
addressed. Nor isthts date affected by the opinion, or rather wis- 
1 taliej of Ps^piier (Rechercbeide la France, 1 . vii. c. 2 .) and t)u- . 

: eang^ (GTomr. Ldtfo). l^e^Vicedf ; ^min#* ;u» early as the 
tViltK ^as bonrowed frofla the languages of fbe North and 
* thrift Itt, 'diwteH. 3cl- p* 086 t708.), 
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c HAP. row detent ; But the sea was accessible andopen : 
the inhabitants first assumed the office of supply- 
ing the western world with the manufectures mid 
productions of theEast ;,aad this useful traffic 
was the source of their opulence and freedom. 
, The government was popular, under the admi- 
nistration of a duke and the supremacy of the 
Greek emperor. Fifty . thousand r citizens' were 
numbered in the walls of Anialphi ; nor was any 
city more abundantly provided with gold, silver, 
and the objects of ' precious luxury. The mari- 
ners who swarmed in her port excelled in the theory 
and practice of navigation and astronomy ; and 
the discovery of the compass, which has opened 
the globe, is due to their , ingenuity or good for- 
tune. - Their trade was extended to the coasts, or 
at least to the commoffities, of Afnca, Arabia, 
and India ; and. their settlements in Canstanti- 
nople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, ac- 
quired the privileges of independent colonies *V 
After three, hundred years ofprOspatifly, Aabalphr 
was expressed by the arms of the-Normans, and 
aadeed by the jealousy of Pisa ; but the poverty 
of one. thousand fishermen is yet dignified by the '. 

« -*■ X- *■" ■:(< C '> V ' \ 

• *»• \.r ;■ :* '■}>■ '■ • ,* 1 ;.Vuv.' 4 , ■ 

“■ ’ n * Apnfi^f & iii, 

p. 207 .), contains much troth and some j>oetiy $ And the third Jine 
be applied to the aailo^s compaa^;; ; V. ' v .V < 

Nulla raagu locuple# argeqto, vestibvo, auro 
Panibua timumeris; h he plgfiwuvurbe mog$luf 
}Jauta merit caUfueyas apetfe peritat.. ' 

Hue et ijmiidfi divena /efuntur ab urbe 

it Ajitioehi.,vGeni base freta ptuiima fraqait. 

Hit A| , ab^ J |^lqdi > Sfculi nascuatur et 

ifee geni eat tottuo prop£ nqbilitata perorbem^ 

Et merc^do ferensj jaefc»te . 
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remains of an arsenal, acathedral, and die palaces chap 
of royal merchants. .>•■. ; lvi.' 

Roger,the twelfthandlastoftbe sons of Tan- cCP^ 
« *£ had beenkmg detained in Normandy by iris , of ?! rilv 
own ana his lathers age. He accepted the wd- linger, 
come summons;' iiast^ned to the Apulian camp; ijjjj 60 
and deserved at; first the esteem, and afterwards 
the envy, of irijs elder bi^h^r. Their valour and 
ambition ^were equal; M the youth, the beauty, 
lie elegant manners, of Roger, engaged the dis- 
interested love the soldiers and people. So 
scanty was his aiovvaricej for* himself and forty 
followers, that lie., descended from, conquest to 
robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft ; and 
so loose wme the- notions^of property, that, by his 
own historian, at his special command, he is ac- 
cused of. stealing horses fiSh a stable at Melphi w . 

His spirit emerged from poverty and disgrace: 
from these basepractioeshe rose to the merit and 
glory of a holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily 

Guiacard. After the, retreat of the Greeks, the 
idolaters,. *moat auda^ous reproach of the Catho- 
lies, had -velxievmd 'tlli^.lsiBaQm'-ipa^-pbssesBuians ; but 
the deliverance of the island, so vainly under- 
taken by the forces of the empire, was 

*?■ Latrocinio kmigeromm WTOm mn^itos fcustentabatur, <|uod 
quidem ad ejps ignommjarnnon diclmiisjied ipso ita pnecipienie 
adhucviliorael rep«li«r^biUbradimri siftmis mpJurtbus patter, 
quam Jaborioieet profiindA pauj>ertate ad 

suirumun cufojcn '^4S|iT&m ,Sud» is (He 
P fe ^PB CjT stealing, From i|ic 

Wrodot {L i. & that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the 
u#p the character. Something simtJar 
m ?a^(^ilu6 may be'.«6j^ad of Augustus and Tibcriu*, 
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chap, atchieved % va- small and ^private band of advea- 
\Xy*J I&thefhjgt attem^ linger braved, in 

an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of 
Scylla and Cbarybdis; landed with only sixty 
soMrers on ahostile, shore ? .drove the Saracens' 'to 
the gates of Messaia ; and safely returned with 
the spoils of the adjacent country. In the fortress 
of Trani, Ms active and' patient courage were 
equally conspicuous.* In his old age he related, 
with pleasure, that by t the distress of the- siege, 
himself, and the countess his wife, had been re- 
duced to a single cloak or mantle, which they wore 
alternately : that ih a sally his horse had been 
. slain? and he was dragged away by the Saracens ; 
but that' he owed his rescue to his good sword, 
and had retreated with his saddle on Ms back, lest 
the meanest trophy might be left in the hands of 
the miscreants. In the siege of Trani, three hun- 
. dred Normans withstood and repulsed the forces of 
the island. In the field of Ceramic, fifty tho usand 
horse and foot were overthrown by one hundred 

*■ George, who fought on-horseback in the fore- 
most ranks. ' Tfie captive bankers, with four 
camds, were reserved for the successor of St 


oils bera exposed 


not in 


Jmverevived % n^ory^the ^tinie triumphs. 
These insufficient UumbeM of j^^onnMs Most 


: M Dwj b At: si'ter- 

wro ia«& soatu Mai*, 

terra, 1 ii. c. ' Tla.cwquest of Sirab itlrentedin'Uie three 
fan boolp, and he hJmself lBH) given in acouiatesurnDiary of the 
4^$S4£4M0.) a . 
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pfobably denote their knights, the soldiers of ho- 
nourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was 
attended by five or six followers in the field 9 *; 
yet/ with the aid of this interpretation, and after 
every fair allowance, on the side of valour, arms, 
and reputation, the discomfiture of so many my- 
riads will reduce the prudent reader to the alter- 
native of a miracle or s fable. The Arabs of 
Sicily derived a frequent and powerful succour 
from their countrymen of Africa : in the siege 
of Palermo, the Norman cavalry was assisted by 
the gallies of Pisa ; and, in the hour of action, the 
envy of the two brothers was sublimed to a gene- 
rous and invincible emulation. After a war of 
thirty years Roger, with the title of great count, 
■obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most 
fruitful island of the Mediterranean ; and his ad- 
ministration delays a liberal and enlightened 
mind above the limits of his Age and education. 
The Moslems were maintained in the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion and property 95 ; a philoso- 
pher and physician of Mazara, of the race of Ma- 
homet, harangued the conqueror# and was invited 

- s * See the word mUilet, in the l^tiri Glossary of Ducan-e. 

55 Of odd particulars, 1 lc<tn> from Malafcrra, that tlit Aralis 
had introduced into Sicily the 4*c of attach (1. Lt\ 33,) and of 
carrier-pigeons (c. 42.) ; and that the bite of the tarantula provokes 
a windy disposition, quee per am;ov inhoncste crepitando emergit : 
a sympfom most ridicukmsjy felt by the' whole Norman army in 
their camp near Palcrihp (c/*36.}. f Ifihall add an etymology not 
unwortliyof the xith century : Mmana is derived from Manas, the 
phee from wkencetheharvesU pf the isle were sent in tribute to 

. & See the capitulation of Paletroo in Malatcrra, L ik c. 45. and 
Gjamndo e, who remark s the general toleration of the Saracens 


m 

CHAP. 

LV1. 
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chap, to court ; lug geography oftheseyen climates was 
translated ini© Lat«i j andIlogef, after a diligent 
perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the 
writings of the Grecian Ptolemy .®'. A remnanf of 
Christian natives Had promoted the success of the 
Normans : they were rewarded by the triumph of 
the cross. The island was restored to the juris- 
diction of the. Roman pontiff; new bishops were 
planted in the principal cities and the clergy was 
satisfied by a liberal endowment of churches and 
monasteries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the 
rights of the civil magistrate. Instead of resign- 
ing the investiture of benefices, he dextrously ap- 
plied to his own profit the papal claims: the 
supremacy of the mown was secured and enlarged, 
by the singular hull, which declares the princes of 
Sicily hereditary and perpetual legates ' of the 
Holy See ; 

Robert To Robert Guiscard, the conquest of Sicily was 

uivadea , t , * v / „ 

the East- more glorious than beneficial : the possession of 

m em- . jmd Calabria was inadequate to. his ambi- 

AD.ioei. . ... '■ • : - . -} 

- 57 John Leo Afer, de MedicisetPbiiosophk Arabibus.e. 44; apud 

Fabric. Bibliot, (jraec. tom; xiil p. 278* 27£. Ibis philosopher is 
named Easeriph died in Attica, A.H. 516, A. D, 

1128. Yet this;akory boars a strange resemblance to the Sherifal 
Edrissi, ^b jwreaeoted hbbook (Ge^graphit Nubiensis, see preface, 
p. 88. 90. 1700 to Rt^r&ng bf-Si^ily, A fl H. 548, A. D, 1153 
(tyHcrt>elot, . Btbhotheqoc ^ent^ ’p. Prides&t*S life of 

Mahomet, p. 18A Petit ds la Grom, Hist, d$ Gengiscaiv p. 535, 
536. Casiri, Bibbot. Arab; Hispan* tom. il p v <>— 130i &od 1 am 
afraidof some mistake. '• ^ t 

» Mil^«na remarks tfe^opricss;® iv.c.7.)i 

and peaces J^^lSieim»e^vesa 

raUonelideaoCihi^ ffie tribunalof the mooambj ofSicil j 

(tom-«.p.95—m); Sfe tem-lK. 4*2 j7-~30i . 

1st column) kdttmrs the case th of* Biwlifax 
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tion ; and. he resolved to embrace or» create the chap. 
first Occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the 
Roman empire of the East ®. From his first wife, 
the -partner of his humble fortunes, he had been 
divorced under the pretence of consanguinity ; and 
her son Bohemond was destined to imitate, rather 
than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second 
wife of Guiscard was the daughter of the princess 
of Salerno ; the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal 
succession of their son Reger ; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials 60 , and one of 
them was betrothed, in a : tender age, to Constan- 
tine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the 
emperor Michael . But the throne of Constan- 
tinople was shaken by a revolution : the imperial 
family of Ducas was confined to the palace or the 
cloister; and Robert deplored, and resented, the 
disgrace of his daughter and the expulsion of his 
ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father of 

*9 In the, fi rat expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow 
Anna Comnena (the ivth, and vth books of the Alex iad), 

William Appulus (J. ivth and vthj p< 270—275.), and Jeffrey Mala- 
terra (1. in, cV 13, 14*24^29- 30. J. llieh information is contempo- 
rary and authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 

00 One of them was married to Hugh, the son of Az2o, or Axo, 
a marquis of Lombardy* rich, powerful, and ntible (Gulielm. AppuL 
l. iiu p. 267.) in the xith century, and whose ancestors in the xth 
and ixfch are explored by the Critical iuduslry of Leibnitz and 
Mura tori. From the two elder sons of the marquiss Azzo, are 
derived the ffJustrious lines ofBrUnswiek and Estc. See Mural or i, 

Antichita Estense. , ' 

Ann a Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewails 
that handsonae boy, who, after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials 
(1. t,p* 23^, wat betrothed 0* her husband ; he was ayaku* <p#r*w 
• tr'U , m&xpqmt • ^XintpaifM • ' . . xqwroo Ac. 

(p,f7i). Elsewhere, shede scribe# the red and white of his skin, hi* 
httw^rtyesi fec'LiH. p. 71. 
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CHAP. Constantine,soon appearedat Salerno, and- related 
the adventures of his fall and flight. That un- 
fortunate friend wa&acknbwledged by the duke, 
and adorned with the pomp and titles of Imperial 
dignity : in his triumphal progress through Apulia 
and Calabria, Michael 65 was saluted with the tears 
and acclamations of the people ; . and pope Gregory 
the seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and 
the Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his 
restoration. His cCnversations with Robert were 
frequent and familiar and their mutual promises 
were justified by the valour . of the Normans and 
the treasures of the' East.' Yet this Michael, by 
the confession of the Greeks and Latins, was a 
pageant and an impostor ; / a monk who had fled 
from his convent^ or a domestic who had served in 
the pglace. The fraud had been contrived by the 
subtle Guiscard ; and lie trusted, that after this 
pretender had given a decent colour to |ais arms, 
lie would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But victory was the only 
argument that could determine the belief of the 
Greeks; . and liitms Was much 
inferior to their credulity : the Norman veterans, 
wished to enjoy thq harvest of thCir toils, and the 
unwarlike Italians trembled at the known and 
imknown dangers of a transmarine expedition. In 

.W Aima Coomeria,l. ii p. 28, ff9. G^IicIdU Appul, 1. iv. p. 271, 
GaHrid Malaterra, 1- 1& p, 57&, 530.; Maiftterra is more 

cautious itk his style : buitbe Apa&Qa is more bold tod positive. 

Yeaerat a DwjaU quifaifc seductor ad ilium. 

As 'Crnfebiy.Yli* bad ab^t«l^e r< |eeogouc^ 

' the emperor Michel ( Al B.1080, #*)vf 
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liia new levies, Robert exerted the influence of chap. 
gifts and promises, the terrors of civil and eccle- 
siastical authority ; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of their 
unrelenting prince. After two years incessant 
preparations, the land and naval forces were as- 
sembled at Otranto, at the heel, or extreme pro- 
montory of Italy ; and Robert was accompanied 
by his wife, who fought by his side, his son Bohe- 
mond, and the representative of the emperor Mi- 
chael. Thirteen hundred ^nights ® 3 of Norman 
race or discipline, formed the sinews of the army, 
which might be swelled to thirty thousand 14 fol- 
lowers of every denominations The men, the 
horses, the arms, the engines, the wooden towers, 
covered with raw hides, were embarked on' board 
one hundred and fifty vessels: the transports had 
been built in the ports of Italy, and the gallies 
were supplied by. the alliance of the republic of 
Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic gulf, the shores Siege of 
of Italy and ’ Epirus incline towards- each other, 

The space 'between Brundusium and Durazzo, June 17 . 
the Roman passage, is no more tliaii one hundred 

f „ ‘ ‘ , ' 

® Ipse armatae nriliibe non'phisquam mccc inilites secum 
habuisse, ab eis qui eidem negotlo interfuerunt attestatur (Mala- 
terra, 1, iii. e.34. p.58&V These are the same whom the Apulian 
(1 iv. p. 273.> styles the equestris gens dueia, equity de gerite duris. 

E « x<x«i&w,*ays Awia Comnena (Alexias, 1. i. p. 37*) ; 

and her aocodnt tdliea: tyith the ndmber aiid lading of the 
Ivit inDyrnduumeum xv milttbus hominum, says the Chronicon 
Breve Not manoicum (Mura tori, Scriptore*, tom. v. p. I 

i^tVe endeavoured to reconcile these 
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CHAP, ffiilQff* ; atthelast .static^. ofOtranto, it iscon- 
to fifty 66 land th» narrow distance had 
suggested to T^rrhiis/Mid Pqinpey lie sublime or 
extravagant ideaof a bridge. Before the general 
embarkation, the N^an dyke dispatched Bohfe- 
mood with fifteengalliesto seize or threaten the 
tafe of .Corfu, to survey, the opposite coast, and 
tbfaeiare an harbohi; in t^ie neighbourhood of Val- 
lona for the landing of the troops. They passed 
and fended without perceiving mi enemy ; and this 
successful experiment displayed the neglect and 
decay of the naval power of the Greeks. The 
inland s of Epirus and the maritime towns were 
subdued by .the arias or the name of Robert, who 
led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the 
modem appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. 
Thj^ aty, ,the western key of the empire, was 
guarded by ancient renown, and recent fortifica- 
tions, by George Palaeologus, a patrieian, victori- 
ous in the Oriental -wars, and anumerouagarrison 
of Albanians and Macedonians, .who, in every 
age, have maintained the characterof soldiers. In 
the prosecution of hfe enterprise, the courage of 
Guisc&rd Was assailed by every form ofdanger and 

®* The Itinerary Of Jeni^lm.; (P- 6® 1 Wesaeling) gives a 
true and reasonable spate of a- thousand stadia, or bile hundred 
- miles, which is ,Stwag^;(foBWedi pj Srrsto ,{I. ti. pt 433.) and 
Plinjr (Hi»t. Natur. m. ■ ■' 

* PKny (fife; Nati.itj., 6. 1&> eHows fi^tptagmta mittia for 
this hrevinimus eutsus. fed; agrees with the real distance (root 
Otranto to LaValkma, or An ville. Analyte de sa Carte 

desCStdsdeia &rtce, &e p. 3— &J. Hennotau*. Bartons, who 
: substitutes, anm* (HafeaW Not; tevi. in Piinekfiiiy ndghthaT* 
been corrected by every Venetian pilot who IwN&ed out of the 
gulf. ' 
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mischance. In the mostpropitious season of the 
year, as hitf fleet jpassedalong the coast, a storm of 
wind and snow unexpectedly arose; the Adriatic 
was’ swelled by the raging blast of the south, and 
a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy of the 
Acroceraunian rocks® 7 . . The sails, the masts, and 
the oars, were shattered or torn away; the sea 
and shore were covered with the fragments of 
vessels, with arms and dead bodies; and the 
greatest part of the provisions were either drowned 
or damaged. The ducal galley was laboriously 
rescued from the waves, and Robert halted seven 
days on the adjacent cape, to collect the relics of 
his loss, and revive the drooping spirits of his sol- 
diers. The Normans were no longer the bold 
and experienced mariners who had explored the 
ocean from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and who 
smiled at the petty dangers of the Mediterranean. 
They had wept during the tempest; they were 
alarmed by the hostile approach of the Venetians, 
who had been solicited by ^ie prayers and pro- 
mises of the Byzantine court. The first day’s 
action was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a 
beardless youth 68 , who led the naval powers of 
his father. All night the gallies of the republic 
lay on their anchors in the form of a orescent; 

O' Infames scopulos Adrocemunia, Horat: cann.ri. 3. The prn?- 
cipitem Africum decertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Noti, and 
the mopstra natantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat^nlarged ; but 
Horace trembling for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment 
iathe historyofpoetryand friendship. 

mymva avrov t$v€purarra»' (Alexias, L iv. p. 106.). 
Yet 'the Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore, their beards; 
they iriust have derided the wo-beard of Bohemond ; an harsh in- 
terpretation 1 (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. p« 283.). 

VOL. X. V 


CHAP. 

LVL 
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CHAP, and the victory of the second day was decided by 
the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of 
their arches, the height rtf their javelins, and the 
borrowed, aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian 
and Ragusian vessels fled to the shore, several were 
cut from their cables, and dragged away by the 
* conqueror ; and a sally from the town carried 
slaughter and dismay to the tents of the Norman 
duke. A seasonable relief was poured into Du- 
razzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost the 
command of the sea, the islands and maritime 
towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tri- 
bute and provision. That camp was soon afflicted 
with a pestilential disease ; five hundred knights 
perished by an inglorious death ; and the list of 
burials (if all could obtain a decent burial) 
amounted to ten thousand ‘ persons. Under these 
calamities, the mind of Guiscard alone was firm 
and invincible : and while he collected new 
forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered, or 
scaled, or sapped, th^walls of Durazzo. But his 
industry, and valouf were encountered by equal 
valour and more perfect industry. A moveable 
turret, of a size and , capacity to contain five 
hundred Soldiers, 'had been rolled forwards to 
the foot of the rampart : but the descent of the 
door or draw-bridge was checked by an enormous 
beam, and the wooden structure was instantly 
consumedbyartificialflames. {/ 

The army While the Roman empire was attacked by the 
.rfthe East, and frirt Nomitsas in the West 

the aged successor of Michael surrendered the 
sceptre to, the bands of Alexius, an -iHustriovu 
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captain, and the founder of the Comnenian CHAP, 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and 
historian, observes, in her affected style, that even April— 
Hnfcules was unequal to a double combat ; and, 
oh this principle, she approves an hasty peace 
with the Turks, which allowed her father to 
undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On 
his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury without money; yet 
such were the vigour and activity of his measures, 
that in six months he assembled an army of 
seventy thousand men 0tf , and performed a march 
of five hundred 1 miles. His troops were levied 
in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the 
Black Se^ ; his majesty was displayed in the silver 
arms and rich trappings of the companies of 
horse-guards ; and the emperor was attended by 
a train of nobles and princes, some of whom, in 
rapid succession, had been clothed with the 
purple, and were indulged by the lenity of the 
times in a life of affluence and dignity. Their 
youthful ardour might animate the multitude ; 
but their love of pleasure and contempt of sub; 
ordination were pregnant with disorder and mis- 
chief; and their importunate clamours for speedy 
and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 

69 Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137.) observes, 
that some authors (Petrus Diacon. Chron. Casinen. I iii. c. 4 p.) 
compose the Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the hundred may 
be struck offi and that Maiaterra only reckons 70,000 : a slight in- 
attention. - The passage to which he alludes, is in the Chronicle of 
Lu{taft Proiotyata (Script. ItaL tom. v. p. 4&.). Maiaterra (1. i\ . 

8 peaks in higji, but indefinite, terms of the emperor* cum 
capirs innumerabilibns; like thb Apulian poet (1. iv. p. 272) : 

More locus tarn ra montes et plana teguntur. 
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CHAP. Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved 
the besieging army. The enumeration of pro- 
vinces recalls a sad comparison of the past and 
present limits of the Roman world : the ‘row 
levies were drawn together in haste andterrof; 
and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, 
had been purchased by the evacuation of the 
dries which were immediately , occupied by the 
Turks. The .strength of the Greek army con- 
sisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, 
whose numbers were recently augmented by a 
colony of exiles and volunteers from the British 
island of Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror, the Danes and English were oppressed 
and united: a band of adventurous youths re- 
solved to desert a land of slavery; the sea was 
open to their escape; and, in their long pilgrim- 
age, they visited every coast that afforded any 
hope of liberty and revenge. They were enter- 
tained in the service of the Greek emperor ; and 
their first station Was in a new city on the Asiatic 
shore : but Alexius soon recalled them to the 
defence of his person and palace ; and bequeathed 
to his successors the inheritance of their faith 
and: valour 70 . The name of a Norman invader 
revived the* memory of their wrongS: they 
marched with alacrity against the national foe, 
and panted to regain in Epirus, the. glory which 
they had lost in the battle of Hastings. The 

to . See William of Malmsbury de Geatia Anglorum, L ii. p. Q2. 
Alexius fidem Anglorum auaptciena praecipuis familiaritatibua sub 
eos applicabat, amor$m*orum fllio t ran scri hens. Ordericua Vitalb 
(Hiat. Eccles. 1 iv. p. 50& 1. vii. p. 641.) relates their emigration 
from England* and their service in Greece. 
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Varangians were, supported by some companies of ClIAP. 
Franks or Latins ; and the rebels, who had fled 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, 
were eager to signalize their zeal and gratify their 
revenge. In this emergency, the emperor had 
not disdained the impure aid of the Paulicians or 
Manichaeans of Thrace and Bulgaria ; and these 
heretics united with the patience of martyrdom, 
the spirit and discipline of active valour 71 . The 
treaty with the sultan had procured a supply of 
some thousand Turks; and the arrows of the 
Scythian horse were opposed to the lances of the 
Norman cavalry. On the report and distant pro- 
spect of these formidable numbers, Robert assem- 
bled a council of his principal officers. “ You 
“ behold,” said he, “ your danger : it is urgent 
“ and inevitable. The hills arc covered with 
“ arms and standards ; and the emperor of the 
“ Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. 

“ Obedience and union are our only safety ; arid 
“ I am ready to yield the command to a more 
“ worthy leader.” The vote and acclamation, 
even of his secret enemies, assured him, in that 
perilous moment, of their esteem and confidence ; 
and the duke thus continued : “ Let us trust in 
" the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
“ the means, of escape. Let us bum our vessels 
“ and our baggage, and give battle on this spot, 

“ as if it were the place of our nativity and our 
“ burial". The resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved, and without confining himself to his 

71 See the Apulian, (1. i. p. 256.) The character and story of 
these Manichatans has been the subject of the chapter. 
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lines, Guiscard awaited in battle-array the nearer 
approach of the enemy. His rear was covered 
by a small river; his right, wing extended to the 
sea; his left to the hills : nor was he conscious, 
perhaps, that on the same ground Csesar and 
Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the 
world 72 . 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, 
Alexius resolved" to risk the event of a general 
action, and exhorted the' garrison of Durazzo to 
assist their own deliverance by a well-timed sally 
from the town. He marched in two columns to 
surprise the Normans before day-break on two 
different sides : his light cavalry was scattered 
over the plain; the archers formed the second 
line; and the Varangians claimed the honours 
of the van-guard. In the first onset, the battle- 
axes of the strangers made a deep and bloody im- 
pression on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lom- 
bards and Calabrians ignominiously turned their 
backs ; they fled towards the river and the sea ; 
but the bridge had been broken down to check 
the sally of the garrison, and the coast was lined 
with the Venetian gallies, who played their en- 
gines among the disorderly throng. Chi the 
verge of ruin, they were saved by the spirit and 
conduct of their chiefs. .• Gaita, the wife, of Ro- 
bert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike Ama- 
zon, a second Pallas ; less skilful ip arts, but not 

f 2 See the simple and masterly narrative of Csesar himself (Com- 
ment. de Bell. Civil, iii. 41^-75.)- It is a pity that Quintus Icilius 
(M. Guisehard) did not live to analyze these operations, as he has 
done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 
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less terrible in arms, than the Athenian god- 
dess 7S : though wounded by an arrow, she stood, 
her ground, and strove, by her exhortation and ex- 
ample, to rally the flying troops 7 *. Her female 
voice was seconded by the more powerful voice and 
arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he 
was magnanimous in council : : Whither,” he 
cried aloud, “whither do ye fly? Your enemy is 
“ implacable ; and death is less grievous than ser- 
“ vitude.” The moment was decisive: as the Va- 
rangians advanced before the line, they discovered 
the nakedness of their flanks : the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm and 
entire ; they couched their lances, and the Greeks 
deplore the furious and irresistible shock of the 
French cavalry Alexius was not deficient in 


T3 riaAAas a\Aij Kay fiij Atojnj, which ib very properly translated by 
the President Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 13 1 . in 
12mo.), qui combattoit comme une Pallas, quOiqu’elle ne fAt pas' 
aussi aavante que celle d\Athenes. The Grecian goddess was 
composed of.two discordant characters, of Neith, the workwoman 
of Sais in Egypt, and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritbnian lake in 
Libya (Banier, A/fythologie, tom, iv. p. 1—31. in 12mo.). 

Anna Comnena (L iv. p. 11 6 .) admires, with some degree of 
temftj^ier masculine virtues. They were more familiar to the 
'Latins the Apulian (L iv, p. 273.) mentions her pre- 
sence and he represents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc bello Robcrti forte sagittd ; 

’ Qu&dam l«sa fait : quo vulnere territa mill am 
:r : ' ‘ Dum sperabat opem se paene subegcrat hosti. 

The, last is an unlucky word for a female prisoner. 

W rvjt rw M*XV s f 7 iyw(rKei,v T7 l y wg&rirv 

nwrartfip tpavruap lirratidyrto? hvv<hy8v (Anna, 1. v. p. 133 ) f 

and elsewhere Kcuyqgg&rto cany* •mu «r ox^vqs juk avviroizot rtpr 
ogfw, Kturi rptocar&w {p. l46.). The pedantry of the princess in 
the choice of elastic- appellations, encouraged Ducange to apply to 
his countiymen the (Aaracters of the ancient Gauls. 
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CHAP, the duties of a soldier or a general ; but be no 

r xrT *, ' _ ' ' 

sooner bebeld the slaughter ‘of the Varangians, 
and the flight of the Turks; than he despised his 
subjects, and, despaired of his fortune. The prin- 
cess. Anne, who drops a tear on this melancholy 
event, is reduced to praise the strength and swift- 
• ness of her father’s horse, and his vigorous struggle, 
when he was almost overthrown by the stroke of 
a lance, which had shivered the Imperial helmet. 
His desperate valour broke through a squadron of 
Franks who opposed his flight; and, after wan- 
dering two days and as many nights in the moun- 
tains, he found some repose, of body, though not 
ofmind,inthewallsof Lychnidus. The victorious 
Robert reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit 
which had suffered the escape of so illustrious a 
prize; but he consoled his disappointment by the 
trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and 
luxury of the Byzantine camp, , and the glory of 
defeating an army five times more numerous than 
his own. A multitude of Italians had been the 
victims of their own fears ; but only thirty of his 
. knights were slain in this memorable day. In 
the Roman host, Greeks, Turks, and 

Engljsh, amounted to five or six thousand 7 ®; the 
plain of Durazzo was stained with noble and royal 
blood ; and’the end of the irnpo6tef Michael was 
more honourable than his life. 

Lupus Protoppata (tom, iii. p. 450 says- (5000; William the 
Apulian more than 5000 (1, iv. p. 2730- Their modesty is singular 
and laudable; they might with so little troutyehave slain two or 
three tojftiads of schismatics and infidel* ! 1 
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It is more than probable thatGuiscard was not CHAP, 
afflicted by the loss of a costly pageant, which had 
merited only the contempt and derision of the Durazzo 
Greets. After their defeat, they still persevered a.d.ioss, 
in the defence of Durazzo ; and a Venetian com- 1,elj- 8- 
mander supplied the place of George Falseologus, 
who had been imprudently called away from his 
station. The tents of the besiegers were converted 
into barracks, to sustain the inclemency of the 
winter ; and in answer to the , defiance of the gar- 
rison, Robert insinuated, that his patience was 
at least equal to their obstinacy 77 . Perhaps he 
already trusted to his secret correspondence with 
a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a rich 
and honourable marriage. At the dead of night 
several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls ; 
the light Calabrians ascended in silence ; and the 
Greeks were awakened by the name and trumpets 
of the conqueror. Yet they defended the streets 
three days against an enemy already master of the 
rampart ; and near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final surrender of the 
place. From Durazzo, the Norman duke ad- 
vanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania ; tra- 
versed the first mountains of Thessaly ; surprised . 
three hundred English in the city of, Castoria; 
approached Thessalonica ; and made Constanti- 
nople tremble; A more pressing duty suspended 
* 4 .<■_ ; ■ 

77 The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of Epi-dam~ 
mis to Djrzrachium (PUn. iii- 300 $ and the vulgar corruption of 
Duracium (see Malaterra) how tone affinity to hardness. One of 
Robot’s names was Durand, \dutai&o ; poor wit! (Albenc. Mo- 
nach. in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali ditalia, tom, he. p* 
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the prosecution of his ambitious designs. By 
shipwreck; pestilence, and the sword, his army 
was reduced to a third of the original numbers ; 
and instead of being recruited from Italy, he was 
informed, by plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs 
and dangers which had been produced by his 
absence : the revolt of the cities and barons of 
Apulia ; the distress of the pope ; and the ap- 
proach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 
Highly presuming that his person was sufficient 
for the public safety, he repassed the sea in a 
single brigantine, and left the remains of the army 
under the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom 
of his peers, and the counts to obey the authority 
of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the 
footsteps of his father; and the two destroyers are 
compared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar and 
the locust, the last of whom devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of the former ,e . After winning 
two battles against the efflperor, he descended into 
the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the 
fabulous realm of Achilles 79 , which contained the 
treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. 
Yet a just praise must not be. refused to the 

T8 Bgovgovs Mu axfftSas avrv avfts avrovs troT€fa koi tkov (Anna, l» i« 
p. 35.). By these simiU^ so different from those of Homer, the 
wishes to inspire contempt as wcU ai horror for the little nbxious 
animal, a conqueror, r M<ftt nnFortunatdy> the common sense, dr 
common nonseme, of mankind, resists her landable design. 

19 '.frodiit Me meter dWfc'AjclullBt:' ' ' 

The supposition the Apulian (L ; v. p. 275,) may be excused by 
the e&y oP Virgil (iEneid lL 107-)» Lwwi*® 9 

Achilles, fcfcl it . is not justified by foe geography of Homer, 

_ w '< V. ' 
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fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely 
struggled with the calamities of the times. In the 
poverty of the state, he presumed to borrow the 
superfluous ornaments of the churches : the deser- 
tion of the Manichseans was supplied by some 
tribes of Moldavia : a reinforcement of seven 
thousand Turks replaced and revenged the loss 
of their brethren : and the Greek soldiers were 
exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily 
practice of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius 
had been taught by experience, that the formid- 
able cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for 
action, and almost incapable of motion m ; his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the 
horse rather than the man ; and a variety of spikes 
and snares was scattered over the ground on which 
he might expect an attack. In the neighbour- 
hood of Larissa the events of war were protracted 
and balanced. The courage of Bohemond was 
always conspicuous, and often successful ; but his 
camp was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks ; 
the city was impregnable ; and the venal or dis- 
contented. counts deserted his standard, betrayed 
their trusts, and enlisted in the service of the 
emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople with 
.the advantage, rather than the honour, of vic- 
tory. After evacuating the conquests which he 

60 The rw mSAwy wpoa\fiaT(^ which incumbered the knights on 
foot, have been ignorantly translated spurs (Anna Comnena, 
Alexias, 1. v, p. 140.). Ducange has explained the true sense by a 
ridiculous and inconvenient fashion, whieh lasted from the. xith to 
the xvth century. These peaks, in jfae form of a scorpion, were 
sometimes two feet, and fastened to the knee with a silver chain* 
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chap, coiild no lohjget defend, the son of Guiscard em- 
harked for Italy, and was embraced by a father 
who esteemed, his merit, and, sympathized in his 
misfortune, \ 

Th« em-, Of the Latin princes, lie allies of Alexius and 
Eyin. enemies of Robert, the most; prompt and powcr- 
fill was Henry the third or fourth, king of Ger- 
Greeks, man y and Italy, and future emperor of the West. 
AD. lost. rpjj e e pstl e of the Greek monarch * to his brother 
is filled with the warmest professions of friend- 
ship, and the most lively desire of strengthening 
their alliance by every public and private tie. 
He congratulates Henry on his success in a just 
and pious war ; and complains that the prosperity 
of his own empire is disturbed by the audacious 
enterprises of the Norman Robert. The list of 
his presents expresses the manners of the age, a 
radiated "crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to 
hang on the breast, a case of relics, with the names 
and titles of the saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of 
sardonyx, some balm, most probably of Mecca, and 
one hundred pieces of purple. To these he added 
a more solid present, of one hundred and forty- 
four thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther 
assurance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, 
so soon as. Henry should; have mitered in arms 

The epistle itself ( Alexias, I.JSl p. 95-) well deserves 

to be reed. There is one expression, arpomWcvv 5 « fofitvov 
Xgvfrcupuru, wh ichThi cange dots not understand, I have endeavoured 
to grope out a tolerable njeaijing ; xfuvaxpwvy is a golden crown ; 
arpoircXciptf, is explained by Simon Portius (in Lexico Graeco-Bar- 
bar.), by Kefiwos, wfijrrgt A fiwfcof lightning,. 
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the Apulian tenitories, and confirmed by an oath 
the league against the common enemy. The Ger- 
man 88 , who was already in Lombardy at the head 
of*dn army and a faction, accepted these liberal 
oners, and inarched towards the south : his speed 
was checked by the sound of the battle of Durazzo; 
but the influence of his arms, or name, in the 
hasty return of Robert, was a full equivalent for 
the Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe adver- 
sary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of Gre- 
gory the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long 
quarrel of the throne and mitre had been recently 
kindled by the zeal and ambition of that haughty 
priest 83 : the king and the pope had degraded each 
other ; and each had seated a rival on the temporal 
or spiritual throne of his antagonist. After the 
defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, Henry de- 
scended into Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, 
and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of the 
church 84 . But the Roman people adhered to the 


82 For these general events I must refer to the general historians 
Sigonius; Baronius, Muratori, Mosheim, St. Marc, 6c c. 

; ** The Lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invectives 
(St. Marc, Abreg6, tom. iii. p. 235, &c.) : and his miraculous or 
magical performances are alike incredible to a modem reader. He 
will, as usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc (Vie de Hilde- 
brand, Bibliot. ancienne et modeme, tom. viii.), and much amuse- 
ment in Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Gregoire VII,)- That pope 
was undoubtedly a great man, a secofid Athanasius, in a more 
fortunate age of the church. May I presume to add, that the por- 
trait of Athanasius is one off the passages of my history (vol.iii. 
p. 356, &c.) with which I am the least dissatisfied ? 

Anna, tvith the rancour of* a , Greek schismatic calls him 
Mrmrrvror ovrof ltoire* (1. i, p. 32.), t pope, or priest, worthy to be 
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CHAP, cause of Gregory : their resolution was fortified by 
supplies of men and money from Apulia ; and the 
Besiege* dty was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king 
A°D*io8i of Germany, In the fourth year he corrupted,* as 
—1084. ft ig gaid, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 

*' whose estates and castles had been ruined by the 
A.D. 10 S 4 , war!. The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, 
March **• were delivered into his hands : the anti-pope, Cle- 

3i! ment the third, was consecrated in . the LateraU: 

the grateful pontiff crowned his protector in the 
Vatican ; and the emperor Henry fixed his resi- 
dence in the Capitol, as the lawful successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the 
Septizonium were still defended by the nephew of 
Gregory : the pope himself was invested in the 
castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope was in the 
courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 
friendship had beer! interrupted by some reciprocal 
injuries and complaints ; but, on this pressing occa- 
sion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation of his 
oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, by 
the love of fame, and his enmity to the two empe- 
rors. . Unfurling the holy banner, he resolved to fly 
to the relief of the prince of the apostles : the most 
numerous of his armies six thousand horse, and 
thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; and 
his march from Salerno to Rome was animated by 
the public applause and the promise of the divine 
favour. Henry; invincible in sixty-six battles, 

ipit tfpon; accuses kum |>f pinging, shaving, perhaps of 
^ of Henry (p. 31. 33.)* Bui this outage 

is improbable and doubtfel{see the sensible preface of Cousin). 1 
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trembled at his approach; recollected some indis- chap. 
pensable affairs that required his presence in Loin- 
bardy ; exhorted the Romans to persevere in their 
allegiance ; and hastily retreated three days before Flic* 
the entrance of the Normans. In less than three 
yeahs, the', son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed ^ la y- 
the glory of delivering the pope, and of compelling 
the two emperors, of the East and W est, to lly be- 
fore his victorious arms" 5 . But the triumph of 
Robert was clouded by tire calamities of Rome. 

By the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had 
been perforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction 
was still powerful and active; on the third day, 
the people rose in a furious tumult ; and an hasty 
word of the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, 
was the signal of fire and pillage 86 . The Saracens 
of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of 
his brother, embraced this fair occasion of rifling 
and profaning the holy city of the Christians : many 
thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the 
allies, of their spiritual father, were exposed to 
violation, captivity, or death ; and a spacious quarter 


85 Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt terra Domini duo : rex Alemannicus iste, 

Imperii rector Romani jnaximus ille. 

Alter ad anna ruens armis superatur j et alter 
Nominis auditi soli formidine cessit. 

It U singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish 
the Greek as the ruler of the Roman empire 0- iv. p. 274.). 

86 The narrative of Malaterra (1. iii. c. 37- p. $97, 588.) is au- 
thentic, circumstantial, and fair. Dux ignem exclamans urbe 
incensa, &c. The Apulian softens the, mischief (inde piiLusdarr 
«dibus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some partial chroni- 
cles (Muratori Annali, tom. ix, p. 147 ). 
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chap. of the city, from the Lateran, to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, andderotedto perpetual 
solitude 87 . From a mty, where >he was hpw hated, 
and might be jm> longer feared* Gregory retired* to 
end his'days in the palace «f Siilerno. ! The artful 
pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiscard, fvith 
the hope of, a -Roman or Imperialcrown; but this 

ajn^iim^pf the Norman, must for ever hard aBen- 


S«»nd ' The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have 

ADaoV*. in^fe%aUej>^fe4i resumed the design of his 
° ctobct - eastern conquefibj^ &The zeal or gratitude of Gre- 
gory had pfioipiied. to his valour the kingdoms of 
Greece aaddtsia®; Ml troops^ere assembled in arms# 


fl ushed with success, and eager , for action. Their 
nuslbers, in, the language of flomex^are compared 
byfA&nato a swarm of bees 8 ?; y#fhe utmost and 


« After mentioning this devastation, the ''Jesuit Dpnatus (^e 
Romi vtteri et ftovA, 1. iy. c. 6. ^90 

hodieque in CoeUo monte interqneipa^m et oajholijim misera^Uia 
facies prosttateeurbis, nisi in hort«upft;vinett$ji^ue amtBhitatew 
Roma resurrexUset‘ ut p^eip^w^itate contegeret vulnera et 
rainaa-auf^.~’ . 

■ Us royalty of Rolisrt^ehl^^o^^^beitqwad by thn. 
pops (Anna, U ii p. 32.) is 
(1. iv.ft. 270.)- | 

Romani regni $ibi promisiate ooroOim : ' 

Papaferebatnr.- , 

Nor cab l upl^itand 'wby Gretser, and «Se other papal adro* 
catea, Ao^.t^‘^^eisjsa' yritb this aew ms^pco of apoatqlic 

■ theletten bftb* w«ek ai^slli!sf) W> HttbeesarttMimag* 
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moderate limits of the powers, of Guiscard have chap. 
been already defined ; they were contained on 
this second occasion in one hundred and twenty 
yefcsels ; and as the season was far advanced, tile 
harbour of Bruiiduanm 90 was preferred to tho 
opeh road of Otranto. Alexins, apprehensive of 
a second attack, had assiduously laboured to re- 
store tbe.naval threes of the empire ; and obtained 
from the republic of Venice an important succour 
of thirty-six transports, fourteen gallies, and nine 
galcots or ships of extraordinary strength and 
magnitude. Their services were liberally paid by 
the licence or monopoly of trade, a profitable gift 
of many chops and houses in. the port of Constan- 
tinople, and a tribute to St. Hark, the more ac- 
ceptable, as it was the produce of a tax on their 
rivals of Amalphi. Bytheutiion of the Greeks 
and Venetian!, the Adriatic was covered with, an 
hostile fleet ; but their own neglect, or the yigi- 
lance ofRebert, the chaise of a wind, or the 
shelter of a, opened a free pass^e ; and Jthe 
Norman troops wete sftfely disembarked on the 
coast of Epirus. With twenty strong and w^l- 
ajipointed gallies their intrepid duke immediately 
sought the enemy, and i|?pjgh $ore accustomed to 

; , ; B - / ■.> X:"- ■. . 

? their d^j^ind pubHe work» jktm 

to’bfc the Uw of a 

■■ Guilktm. Appnhrs, 1. v. p. ij6. The gdmirableport of Brun- 
l donum we# double ; the outward harbout was a covered by 
aiuULsnd* and ijantfrHngv.by degrees, till H coawamitcpted by a 
smallgullet wjth the mnex hatbuw, wh^ ^bn^ the cuy on 
both $&*« Ca»ur and nature have laboured for H# rpm, and 
a gains t such agents what aw the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan 
government? , (Swinburne’s Travels in tb« Sicilies, vtnWh 
. p. 384—390:)! 

YOL. X. 


X 
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chap, fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, and the 
lives of his brother, and two sons, to the event of a 
naval combat. The dominion of the sea was dis- 
puted in three engagemerUl^m sight of the'i^e 
of Corfii: intlmtwo form^ th^ ^dl and num- 
bers of the allies .were superior ; buttin ’ the tfurd, 
the Normant ^obtained a flajsl and complete vie, 
tory 9 '. .The light brigantines of -the Greeks were 
nattered in ignominious flight : the nine castles of 
the .Venetians, maintained a more obstinate con- 
flict ;seven weresunk, two were 'ta£en; two thou- 
sand bunded captives implored in vain the 
mercy of the,yictor y and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loss pfi (thirteen thousand of his sub- 
jects' or allies, •• \Tl%i5iant of experience had been 
suppled, by the genius of Guiscard* and each 
evening, when - he had sounded a retreat, he calmly 
explored the causes of his repulse, and invented 
new methods how to remedy bii owndefects, and 
to bl^ thb wdymtN|es of the enefey. The winter 
season! suspended hisprogress: with the return of 

tinople; hut, instead of traversing the hills of 
. Epirus, he turned Ins arms against Greece and the 
islands, vvherfe the spoils would repay the labour, 
and where t&r laud andsea &reto might pursue 
their joiilt operations With vigour and eflkt. But, 

»i ^ p. S78.) towitw fee viaWiy d 1 ' 

Konnuii, feigpt* tjui two previou* defeat*, whiehtoe Hiii- 
p^eQtly {l vi. p. 150, 160 , i«U); la 

her tura, c the ihvents oraaagtnRes a fourth *6thm, to give the Ve- 
^tiari* itfeftge £nrf reward* 

^uctlh^dd|^^ «toIi (Dandftlus in 

Chroru in Muwtori, Script, Eerumltalicaruni, tom. xii p. 
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in the isle of Cepljalonra, his projects were fatally CHAP, 
blasted by an epidemical disease : Hobert him- 
selp’ in the seventieth year of his age, expired His death, 
m his tent; aftda suspicion of poison was im- ^jSy 1 ^’ 
pwjted, by public rumour, to his wife, or to the 
Grebk emperor^. This premature death might 
allow a boundless scope for the imagination of 
his future- exploits ; and the event sufficiently de- 
clares, that the Norman greatness was founded 
on his life 9 *. Without the appearance of an 
enemy, a victorious army dispersed or retreated 
in disorder and Consternation ; and Alexius, who 
had trembled for his einpire, rejoiced in his de- 
liverance. The gaPey which transported the re- 
mains of Guiscard was shipwrecked on the Italian 
shore; hut the duke’s body was recovered from 
the sea, and deposited in the sepulchre of Ve- 
nusia 9 *, a place more illustrious for the birth of 

02 The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (1. v. 2770. 

Jeffrey MsSSkwa, \tlB. c. 41. p. 5890, and Romuald of Salerno 
(Chron.* te Mutaton, Script. Rerum ItaL- tom. viL), are ignorant of 
this cruu&'Mf!' apparent to out countrymen William of Malnubury 
Q, Si. m tH7.), and; Roger , 4e ^bvedea (p. 710. in Script, post 
Bedam): tiai ibe latter can tell, how rite just Alexius married, 
crowned, and J h'unit alive, hii female accomplice. 'The' English 
butoftm is ffl*ed *p Hota* Own**, ° r 

Wiscan}, among the knights of Henry L. syho ascended the throne 

fifteen jwitiUNr'd* . 

W 'Die jiyfiiit MWtw* ftwrers ov*c the 

gmyerif enemy (Ate&ad, L ify. ltt-466* W M* best praise 
is the esteem and envy of William rite Conqueror, the sovereign of 
hjs family. Gracia (says Maiaterra)* hasribus rccedenlibus fibefa 
Urta quievit: Apulia tota sive Calabria tuxbatur. 

»!*... ' Crbs Venusuta nitet tantis decorata sepulchris, 
is one of the last lines of the Apulian’s poem (L v. p. 27«). «' »- 
liamVM*lfflsbury(l, BL p. 1070 inserts an epitaph on Ouisearrl. 
wyeh is no.t worth transcribing. 
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Horsitt 94 , than for the burial/ofthe Norman 
heroes. Roger, his iecond son and successor, im- 
mediately sunk to the humbld station of a duke^of 
Apulia : the esteem or partiality- of bis father left 
the , valiant Bohemond to tie inheritance of hi 6 
sword. The national tranquillity was disturbed 
by his claims, till the first crusade against tlie in- 
fidels of the East openedamore splendid field of 
glory and conquests 

Of human life, the most glorious or humble 
prospects are alike and.soon bounded by the 
sepulohre. The male line' of Robert Guiscard 
was extinguished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, 
in the ' second gfeMtirtton j'lbut "his younger bro- 
ther became the father of a line of kings ; and 
the son of the great count was endowed with 
the name, the conquests, and the spirit, of the 
first Roger * 7 . The heir of that Norman ad- 
venturer was bom in Sicily; and, at the age 
of only four years, he succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of the island, a lot which Mason might 
envy, could she indulge : for * a moment Hitt 

0 * Vct Homcc ^d few oh^gatiw VekRub: he wa* ^quTicd 

to the doubtful li^ofkpuiia mi 1 Aicania (Carm-iit 4,'Serm. 
iU 1 0 a** pf hw f^di id gamut. ’ - 1 J 5 *y ; a 

# See Gi&nnpt*fe gftd ihehistotfafi* uf the 

iirit crusade . ■' 

# The togu of Roger,oi>d tire Norman ki&gs of Sicily, fills lour 
books of the Is'toria Ciyil^of Gianpone (tom.ii. 1 xi«-xiF.p, 196 
— 340,), apd U apTead orex the isth and jtth volume* of the Italian 
Annals of Murpt&n. ;J(a~die Biblioth&pte Itolique (tom. i, p. 17£ 
—202.) 1 find in useful attract of Capacel&tftfc a modem. Neapo- 
litan, tvho ha* composed, in two volume*, the history of hiv 
couuttyfroin Re^cr I. to Frederic Jl. inclusive. 
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visionary, though virtuous, wish of dominion, chap . 1 
Had Roger been content with his fruitful patri- 
mony, an happy- and grateful people might have 
biased their benefactor; and, if a wise adminis- 
tration could have restored the prosperous times 
of tip Greek colonies * the opulence and power 
of Sicily alone might have equalled the widest 
9cop& that could be . acquired and desolated by the 
sword of war. But the ambition of the great 
couut was ignorant of these noble pursuits ; it 
was gratified by the vulgar means of violence and 
artifice. He sought to. obtain the undivided pos- 
session of Palermo, of which one moiety had been 
ceded to the elder branch; sttuggled to enlarge 
his Calabrian limits beyond themeasure of former 
treaties; and impatiently watched the declining 
health of his cousin William of Apulia, the grand- 
son of Robert. On the first intelligence of his Duke of 
premature death.Roger sailed from Palermo with aId'iW. 
seven gaflies, cast anchor in the hay of Salerno, 
received, after ten days negotiation, an oath of 
fidelity from , the Norman capital, commanded the 
submission of the barons, and extorted a legal in- 
vestiture from the reluctant popes, who could 
not fritiidship'Ot enttiity 

of a powerful vassal. Tie sacredspot of Bene- 
vefito was respectfully spared, as the patrimony 


$8 According to the testimony of PhiJfotus and Diodorus, the 
tyrant TKonyiiusof Syracuse eoald nifiifrWfta a standing force of 
10,000 hone, 100*000 toot* and 400 gaffies. Compare Hume 
{JEfesys, toL U p. $ 60 , 435.) and his adverttry Wallace (Numbers 
*yf Mankind, p. 306,30?.)* The mint of Agrfgcntum are the 
i|ierac of eveiy traveller, D'Onille, IleideseT, Swinburne, 
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CHAP.- of St^P^rivImt Ote:vafe^<nif,^Ca^ and 
‘ Ka^^'oomjiBtei'-^-i^wifl;' df his unde, Guis- 
card ; aid the sofe i* 3 i^t^nfe of the Norman con- 
quests was possessed by the victorious Roger. ^A, 
conscious superiority ( d|^iW^ and merit prompted 
him to disdain tlieti^^“^^^e ah^Lof'<S»iBt ;yand 
the isle of Sidly, w^a’tiiEdi^rhapSf of the '2011- 
tinent of Itdy.might formthe basis of a Mng- 
dom" whichwould bnlyyidd to die monarchies 
of France andrE^glabdi 'Ihechiefsofthenation 
who attended liis coronation at Palermo, might 
doubtless pronounce under what name he should 
reign over them ; , hut the example of a Greek 
tyrant or a Sara^,,emiryhr^ to 

justify his regal character ; and' the nine kings of 
the Latin world 100 might disclaim their new asso- 
ciate, unless he were consecrated by the authority 
of the supreme pontiff* The pride of Anacletus 
Fire* king was pleased to confer a title, which the pride of 
A.D.nao. the 'Norman had stooped to? solicit 101 ; hut his 
a d u3~ own Intimacy was attacked by the adverse elec- 
Jiliy ss. * tion of Innocent die fif^df ^md tvfcde Ahaeletus 
sat in the 

99 A epntcmj ppr$y Ws^otfao <C$* ^cts of ®6gfer from die year 
1197 to liafe* ,%*&* Irts ^consent of 
the bwbns, and ^ ^dooi i^alty oflftbiiy and Palermo, without 
introducing Pope Anacletus (Alexand. Ccenohii Teleiinv Abbatis 
de Rebus gestis Regis Rogeru, Jib. iy. in Muratori, Script, Rerum 
I tal. tom., v, p, 607^-64$'.). ’ 

100 The kings of Ftimee, England, Scotland, Castilie* Arragon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. Tjie three first were 
more ancient than Charlemagne ; three next werecreated by 
their sword $ the three last by their baptism £ and of dame the king 
of Hungary aloaewas honoured or debased by a papal crown. 

^ 101 Fazcilus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early 

• and impendent coronation (A.p. 1130, May l), which Giannone 
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acknowledged* by the nations of Europe. The chap. 
infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
overthrown, by the unlucky choice of an ecclesias- 
tical patron ; and the sword of Lothaire the second 
''of Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, 
the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, 
were united for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. 

After a gallant resistance, the Norman prince was 
driven from the, continent of Italy a new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the emperor, 
each of whom held one end erf the gonfanon , or 
flag-staff', as a token that they asserted their right, 
and suspended their quarrel. But such jealous 
friendship was of short and precarious duration: 
the German armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion 102 : the Apulian duke, with all his ad- 
herents, was exterminated by a conqueror, who 
seldom forgave either the dead or the living; 
like his predecessor Leo the ninth, the feeble 
though haughty pontiff became the captive and 
friend of the Normans : and their reconciliation 
was celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who 
now revered the titieand virtues of the king of 
Sicily. . .j ; ; V; 

As a penance for this ixnpious war against the 
successor of St, Peter, that monarch might have Africa^ ^ 
promised to display the banner of the cross, and 

unwillingly rejects (tom. ii. p. 137-* fjtW.j. This fiction is dis- 
. proved by the silenceof contemporaries'; nor can It be restored by 
a spurious chatter ijt Messina (Minatory" Annali d’ltalia, tom. . 
ix. p. 340. Pagi. Cfitica, tom. iv. p. 467, 468.). 

■, .’ ,os Roger corrupted the second person of I-otliaire’s army, who. 
^sounded, or rather cried, a iWjrfait; for tfce Germans' (says Cinna- 
’ -rous, 1. iii. c. i. p. 51*) are ignorant of the use of trumpet*: Most 
ignorant. hinisclH 
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chap, be accomplished with ardour a wow so propitious 
to his interest and revenge. The recent injuries 
of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the 
heads of the Saracens: the ftformaas, whose blood 
had been mingled with so many subject streams; 
were encouraged to remember and emulated the. 
naval trophies of their fathers, and in the jna- 
turity of their strength they contended with* tho 
decline of an African power. When the Fati- 
mite caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, 
he rewarded the real merit and apparent fidelity, 
of his servant Joseph, witha gift of bis royal 
mantle, and forty Arabian horses, his palaee, with 
its sumptuous furniture, add the government of 
the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. The Zei- 
rides los , the descendants of Joseph, forgot their 
allegiance and gratitude to a distant benefactor, 
grasped and abused the fruits of prosperity ; and 
after running the little course of an Oriental 
dynasty, were now fainting iu their own weakness. 
On the side of the land, they were pressed by the 
; Almohades, the fanatic princes of Morocco, white 
the sea-coast was open to the enterprises of the 
Greeks and Franks, who, ‘before the dose of the 
eleventh century, had extorted a ransom of two 
hundred thousand pieces of geM, ypBy the first 
arms of Roger, the idand or rock ofMalta, which 
has hedi 4h^^oh1^!. by a militaryand religious 
colony, was inseparably annexed to .the erown 

.. 103 See lie, Guignes, Hist. Genefak des Hufla, tonu i. p. 369— 
and Canl^nCj His^ de 1 * Afnyte^icc. fiqusla Domination dc* t 

Itrahf :'The& appeals to be 

vltS&ri.. ■' v " ' ’ ’** ’ 
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of Sicily. Tripoli a strong and maritime city, 
wasvthe next object of his attack ; and the slaugh- 
ter of the males, the captivity of the females, 
mi{|bt be justified Ijy the frequent practice of the 
Moslems themselves. The capital of the Zeirides 
was flamed Africa from the country, and Ma- 
hadih 1US from the Arabian founder : it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of 
the harbour is hot compensated by the fertility of 
the adjacent ^.plain. Mahadia was besieged by 
George tlie Sicilian admiral, with a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty gallies, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief: the sove- 
reign had fled, the Moorish governor refused to 
capitulate, declined the last and irresistible assault, 
and secretly escaping witli'thc Moslem inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its treasures to tbc rapa- 
cious Franks. In successive expeditions, the king 
of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of 
Tunis, Safax, Capria* Bona, and a long tract of 
tlie seareoast 106 ’, the fortresses were garrisoned, 
the country . whs tributary, and a boast, that it 
held Africa in subjection, might he inscribed with 

Tripoli (says the Nubian geographer, or more properly the 
Sberif at Edrisi) urbsfortis, saieo muro vallata, sita prope lUtm 
mans. Hanc expogiiivit Itogerius, qui mulieribus captivis ductis. 
viros pereoiit. \ 

»* Sec the geography of Leo Africanus (in Ramusio, tom. i. 
foi. 74. vfflio I fot,7S. recto), ami Shaw'sTravels (p. ltOO. the vihl. 
book of Thuanus, and the xithof the AbW de V ertor. The po. - 
session and defence of the place was offered by Charles V, ami 
wisely declined by die knights of Malta. 

106 pay hais accurately marked the A Mean conquest* of Roger . 
and his criticism was supplied by his friend the Abbd lamgueroe, 
with some Arabic memorials "(A. D. 1 147, N® 115, 17* A; D. 1 1 4**, 
N® 16. A. D. 1 153 , N®i6). r !; 
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chap, some 'flattery on the sword, of Roger 10T . After 
, his death, that sword was broken ; and these trans- 
marine possessions were neglected, evacuated v or 
lost, under the troubled reign of his successor' 1 ®. 
The triumphs of Scipio and Belisarius have 
proved, that the African continent is neither in- 
accessible nor invincible; yet the great princes 
and powers of Christendom have repeatedly failed 
in their armaments against the Moors, who may 
still glory in the easy conquest and long servitude 
of Spain. 

His inva- Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Nor- 
Gree^, man ® relinquished, above sixty years, their 
a.D.i i4G. hostile designs against the empire of the East. 
' The policy of Roger solicited a public and private 
union with the Greek princes, whose alliance 
would dignify his regal character : he demanded 
in marriage a daughter of the Comnenian family, 
and the first steps of the treaty seemed to promise 
a favourable event. But the contemptuous treat- 
ment of his ambassadors, exasperated the vanity 
of rire new monarch ; and the insolence of the 
Byzantine court was expiated, according to the 
laws of nations, by ihe sdfiaia^of a guildess 
people 109 . With a flert of aCTenfy g^es, George 

• ■ , • W. 

107. Appulus ei Calaber, Siculus ei Afer. - 

A proud inscription, which denotes, dial the Norman conqueror* 
'* were ^tfll di3crioiina|^d fjpoin their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

108 Hugo Falcandus (Hist^ SicuU, in MuT&bri Sdnjib tom . vii 
j>. ascribes these lossfcs to the neglect nr treacheiyof the 

admiral 

TDjj loaUeftce of the Sicilian historians* who end too soon oi 
^intoolate, mustbejupphed by Otho of Frisingen, a German 
f&tfGestM Frtdcrici I* l h c. 33, in p.(56rt.>; 
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the admiral .of Sicily, appeared before Corfu ; anil 
both, the islan d and city were delivered into his v 
haq^s by the disaffected inhabitants, who had 
yet to learn that a siege is still more calamitous ■ 
than a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment 
in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread 
theiy selves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece ; and the venerable age of Athene Thebes, 
and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 
Of the' wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 
The ancient walls, which encompassed, without 
guarding, the opulence-of Thebes, were scaled by 
the Latin Christians ; hut their sole use of the 
gospel was to sanctify: an oath, that the lawful 
owners had not secreted any relie of their inherit 
tance or industry. On the approach of the Nor- 
mans the lower town ef Corinth was evacuated : 
the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was seated 
on a lofty eminence abundantly watered by the 
classic fountain of Pirene ; an impregnable, for- 
tress, if the want of courage could be balanced by 
any advantages of art or nature. As soon as the 
besiegers h^ WirniiwUlited the labour (their sole 
labour) of ^ -WH, ^tbeir 'general,, {ram 

the comutanding eminence, admired his own vic- 
tory, and testified his gratitude to heaven, by 
bearing from the alteriihe precious image of Theo- 
dore the tutelary saint. The silk weavers of both 
sexes, whom (feorge transported to Sicily, com- 
posed the most valuable part of the spoil, and in 

tUe Vendian Andrew DanUolus (id- tow. ***• P-*®®* ®®®}‘ , a!V * 
the Greek rente" Cjnnamus (J, »i- c - S—W an< * Nieetai. (in Mj. 
*rm<ik lni. c. J— 6.). 
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comparing the skil&l industry of the mechanic 
with the sloth and cowardice qf tho addierj hc*was 
heard to exclaim, that the distaff and loom fypre 
the only weapons which the Greeks Were capable 
of using. The progr^s of this naval armament' 
was marked hy two- conspicuous events, the rescue, 
of the king of France, and the insnlt of | the 
Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from 
an . unfortunate crusade, Louis the seventh was 
intercepted by the Greeks; who basely violated 
the laws of honour and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the royal 
captive ; and: after a free, and honourable enter* 
tainment in the court of Sicily, Louis continued 
his journey to Rome and Paris 119 . In the ab- 
sence of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hel- 
lespont were left without defence and without 
the suspicion of danger, Thedergy and people, 
for the soldiers had followed the standard of Ma- 
nuel, were astonished and dismayed at the; hostile 
appearance of a line of gaHtes, whieh bddly cast 
anchor in the front of thelmpdial city. . The.; 
forces of the Simian admiral were inadequate to 
the siege orassadt of an kQmense and populcim 
metropolis: but George eq)oyed«the .glory of 
humbhng the Greek asrt^»nce, and *of markings 

no Yo this imperfect capture and speedy rescue, I apply tfie wp 

c. i9»p.49- Mitatori, on 

t riieraWeetidenee (Annali di talk, toth* 
thettefeafijr th* French, vvho inainta^mk^ huffeabpfc- 
die&fe j^k^o adtegnuiaproprium reversam dafae; yet I dbaem? ’ 
that tWr'adveaUe, Ducaoge, is leai positive u the comf&tntatoj 
oaCmaamus/than at tlk editor of f 
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the path of conquest to the navies of the West. chap. 
He landed some soldiers to rifle the fruits of the v J^ w , 
roys{ gardens, mid pointed with silver, or most 
probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged 
against the palace of the Caesars ,1! . This playful Thoemj'f- 
outrage of the pirates of Sicily, who had. surprised 
an unguarded moinent, Manuel affected to despise, CwNof- 
while his' martial spirit, and the forces of the cm- ajSums, 
pke were awakened to revenge. The Arcliipelago 1,4 9- 
and Ionian sea’ were covered with his squadrons 
and those of Venice ; but I know not by what 
favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, and 
pinnaces, our reason or even our fancy can be 
reconciled to the stupendous account of fifteen 
hundred vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine 
historian. These operations, were directed with 
prudence and energy : in his homeward voyage 
George hut nineteen of his gallics, which were 
separated and taken : after ari obstinate defence, 

Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sove- 
reign ; nor could a ship, a soldier of the Norman 
prince, be found, unless as a captive, within the ; 
limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity 
and the health of Roger were already in a de- 
clining state : while he‘ listened in his palace of 
. ffalermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the 
-dUvmcible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, 

”■ • , > V ' ■ **' ' ■. 

,.,V ' ' 

^ regium aagitUs Dandoltw ; 

but l ii. c. 06 , Iran srfbnnr them *gy*rr**r 

*X+rAargajcro*t, ami adds# tbat Manuel slyted ibis iutult 

and y*\#ra AajrtwT*. These arrow®, by ^ eumjdler, 

Vincent dc Beauvais, are again transmuted into ^ 
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was celebrated by tie Greeks and Latina as the 
Alexander or tie Hercules of the age. K; 

■ A prince of Such, a, temper could not be ^s$is- 
fied with baying repelled the insolence of a Bar- 
barian. It was the right and duty, it might be 
the interest and glory, of Manuel torestore the 
ancient majesty of the empire, ‘to recover the 
provinces of Italy aad Sicily, and to chastise this 
pretended king, the grandson of ! a Norman vas- 
sal 11 * The natives of Calabria were still attached 
to the Greek language and worship, which had 
been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy : 
after the: loss of her dukes, ApuliS was chained as 
a servile appendage to the crown Of Sicily: the 
founder of tijge monardylbad ruled % the swotd; 

hatl : l l Mcd ; the fear, without heal* 
ing the discontent, of hiOsubjects s the feudal 
gOT^men|fWas dWays iwegnant with the seeds 
ofrdellion ; and 0 nephew of Roger himself in* 
sited the enemies of his femily and nation. The 
majesty .o ft he purple, and a series of Hmsgarian 

ing • his perm in the It^ji^ fex^htid. ?Tothe 
braye aud'rwble P^aeok^^^hii^dtmiaB^ the 
Greek monard entnUftwA?fl^-Stod aWhy: the 
siege of Rail was his festvOxploit , end, in every 
operation, g<dd as well asAteel was the instriundfr 
of victory.:^ aloog the 


pijHi history vF CimmaLiiw & 1^5. 
f, ' intjnpAifes a diffuse narrative by a lofty prok->- 

. mu ms It#** ww WU <h ** T<WMi 
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western jeQest, maintained their fidelity to the 
Nownan king ; but he lost in two campaigns the 
greyer part of his continent^ possessions; and 
thfe- modest emperor disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of three 
hundred, sities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, 
whose names and titles wore inscribed on all the 
Walls of the, palace. The prejudices of the Latins 
were gratified by a genuine or fictitious. donation 
under the seal of the German Caesars 3 ”; but die 
successor Of Constantine soon renounced this igno- 
minious pretence, claimed the indefeasible domi- 


the Barbarians beyond the Alps. By the artftd 
speeches, liberal gifts, and unbounded promises, of 
their Eastern ally, thefree cities were encouraged 
to persevere , in their generous struggle against the 
despotism of Frederic Barbarossa : the walls of 
Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of Ma- 
nuel; and he poured, jays die historiap a river of 



. by the jealous enmity 

of the VenetaaBs ”*. 1&e situation and trade of 
Ancpna xondmed it aji ; paportent garrison in the 
hew^W|tady?Afwas twice besieged^themms 
i| Frederic; forces w^^twiee’ ’"re- 


ft* ‘ . ' ; .-v ■ ,• ■ 

' The ^*m» 6^io Cde Geatis Frederici I.b&c- 30- p. 73* }, 
attests At forgery* ,.Ae Greek, Cinnamus (1. 1. c/ 4,pi 78*), cfaim* 
a promise. of restitution from Conrad aud Frederic. Au act of 
fraud is always credible when it is told of the Greeks. , 

- *** '0^4 Anconitani Graecum imperiutrt minis ddigerent • 
Veneti specisli odk) Anconam oderunt, Tlie cause of love* perhaps 
of env^v were, the benefbia, fiumen auTctyn of ibeetfpcrorj and 
tile Latin oanuiivc i? confirmed hy Chrtyunus (1. ir, c. 14. p t £&]■ 
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puhseiby the spirit of freedom; thaifi^it was 
animated by the ambassador of Constoitmople ; 
.and the most intrepid patriots, the most feitjiful 
servants, wererewarded bytbe wealth and honours 
of the Byzantine court 1U . The pride of Manuel 
disdained and rejected a Bar b a ri a a ieolleague ; his 
ambition was excitedby the hope of stripping the 
purple ■from the Gcrmannsurpers, and of ; esta- 
blishing, in the Wert, as in the East, his lawful 
titled sole emperor of the Romans. With this 
view, he solicited the alliance of the people .and 
the bishop of Rome. Several of the nobles em* 

. braced the cause of the Greek monarch ; the 
splendid nuptials of his niece with Gdo Fran- 
gipani, secured the- support of that , powerful 
femily ll6 , and his royal standard or image was 
entertained; with due reverence in the ancient 
metropolis “V Daring the quarrel between Fre- 
deric^ and Alexander the third, the Pope twice 
’leceiyed in the batman the ambassadors of 
IlDonri^ntiaiC^e. th^ ^flattered bis piety by 
the long-promised union of the two .churches, 
tempted the avarice of his venal court, and 
exhorted the Roman poritiflF to^ seize 'the just 

v ^ , to Inimble 


provocation. the favoi 

na; the first, m 


l L&‘ *. p. 39, See,); ; 

thcaeeohdin 1 173* against h« liepteiiant Cbiwtiatt, Archbishop of 

.. of hit fccO- ^ 

Is of tbit we possess an original narrative, which 

he in coliiscdfm <to*n. ri. p.93l~§46J. 

: au anonymous chronicle of 

' J*ossa, -Kova, .pushed h| Mnratpri (Script tul tom : m p. 874.). 

c. U. p. 9 (W* sus- 
ceptible of this double stitte. A standard ts more Latin, «a image 
more Creek, 
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the savage insolence of the Alemanni, and to 
acknowledge the true representative of Constan- 
tin/ and Augustus llH . 


CHAP. 

LVI. 


■ But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, Failure 
soon cseaped from the hand of the Greek em- lusigns. 
peror. His first demands were eluded by the 
prudence of Alexander the third, who paused on 
this deep and momentous revolution ny ; nor could 
the pope be seduced by a personal dispute to re- 
nounce the perpetual inheritance of the Latin 
name. After his re-union with Frederic, he spoke 
a more peremptory language, confirmed the acts 
of his predecessors, excommunicated the adhe- 
rents of Manuel, and pronounced the final sepa- 
ration of the churches, or at least the empires, of 
Constantinople and Borne The free cities of 
Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign be- 
nefactor, and without preserving the friendship 
of Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of Ve- 
nice By his own avarice, or the complaints of 


lia Nihilominus quoque peteliat, ut quia occaSio justa et tempos 
opporttinum et acceptable se obtulerant, Romani corona imperii a 
sane to apostolo sihi feddereturj quoniam non ad Frcdtriei Ala- 
ruanni, sed ad suum jus asseruit pertiuere (Vit. Alexatidri 111. a 
Cardinal. Arragoni®, in Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 4/>8.). 
HU second embassy Was accompanied cum immensa muUitudiiie 
pecuniarum. 

119 Nimisaltaet perplexa sunt (Vit. Alcxandri III. p. 4(iO, 46l.\ 
says the cautious 1 pope, 

120 Mifav fuaov «wu 1 P»HV Vf *«•*«*? *9°* r W *g**t»**9 * v . 

waAau air^p<xyturxov (Cinnautus, 1« iv. c. 14. p. 99* )* 


121 In his vi th book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, 
which Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. Thv 
Italian accounts, which do not satisfy our curiosity, are reported 
by the annalist Muratori, under the years 1 17 It to. , 
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chap, his subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked to 
arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of 
the Venetian merchants This violation of^the 
public faith exasperated a free and commercial 
people : one hundred gallies were launched and 
armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece; but after some mutual 
wounds, the war was tenninated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the re- 
public ; and a complete vengeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding 
generation. The lieutenant of Mantiel had in- 
formed his sovereign that lie was strong enough 
- to. quell any domestic revolt of Apulia and Ca- 

labria ; but that his forces were inadequate to 
resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. 
His prophecy was.soon verified : the death of 
Palaeologus devolved the command on several 
chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents ; the Greeks were oppressed by 
land and se& ; and a captive remnant that escaped 
the swords of the Normans and Saracens, abjured 
all future hostility against fhe person or dominions 
of their conqueror ^ f Yet the king of Sicily 
esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who had landed a second army on the Italian 
shore : he respectfully addressed the new Justinian ; 
solicited a peace or truce of thirty years, accepted 

123 This victory is mentioned by .Romuald of Salerno (in Mum- 
tori, Script. It^L tom. vii. p. 19s,)- It is whimsical enough, thai 
in the praise of^he king of Sicily, Cinnamus ( 1 . iv. c. 13 . p.97, 98/ 
is ttraCh warmer and copious than Falriradus (p. 268. 270 ,). Bui 
the Cheek A3 fond of description, and the Latin historian is not 
fond of William the Bad. 
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as a ‘gift, die regal title ; anti acknowledged him- chap. 
self^the military vassal, of the Roman empire l '‘. 

The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced in this shadow Herewith 
of dominion, without expecting, perhaps without mans, 
desiring, the service of a Norman army ; and the A ,) M : ' 
truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any 
hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople. 

About the end of that period the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who 
had deserved the abhorrence^ of his country and 
mankind : the sword of William the second, the 
grandson of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of 
the Comnenian race ; and the subjects of Andro- 
nicus might salute the strangers as friends, since 
they detested their sovereign as the worst of ene- Last n t 
mies. The Latin historians 1 '* expatiate on the 
rapid progress of the four counts who invaded 
Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced \uii*... 
many castles and cities to the pbcdience of the 
king of Sicily. The Greeks m accuse and magnify 


ii3 for the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (I. iv. e. I&. p. 
101, 102.), and Nicetas (L ii.e. 8.). It is difficulty affirm, whethei 
these Greeks deceived themselves, or the public, in these flattens. 
portraits of the grandeur of the empire. 

. 164 I can only quote of original evidence, the poor chronicles of 
Sicard of Cremona (p. (>03.), and of Fossa Nova (p. «7M, as they 
are published in the vi«> tome of MuraUiri’s historians. The king 
of Sicily sent his troops.contra nequitiam Andronici . . . . . :ul ac- 
quirendum imperium C. P. They were capti ant confusi .... 
deccpti capiiquc, by Isaac. 

By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas 
(in Audronico, 1. i. o. 7, 8, 9- 1. ii. c. 1. in Isaac Angelo, I- •• c. i 
—4.), who now becomes a Tespcctabie contemporary. As he #>>'- 
vived tlie emperor and the empire, he is above flattery : but t.ie 
I J ' (V.iKi:mtim>plc exasperated hi. prejudice ‘ against the Latins. 
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CHAP, the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties that Vert* 
perpetrated in the sack Of Thessalonica, the se-' 
eond city of the empire. The former deplord Jhe 
fate of those invincible but unsuspecting warrior/ 
who were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished 
foe. The latter applaud* in songs of triumph, 
the repeated victories of their Countrymen on 
the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the banks 
of the Strymon, and under the walls ofDurazzo. 
A revolution which punished the crimes of An- 
dronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents: ten 
thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Angclus, 
tire new emperor, • might indulge his vanity or 
vengeance in the treatment of four thousand 
captives. Such was the event of the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans: before the 
expiration of twenty years, the rival nations were 
lost or degrade^ in foreign servitude: and the 
successors of Constantine did not long survive to 
insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

William The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to 
kingof* 1 ' his son and grandson : they might be confounded 
ad ii54 UIM ^ er the;, name of William ; they are strongly 
Feb. 26— * discriminated by the epithets of the bad and the 
M^ 7. 166 ’ g 00 ^ • but these epithets, which appear to describe 
the perfection of vice and virtue^ cannot strictly 
be .. applied , to either of theNormaa princes. 
When he was roused to arms by danger and 

shame, the first William did not degenerate from 

‘‘ r ’ % 

For the honour of learning I shall observe that Homer's greai 
commentator/ Eustathius archbishop of Thessalonica, refused to 
desert his flock. 
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the valour of his race ; but his temper was sloth- 
•fill nhis manners were dissolute ; his passions head- 
Lgtrpng and mischievous ; and the monarch is re- 
sponsible, not only for his personal vices, but for 
those of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the 
confidence, and conspired against the life, of his 
benefactor. From the Arabian ^conquest, Sicily 
had imbibed a deep tincture of Oijental manners ; 
the despotism, the pomp, and even the haram, of 
a sultan; and a Christian people was oppressed 
and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, who 
openly professed, or secretly cherished, the reli- 
gion of Mahomet. An eloquent historian of the 
times has delineated the misfortunes of his 
country 117 : the ambition and fall of the ungrate- 
ful Majo; the revolt and punishment, of his assas- 
sins; the imprisonment and deliverance of the 


CHAP. 

LVt. 


The Histovia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, which properly ex- 
tends from 1154 to llCg, is inserted in the Vii lh volume of Muru- 
tori’s Collection (tom. vir. j>. 259—344.), and preceded by an elo- 
quent preface or epistle (p 251—258.) de Calami tatibus Sicilia. 
Falcandus has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, 
but immense, abatement, from the ist to the xiith century, from a 
senator to a monk, I would not scrip him of his title: liis narrative 
is rapid and perspicuous, his style bold and elegant, his observation 
keen : he had studied mankiud, and feels like a man. I can only 
regret the narrow and barren field on which his labours have been 
cast. 

t 2 ? The laborious Benedictines O' Art tie verifier l<s Oates, 
p. 896 .) are of opinkHj, that the true name of Falcandus, is Fid- 
eandus, or Foucault According to them; Hugucs Foucault, a 
Frenchman by birth, and at length abbot of St. Denys, had fol- 
lowed into Sicily his patron Stephen do la Perchc, uncle to the 
mother ofWilKam II. Archbishop of Palermo, and great chancel- 
lor of the kingdom. Yet Falcandus has all the fe^ings of a Sici- 
lian: and the title of Aiurnnut (which he bestows on himself) 
appears to indicate, that he was bom, or tft least educated, in the 
island. 
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king himself; the private feuds that arose from 
tlie public confusion ; and - the various formp of 
calamity and discord which afflicted Palermo, .the 
island, and the continent, during the reign 'of' 
WilMam the first, and the minority of his son. 
The youth, innocence, and beauty of William the 
second m , endeared him to the nation : the factions 
were reconciled^ the laws were revived ; and from 
the manhood to the premature death of that ami- 
able prince, Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, 
justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced 
by- the remembrance of the past and the dread 
of futurity. The legitimate male posterity of 
Tancred of Hautevillc, was extinct in the per- 
son of the second William ; but his aunt, the 
daughter of Roger, had married the most powerful 
prince of the age; and Henry the sixth, the son 
of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the Imperial crown and the inheritance of 
his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free 
people, this inheritance could only be acquired by 
arms ; and I am pleased to transcribe the style and 
sense of the historian Falcandus, who writes at 
the moment and on tfye spot, with the feelings of 
a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a stateman. 
“ Constantia, the daughter of Sicily, nursed from 
“ hqr cradle in the pleasures pd plenty; and 

* ,» m J * ‘ , / 

128 Falcand. p, 303. Richard de St. Gerraano begins his history 
from the death and praises of William II. After some Unmeaning 
epithets, he thus continues : legis et justiti® cultua tempore s>uo 
vigebat in regtioj suae rat quilibet sorte contentus ; (were ttay mor- 
tals?) ubique pax, iibique securitas, nec latronum meiucbat viator 
iosidias, nec roads nauta offendicula piratarmu (Script. Rcnim I tab 
tom. riu p. 
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“ educated in the arts and manners, of this fortu- CHAP. 
“ najte isle, departed long since to enrich the 
v Barbarians with our treasures, and now returns. 

With her savage allies, to contaminate the bcau- 
“ ties of her venerable parent. Already I behold 
“ the swarms of angry Barbarians : our opulent 
“ cities, the places flomishing in a long peace, 

“ are shaken With fear, desolated by slaughter. 

“ consumed by rapine, and diluted by intempe- 
“ ranee and lust. I see the massacre or captivity 
“ of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and 
“ matrons 1S9 . In this extremity (he interrogates 
“a friend) how must the Sicilians act? By 
“ the unanimous election of a king of valour 
“ and experience, Sicily and Calabria might 
“ yet be preserved K " ; for in the levity ot the 
“Apulians, ever eager .for new revolutions, 1 
“can repose neither confidence nor hope 1 ". 

“ Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, the 
“ numerous youth, and the naval strength, of 


Constantia, priinis a cunabulis in del ici arum tuarum afflu- 
entia diutius cducata, tuisque insiitutis, dot-rriiiis et mnribua in- 
iormata, tandem opibus tois Barbaros delaiura discern : rt nunc 
cumingetitibuscopiisrcvertilur, ut pulcherriina nutrias ornameuia 
barbaric^. foeditate contaminet ..... lntucri milii jam videor 
tnrbulentaa barbaroruin acies * . • • ctvitates opulejitas ct Iwa 
diuturna pace florentia, met6 concutere, cifide vastare, raping 
atterere, et feedare luxuriA : hinc cives Sut giadus intercept!, «mt 
• ervitutu depress!, virgincs constupratae, matron®, &c. 

i*ia Certe si regem non dubi® virtutis elegc.rint, nee a Saraccnis. 
Christian! dissentiant, pote.rit rex crcatus rebus licet qiw^i desptr- 
ratis et perditis aubvenire, et ineursus hostium, si prudenter cgvnU 
propulsare. 

m In Apulis, qui, semper noviiate gaudentca, no varum rerun, 
studiis aguntur, nihil arbitror spei aut Mucin? reponemluin. 
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“ Messina 13S , might guard the passage against a 
“ foreign invader. If the savage Germans^ co-‘ 
“ alesce with the pirates of Messina ; if they de- 
“ stroy with fire the fniitful region, so often 
“ wasted by the fires of Mount -Etna what re- 
“ source will be left for the interior parts of the 
“ island, these noble cities which should never 
“ be violated by the hostile footsteps of a Barba- 
“ rian m ? Catana has again been overwhelmed 
“ by an earthquake : the ancient virtue of Syra- 
“ cuse expires in poverty and solitude m ; but 
“ Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, and 
“ her triple walls inclose the active multitudes of 
“ Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, 
“ under one king, can unite for their common 
“ safety, they may rush on the Barbarians with 
“ invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued 
“ by a repetition of injuries, should now retire 
“ and rebel ; if they should occupy the castles 
“ of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate 
“ Christians, exposed to a double attack, and 
“ placed as it were between the hammer and the 
“ anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 


Si civhim tuorum virtutem et audaciam attendas, .... mu- 
rurum etiaui ambitum densis turribus circumsepturn. 

133 Cum crudelitate piraricA Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et 
inter axnhustos lapides, et iEthnae flagrantis incendia, 5rc. 

134 Earn partem, quam nobiliMimarum civitatum fiilgoT illustrat, 
quae et toti regno singukri meruit privilegio praeminere, nefarium 
esset . . , vel barbaroram ingressA pollui. I wish to transcribe 
his Bond, but curious, description of the palace, city, and luxuriant 
plain of Palermo; . . 

,135 Vires non wppetunt, et conatus tuo$ tam inopia avium, 
quam paucitas bejlatorum elidunt. 
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k ‘ inevitable servitude We must not forget, CHAP, 
priest here prefers liis country to his reli- 
v gion ; and that the Moslems, whose alliance he 
seeks, were still numerous and powerful in the 
state of Sicily. * 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, or-Falcandus, Conquest 
were at first gratified by the free and unanimous 
election of Tailored, the grandson of the first king, ty 

whose birth was illegitimate, hut whose civil and nr llenjy 
military virtues shone without a blemish. During I *‘ 
four years, the term of his life and reign, he stood 
in arms on the farthest verge of the Apulian 
frontier, against the powers of Germany ; and the 
restitution of a royal captive, of Constantin her- 
self, without injury or ransom, may appear to sur- 
pass the most liberal measure of policy or reason. 

After his decease, the kingdom of his widow and 
infant son fell without a struggle; and Ilenry pur- 
sued his victorious march from Capua to Palermo. 

Tile political balance of Italy was destroyed by 
his success ; and if the pope and the free cities had 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and 


At vero, quia difficile est Christianas in Unto mum turbine, 
sublato regis timorc Saracen os non opprimere, si Saracen i injuriis 
fatigati ah eis cocperint dissidere, ct casiclla forte maritima ve! 
niontanas munitioner occUpaverintj ut bine cuni Thculoniiis 
summa virtute pugnanduin iltinc Saracen is crebria insuhibus or- 
currcndum, quid putts acturisuntSiculi inter lias depm-u aiuiisti.it, 
ot velut inter malleum et incudemnmltocuiu discriroinc cim*tiiuii ■ 
hoc utique agent quod poterunt, ut se Barbaric’ miscrabili condi done 
dedentes, in conim se confcrant potcstatci » i . O utinam plebis 't 
procerum, Christianonim et Saraccnontm voia cnnvctiiani : ut r*‘- 
tieni sibi concord iter eligentes, barbaros totis \ irnm , > l ronaninw, 
totisque dcsidcriis proturbare contcndimt. Inc Normans *i;:d 
Lilians appear to be confounded. 
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chap, heaven to prevent the 'dangerous union of the 
German empire with the kingdom of Sicily!} 
But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican hat 
so often been praised or arraigned, was on this 
occasion blind and inactive ; and if it were true 
that Celestine the third had kicked away the 
Imperial crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry 137 , such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an 
enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial 
trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy 
departure 138 : their fleet commanded the streights 
of Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to abolish 
the privileges, and to seize the property, of these 
imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus 
was defeated by the discord of the Christians and 
Mahometans : they fought in the capital ; several 
thousand of the latter were slain ; but their sur- 
viving brethren fortified the mountains, and dis- 
turbed about thirty years the peace of the island. 
By the policy of Frederic the second, sixty thou- 
sand Saracens were transplanted to Nocera in 
Apulia. In then* wars against the Roman chinch, 
the emperor and his son Mainfroy were strength- 

137 The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden 
(|). 68<).)> will lightly weigh against the silence of German .and 
Italian history (Mo ratori, Annali ^Italia, tom. x. p. J50.). The 
priests and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, exalted, by every 
tale, omnipotence of the holy father. 

J38 entth | n eo cum Teutonics manere non debco (Caflari, 
Annal. Genuen&cb, in Muratori, Script. Renun Italicarum, tom. \i. 
p. 367, 368.). 
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ened and disgraced by the sen-ice of the enemies 
Y>f Christ; and , this national colony maintained 
4hgir religion and manners in the heart of Italy, 
till they were extirpated, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century', by the zeal and revenge of the 
house of Anjou )3,3 . All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed by 
the cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. 
He violated the royal sepulchres, and explored tin* 
secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the 
whole kingdom : the pearls and jewels, however 
precious, might be easily removed ; but one hun- 
dred and sixty horses were laden with the gold and 
silver of Sicily 110 . The young king, his mother 
and sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, were sepa- 
rately confined in the fortresses of the Alps ; and. 
on the slightest rumour of rebellion, the captives 
were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope 
of posterity. Constantia herself was touched with 
sympathy for the miseries of her country; and the 


I. VI. 


J W For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the Annals of 
Muratori (tom. x. p. I4t), ami A.D. 1223. 1247), Giannonc (tom* ii. 

р. 383.), and of the originals, in Mutatori’s Collection, Richard dr 
St, Germano (tom. vii. p. [$6.), Matteo Spinclli de Giovcnazzo 
(tom. vii, p. ioG4.), Nicholas de Jamsilla (tom, x. p, 4<)4.), and 
Matteo Viliam (tom. xiv. 1. vii. p, 103.). The last of these in- 
sinuates, that in reducing the Saracens of Noccra, Charles 11. *r 
Anjou employed rather artifice than violence. 

i*o Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of 1-uber (I. it. 

с. 20.), Reperit thesauro* absconditos, et omncin lapiduin prriio- 
urrum et gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oncratia I GO somariis, ploriosc* 
.id terrain suam redierit. Roger de Hovcden, who mentions the 
violation of the royal tombs and Lorpses, computes the spoil of 
Salerno at 200,000 ounces of gold (p. ?4h.). 0;« the?e occasion . 

1 ana almost tempted to exclaim w;th the maid in l-a 

Fontaine/ ** .7 e voudToit :.icr avoir cc qni nj.*nrpu/ 
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heiress of the Norman line 'might struggle to chock 
her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of// 
her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in t.h£, 
next age under the name of Frederic the second:' 
Ten years after this revolution, the French mon- 
archs annexed to their crown the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy : the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William the 
Conqueror, to the house of Plantagcnet ; and the 
adventurous Normans, who had raised so many 
trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, either in 
victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations* 
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CHAP. I, VII. 

The Turks of the House of Seljuk. - Their Re- 
volt against Mahmud Conqueror of J Undos- 
tan. — Togrul subdues Persia, and protects the 
Caliphs. Defeat and Captivity of the Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes by Alp Arslan. — Power 
and Magnificence of Mulch Shah- - Conquest 
of Asia Minor and Syria. — Stale and Oppres- 
sion of Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages to the tloly 
Sepulchre. 

Fkom the isle of Sicily, the reader must transport ch ap. 
himself beyond the Caspian Sea, to the original 
seat of the Turks or Turkmans, against whom 
the first crusade was principally directed. Their 
Scythian empire of the sixth century was long 
since dissolved; but the name was still famous 
among the Greeks and Orientals ; and the frag- 
ments of the nation, each a powerful and inde- 
pendent people, were scattered over the desert from 
China to the Oxus and the Danube ; the colony 
of Hungarians was admitted into the republic of 
Europe, and the throws of Asia were occupied by 
slaves and soldiers of Turkish extraction . While 
Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman 
lance, a swarm of these Northern shepherds over- 
spread the kingdoms of Persia : their princes of 
Hie race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid em- 
pire from Samarkand to the confines ot Greece 
and Egypt ; and the Turks have maintained their 
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CHAP, dominion in Asia Minor, till the victorious crescent 
has been planted op the dome of St. Sophia, f ' 
^hnmd. One of the greatest of the Turkish prin cdl 
nevkie, was Mahmood or Mahmud \ the Gaznevide, who 
— mog 97 reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia, one 
thousand years after the birth of Christ. His 
father Sebectagi was the slave of the slave of the 
slave of the commander of the faithful. But in 
this descent of servitude, the first degree was 
merely titular, siuce it was filled by the sovereign 
of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who still paid a no- 
minal allegiance to the Caliph of Bagdad. The 
second rank was that of a minister of state, a 
lieutenant of the Samanides *, who broke, by his 
revolt, the. bonds of . political slavery. But the 
third step was a state of real and domestic servi- 
tude in the family of that rebel; from- which Se- 
bectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended to 
the supreme command of the city aud province of 
Gazna ", as the son-in-law and successor of his 

1 I am indebted for bis character and history to DTIerbcloi 
(BibliothtSque Orientale, Mahmud , p. 533— 537-) • M. de Guignes 
(Histoire des Huns, tom. iii. p. 155— 173.), and our countryman 
Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23 — 83.). In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan, he styles himself the trans- 
lator of the Persian Ferishta; but in his florid text, it is not easy to 
distinguish the version and the orig^l. V; 

2 The dynasty of the §atpanides continued:^ 95 yfers, A. D. 874 
— 999 , under ten princes. Sec their succes&bx} and ruin, in tl 
Tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tQin. i. p. 404 — 406.). 
They were followed by the Gaznevides, A* 0, 999 —1183. (sec 
tom. i. p. 239, 240.). His division of nptiofcs often disturbs tht- 
serics of time and place. 

3 Gaznah hortos non habet ; est emporium et ‘ domicilmm mer- 

caturis Indies. Abulfcda? Geograph.; tab. xxih.p. 349 

D’Herbelot, p« 364. It has not beea'Vtsited by any modem tra- 
veller. * " 
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grateful master. The falling dynasty of the Sa- ch ar 
Cnaftides was at first protected, and at last over- mi 
flR-own, by their servants ; and, in the public disor- '***' 
dens, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased, 
l'or him the title of sultan 1 was first invented ; 
and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana 
to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores 
of tire Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But 
the principal source of his fame and riches was the 
holy war which he waged against the Gentoos of 
Hindostan. In this foreign narrative I may not n;,. lU( . lvi . 
consume a page ; and a volume would scarcely ’ ■>l h <1 |- 
suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges of his iimj.n- 
twelvc expeditious. Never was the Musnlman Ul! 
hero dismayed by the inclemency of the seasons, 
the height of the mountains, the breadth of the 
rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the multitudes 
of the enemy, or the formidable array of their 
elephants of war 1 . The sultan of Ga&na sur- 


4 Bv the ambassador of the Caliph of Ballad, who cmploud an • 
Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies lord and wastn ( I Viler- 
helot, p. 82o.). It is interpreted AuroKparwp, BamA tvs ItanAcwr,' by 
the Byzantine writers of the xilh century ; and the mum* f SouXtovof, 
Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and lamuia^es, 
after it had passed from the Gaznevides to the Sdj.diide% and 
other emirs of Asia and Egypt. Ducange (Dissertation s\\. sur 
Joinnlle, p, 238-240, Gloss.^Gnec. et Latin-) labours lo find the 
title of Sultan in the ancient kingdom of Persia $ but bin proof- 
are mere shadows* a, proper name in the Themes of ( oiManfim 
(ii. U.), an anticipation of Zonaras, &CC. ami a medal olr- K. i 
Khosrou,, not (as he believes) the of the ulh, hut 

Seljukide of Ieonium of the xiiitli century (Dc Gnignes HIm. > 
Huns, tom. i. p. 246,). 

.3 remhta (apudDow, Hist, of Ilindostan, vob i. p-4u.) mm- 
tions the report of a gun in the Indian army. But as I am do - n 
believing this premature (A.D. 1008.) use of arulhr\, I n.a - 
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CHAP, passed the limits of the conquests of Alexander- 
after a march of three months, over the hiRs o| 
Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the famous cityjjf 
Kinnogc", on the UpperGauges: and, in a naval 
combat on one of the branches of the Indus, he 
fought and vanquished four thousand, boats of the 
natives. Dehli, Lahor, and Multan, were com- 
pelled to open their gates: the fertile kingdom of 
Guzarat attracted his ambition and tempted his 
stay; and his avarice indulged the fruitless project 
of discovering the golden and aromatic isles of the 
Southern Ocean. On the payment of a tribute, the 
rajahs preserved their dominions ; the people, their 
lives and fortunes ; but to the religion of ilin- 
dostan, the zealous Musulman was cruel and inex- 
orable : many hundred temples, of* pagodas, were 
levelled with the ground many thousand idols 
were demolished ; and the servants of the prophet 
were stimulated and rewarded by the precious ma- 
terials Of which they were composed. The pagoda 
of Sumnat was situate on. the promontory of Gu- 
zarat, in the neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last 
remaining possessions of the Portuguese 7 . It was 
endowed with the revenue of two thousand vil- 

desire to scrutinise first the text, and then the authority of 
Fcrishta, who lived in the Mogul itftirt in the last centtury. 

6 Kinnouge, or Canouge (the^ofd PalimlxAbra), i& marked in 
latitude 27° 3', longitude 80* 13'. Se$ tPAjiville (Antiquitd de 
l’lnde, p. 60—62.), corrected by the local knowledge of Major 
Rennel (in his excellent Memoir on his Map of Hindoostau, p. 37 
—43.): 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops forihe -areca suit,. 60,000 
bands of^musicians, &c. (Abulfed. Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274. 
Dow, vol, i. p. tft), will allow an ample deduction. / 

t The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta (Dow, wbi, 1. p. 66.; 
Consult AbuUeda (p. 272;), and Renners Map oC^Lipd^os^in. 



? je8 ; ■. thousand Brail xa\rk were consecrated CHAP. 

Ihes service whom they washed 

eh water from^the 

distant Ganges :' : the sobordiiiate ministers 
listed of three hundred itmsicians, three hundred 
barbers, ^ahd ,JSfe' hundared dancing girls, con- 
spieuousfor their birthor* beauty. Three sides 
of the temple were protected by the ocean, the 
narrow isthmus was jforrifiedfby a natural or 
artificial precipe*;; ’ 'sriSf the ’city and adjacent 
Country were peopled "by a nation of fanatics. 

They confessed ’; the sips, and the pUnkhmcnt of 
Kinnoge and Dehli ; hut if the impious stranger 
should presume to approach their holy precincts, 
he would surely be Overwhelmed by a blast of 
the divine vengeance*'!? By, this challenge, the 
feith of Mahmud was animated to a personal trial • 
of the strength of thi# Indian deity. Fifty thou- 
sand o^ his wotehippe^lwere piercad by the spear 
p£"the Moslems ; the walls were scaled *, the sanc- 
tuary wOs pro&ued;|»bd the conqueror aimed 
a blow ^madr-at the head of the idoL 

The tr emb Hug Brahmins are stud to have offered 
ten mdtiOW^S^iing fof hfe ransoirt; and it was 
urged by the wisest counsellors, that the destruc- 
tion of p stone uni^e would not change the hearts 
of the Gentediy sad that such/a sum might be 
dedi cate d ' fo ffMf; of the true believers. 

“ * re «*'. 

^oCua Wd storing; butTtever in the eyes of 
“'imm Mahm^ 'as a merchant 

* , lie ■ repeated i V 4 - trca ' 

sure cf^Ntad rubai, conc^ed in tbe belly of 
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the , 



His cha- 
racter. 


eHXk* itefaetue, 

[ity of tho c& 

the idol ’ were di^lwtei^l® ■ Mecca, and 
Medina. Bagdad fiatent&fc 
and Mahmnd was salntedvby th& ; caliph with the 
title of guardian of the and ; faith of 

'Mahomet.'.'' '••.••*$. 

. Thom : a«A «wA‘. his- 
tory of nations, ‘ «H*de .-to 

gather some flowers virtue. The 

name of MahmadtheG^^ venerable 

^btiietitf .itnd pe^oej hir vices were concealed 
by*theveii of relig&h ; and two femiliar examples 
will testier .his justice and magnanimity. I. As 
he «at in the Divan, anSunhappy subject bowed 
before the throneto accuBetbe insolence of a 
Turkish* soldier who hath driven him from , his 
house and beds “ Suspend^ your danwurs* said 
Mahmnd, “ inform me df |wS next- virit, f «Sd our- 
“ self in person will ju< 

“ der.” The sultan 
the .house with Ms- 

minal; wkr hid 
and adultery; After tl 
"-tenofe^' A l3ae 

in -^ay^sitf ^ ground, 

Sitttej* 




withihe 
whose 
press Ins 
courtoonsma 


avenged, waStmaMe tohiWp- 
jfeit aiid 

condescended to ie&g&a in the 
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^outrage ;and 1 
ray justice might 
My prayer wasa 
• 6f the offender; 


r WwkteJ “Ihadrea- 

^ 908 A su^ectltbat uone eioept one of my tons 
'“eouMdAe to|r*peti^8tt * 

^ be Hind and inexorable, 

4 thauksgivij^on 
“ and so paiBbil wM my aBxiety, that I had 
? passed three days without food since the first 
4 moment of your complaint.” II. The aidtan of 
Oasna had declared waraguiost the dynasty of 
Ae Bowides, the sovereigns of the western Persia : 
fe was disarraed hy anepistleof the snltana mo- 
ther, and delayed his inranon till the manhood of 
her son *. ^During thelife of ray hnsband,’’ said 
Ae artful r^ent, “ I wa8 mr apprehensive of 
“ your ambitieni . be was a prince anda-soldier 
•“ wp^^..yw-4ft|rar < IJe‘’b now no more i his 
* sceptre has passedMfwonaia and a child arid 
“ yon fifes re not attackiheif infancy and weahness. 
“ Howt ingbtiws would he your conquest, how 
“ shanraful your defeat l and yet the event of war 
is in ^Ae : hapdef thesAJraighty.’’ Avarice was 
Ae -'<n0 ; defect- 4^ ^taliped the illustrious 
character ^ Mahmuds 'and prer has that passion 

Pie Orientals exceed 
^credibility in Ae account of mil- 
. sudt as Ae aridity of 
in the magnitude 
iAariurads, , «and rubies, Rich as have 
by the -workmanship of 
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CHAP. 

tVlI. 

WvWb/ 


tienult, p. SC7- Yettheac ?«jef<>, 
e langna^c of the heart, yr the mo- 
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ace. has attra 

"Sr* , . '-T f ..tii- %■■:■■■ ■■'.uiJ -* ~ • 

world ; and . her. yjtgin, spoils ,.w<«§ raWi.jpy. the 

first. ■ of the il^tcietan^ .compgates. . ,JIis be- 
haviour, m the lua..l|f^- i ev||oe 8 the 

vanity ?f • t^ese poSfgKflBQn^i'; ao.J^brioud^.ijgai, so 
dangerously lost. ;Hc 

surveyed . thevastgand the 

treasury of G^aj^ burst;, into tears; s^d again 
dosed the doors, ypthout bestowing any. portion 
of the we^h wlueb he cbuld po longer fiope' to 
preserve. TPbe following day he reviewedthe 
State bf bis military force ; one hundred thousand 
feot fc fifty 4 ve thousand hop®, /and: thirteen him- 
^d^-elephants of bsttle'^ ^e ^ain w^p]t the 

embittered by the hostile, progress of .tfe .Turt- 
xnana, whom he had. introduced into the ..li^art 
hia^man^gdto ^ 


Manners : In the modern c^jApnmfe^ pf A)p& tft^tegular 
gmion of operation of government . gad ; ^scultu^, is . con- 
tticTtiiksi «&**»# aj^j&edia- 

'" i» Forjnsttneei,. a rub; <f $># * 

>f)L i. p. 50.), tfr«* poWSf‘Sa« . ... , , _ ^ 
silty pf DeWi-Weighd 
parlieii. p-OSO.*. ‘It k 


TltOneLS:"'' 
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< , ^ v - k * *■ - ■ , ■ ■; ’vkrf • ■ 1 

taut oemiiy. is ’ 1 abandoned to the pastoraltribes chap. 
of and Turkmans **: Of the. last- 

mentid&ed people,, two considerable branches ex- orTurk- 
tend 'on ‘eitha side' of tbe 'Caspian Sica; , the '!u>.’<>so. 
western* oolong can xduster- forty thousand sol- •—*<»#• 
diets ; the eastern. less dbribus to the traveller, 
bht raore strong and pdf uloits, lias increased to 
the number ^ onc( hundred thousand families. 

In the?: midst $ civilized nations, they preserve 
the manners oif -the Sef tbiah desert, remove their 
auampinueb#'^dt'"'th|' ' change of seasons, and 


feed their t^tdO aindag the rUnis of palaces and 
temples. Their TOcks^and herds are their only 
riches ; their ferity either black or white, accord- 
ing to the, colour of the banner, are covered 
with feltu and of a circular form ; their winter 
apparel is a Bheepskin ; a robe of clotb or cotton 
their’ summer garment: the features of the men 
are harsh and ferocious; the countenance of their 
women is' soft and pleasing; Their wandering 
life maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; 

: they ‘on horseback ;• andtheir courage is dis- 
played frequent contests ddth each Other aiid 
with neighbour. For -l^e licence of pasture 
a slight tribute to the sovereign of the 
;dtS0c junsdiction is^ in the 
ed^fe ahd elders. « 'Hie drat emigra- 
tion of the Fs»^n Turkmans, the jpost ancient 
•;i|£d^sfr.facer^nay be aSqfibed to the tenth century 

■ &?.>,. . - i v « . <. " \ 

aiwi iatUtaT picture of these pa»st«rti3 mahntff*, in 
WiHiajcp Archbfohop of Tyre (1. i. Cvvii.jn tHe iktf n 
a »d a ralaable’jSMjs ty the; editor 
Hjjlferft .Gtof^pgique dcs TaUr^, p, . -■ ; • 






"tisAet agaiftst the 
this -policy was 
evwle beyond the 


INf the. 


th ^ 

each itfraaoh, hjf- th& 

couttfrymefij 'softie ’-Istrfenftg-ttit^f-embri^ng the 
Mahometan faith^'hh'taitte^ a free emaiftpijient in 
the spacious pkihs j^ pleasant' &hnate of Tran s- 
oxiana arid Cari^rhe. ' . TftSlfish ' slayes .who 

which : aw^l ^theftf Subjects 

and rivals, ahd p^yteet^t |}^! ,, fr6|i|ier a£alfti?t the 
wilder ftatii^BS of ^^hikost^U ; this policy was 

abused by' JdahtSUd the^tjiajmevwle beyond the 
exaniplh of former' times,*! He "was admonished 
of hto-ericr’hy.a thief of :> '$hft raise of S^ufc, who 
dwelt temthty. dE;'Bw3i|^,: • suftan 

fead ; 3»*jutied what supply of m«is h| : 0ft3d ibr- 

ldpMr tftfftlfy 

Ismael, " one of fhese airows into, our camp, 
“ fifty- thousand: of your servants will' mount bn 
“ horseback” “ And if -that nrnnbet,* continued 
Mahmud, “ should nipt he’sftffiatnt?” ^Spnd this 
^••i|iBp^* : «i!ro#. 'i»:. tfe . i Iiftd.“ ftf ^BiHl^ $nd you 
" 4® find . fifty thomiand “ j$$f. said 

tlm^ftWwvidp, ' d^BatiKnl^^Ml '-•&!iqejbf , ,’’'- ;< ‘ frl 
* wtfd' ataftd iu , n^^^^yA(^''j&W!e of ywir 


r M ppr said 
9ttiaejhr,’''- ; “ i£l 

.il-MW ■■ . ' 




“ «f* the T 

«f OHt^ttfcianii tray be iraceij 


and the 

hetet ■ Mr? — oor.i 


bttep^i&moz. ig7-gor.)^»^f^ 
333.)^ and Abnlpbaragitis (D^a&^TkWl. ■■ 


ifcfrfffs' 
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by two crap. 

■£>* . S™ . 


“ Summons mil be obqybd^ by two 

L< thousand horse.” The apprehension of 

puch formidable friendship induced Mahmud to 
^WBpgrtthe most obvious tribesintotheheart 
«£ Cbofisan, where they wquldbe separated fiom 
their brethren by the river Oxus, and iucloSed on 
all sides by the wails oSf , obedient cities. But the 
face of the country was'anobject of temptation 
ra^v.^fin ,,J$| the^ vigour of govern- 

ment##;, relaxed b£the absence and death of 
the sultan of lQaana. , The shepherds were con- 
verted |be tywM;of robbers were 

collect into$ii briny of cpbqperoHu as fer as 
Ispahan and t|e Tigris, Persia was afflicted by 
their predatory inropds; aud the Turkmans were 
not . ashamed or afraid to measure their courage 
and nt^befs ^with ^o proudest sovereigns of 
Asia. Massoud, the soil a^d successor of Mah- 
mud, ff 

wisest Omrabfi.; “Your enemies,” they repeat- 
edly qpjed,; ffjp&e j ,-a . sw#*?n of 

“ amts ; " they are aciw • little-snakes ; and 5 , UU- 
a * “'f™ s ■ 7 w;2w3iv5- T , . 

“ less thev be instantlv crushed, they will acquire 

Ate 

jraqnie alternatives oif truce ah’d hostility , after the 
ypwdg^ or pyfljtlyl g^pefls of his lieutenants, the 
' sultan marcbedTn. person against the Turkinans, 

all sides with barbarous 
•^y^kin^jiar wset. ‘^JWateoud,” says the 


detun, M- '% ■■W** «>-«*• lha? * 

^specimen of dKPerria»ra*nnerj but I 

odd fatality, the flyJ* of #!** 1 ” 3 ¥* be *' 
siaft. 


WvV 




SH 


CHAR, 
I.V 1 J. ». 

They d* 
feat tW' ' 
Gazne- 
vides, and' 
. spbdue ' 

' Persia, . 

A. D. 1038 .' 


.king 

“bad tefope*dUplaycd.‘ , fe&df ;b»j. friends! 
■“ A by* h» words khi actiflm, sud-thst in, 
“■ nirte honour, wfu^hin^rer die twafre, , seconded 
'Jowl aojiffl, thtf>i*heresoever he turned 
“ r Hi* fatal sword, the eaeniies were mowed down, 

« dr retreated h^S^ hiih; '; But naw.'fwheii viptorj' 

■ behind ' -i||'|orf $^ ? he : idoked round, ' he 
«,^3i^d fbhost r-fah!Bli£ viani^'^eept^ tliat 

“■'pfa #ii^t1^;3!fre'^aibej^dd: was abandoned 
hy^he oowadice V$ treachery of some generakof 
Turkish, raee.; Muk^is^&emprahile day of Zen- 
decan u founded , in Persia the ; dVnasty of- the 

-.1^ ‘1 n m * ; . . >. 


Dynasty of 
the SeJjtt* 
ktans, - - v 

A.D. ltm 

— 1152 .. 




imely pro- 
ahd, if the 


any 


y from. MM, .|&>r ‘Hie $m- 

cMfeuadcd, »• mi W ■-••.-ih £| 

na 8 w«<Pper«m*, 

‘* W .% theh. rrw jk^ 
aacicttt andunpugln tbe liwt. 
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number of arrows wore succes- chap. 
sively B^cribed with the name of a WWWii-wt 
Jand a candidate; they were drawn from the 
bundle by the hand of a child; and the important 
prize Was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of 
Michael; the son of Seljuk, whose surname was 
immortriiaed m tbegreatness of his posterity. 
The.< ; sultan Mahmud; who. valued himself on his 
skill infiational genealogy, professed his ignorance 
of thefiumly of Seljuk ; yet the father of that 
race appears to have been a chief of power and 
renown 1 ''. For a daring. intrusion into the haram 
of his prince, Seljuk was banished from Turke- 
stan: with a numerous, tribe of bis friends and 
vassals, he passed thejaxartes, encamped in the 
neighbourhood: of Saraarcand, embraced the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, and acquired the crown of 
martyrdom in a war against , the infidels. His age, 
of an hundred and seven, years, - surpassed the life 
of his son, and Seljuk *«dopted the carefof his two 
grandsons, Topul and Jaa&r ; $be eldest of 
whom, at*the age of forty-five, was invested with 
the ritlTbf sultan. in the royal city of Nishabur. 

The blind determination of. chance was justified Reign ami 
$y ; successful candidate. It oflv" 

Would be superfluous to praise the valour of a J^j*, 103s 


descent from the great AfnwaU, 

■ |fiyuias^^ Tiftjir ■ pedigwosf the how of 

finod^^l^'ka wtffber 

-v * >"*•)• Xf they be the *ame at the ZaLtul* ofAbuIgbafci 
(HUt«^Gene4logioue; p. 1 48.) , We quote in iheif&vonr 
evidence of a Tartar pince fctamlf, tfiedc&iM- 
Alantav^h, or AUncu, and Oguzltlun. 



3.46 :|pBE' AND FM&' . ,/ 

-iWtion' of, 

By W® arm ® the fiaropi^tes W 
eacpeded frlto. the eastern lupgdomi of, Persia^ 
mid graduaily driven to fjp banka of Indus, 

Wost^hP the. dynasty, of the 

Bofddes; and tlie’stieptre of Irak .passed from the 
Persian to the Tnrisish nation. JTbp princes who 
had 'felt >4 

df : he ^pxiMiiied the 

Roman confines; -and. the, shepherd presumed to 
dispatch ah ambassador, or herald, to demand 
the .tribute and obedience of .the emperor of Con- 
stantinople 1 ^ In hvB own dominions, Togrulwas 
the father of hia soldiersand penile; by a firm 
and ,equal! ^mi^s|ration Persia was.. . relieved 
from -the evils rf, anarchy; and the same hands 
vehich had been "imbrued dn blood became the 
guanfUantiOf justice and ;^|e pub£c peace. The 
^;:jru$t^ .perha^ the j portion of the 
TpidgBmns^; <ymt?hn<d ' tafltyeli in the tents of 


** %» dight «HTopti<S^.T(Jgr#l j0ie^ U'0» Tangtofi^is of the 
Giielia Hi* wign andebsivattr ■wjkitl^tfjy' etthibU^ ^ 
belot (Biblioth«lue Orieotsle, p. *’: ,S7, 1028.) sod d? Guigtjes 

rtik/des H^Stom ; '' :: ■' ' 
1C*4<e«ii J t9ea.ii>V74, WW. 

nipt «M &ni/l who, like jhc syt^c^tos orfi]^ patri*gch, : waifahe 

^ -■■ v 1 ^' ■■■ ■ ' r ■' : 

ias W fHIlS* • am- ' - ^ V ■ • V >y «. .m •■ • .- .» A* 


: i*portin A«4PtrtH! and Teutonic Wonts . ■_.■ ■*%&■ ^sjeWBjSBa^H 1 
*4Mp«^pgd^aasi» tip Vitiy (Hiip. 
of '^uepniu^tiaiyi. 7>«ti et OsntaM^ 
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^ ; ' and, . from the to. the 

these military colonies w^pwtected 
nari^-priaet#:" Butthe 
Turks of the court and city wereiofinedby 
business and softened by pleasure: thgyimitated 
4 ^smf manners, of Peraiaf and 
of- Ifiahabur and Ttei displayed 
ce of k* great men apihy. 
the Arabians aiid Persians 
to the honours of the State ; tod 
ilie whole body of the Turkish nation embraced 
with feivdUr add 1 Hucerity the religion of Id*; 
hornet! The hMthenii OWarms^ Barbarians, who 
overspread both Europe and Asia, have been 
irreconcilably separated by the consequences of 
a similar conduct. Among the Moslems, as 
among the Christians, their vague and local tra- 
ditions have yielded tO the reason and authority 
of the prevailing system; ^to the fame of antiquity, 
and the consent of nations. But the triumph of 
the Koran ia ; more pure and meritorious, as .it 
Wits hot °f wor- 

riiip' wbtdi might aRure the pagans by some 
resemblance of . idolatry* The first of the Se^U- 
loan sultans was wn^icnous by his zeal and faith -. 
ea& d^ he v^eated the five ptsym* which a*» 
th^Mhe ^djevegs r of each week* the 

"i issS?. 1 :■ l , ■■ . - , 
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CHAP. 

LVH. 



\ttjfi|jktChacfde fc* Hoo^ »m. ni.fr »<&♦ *«• i97 ' M - 
Siricpes quotes Abutaaafo&eii* an bwtorifcfl qf 



348 , 
CHAP. 


AND 


Jbelifjr.of the Koran, i^e ^Sjulc 

JiL ' it . .til '‘j&tik # 


reverence ,• lor thb succespf c 

TTndr ffiMjr'i ’ $ 5HSu£*i 1 , 1 : 1 1 t — .Tit- _j.:i 


of 3a^4ad, 
AD.1355. 


i&St r , 'a 

XT 6f.th& 
still Aif 
and Egypt, and 


each of the ■riTals"W'as' s 8aliatous tb prove his title 
. injhe judgment JJf' the suv? ;r,*Jhough illiterate, 
Barbarians. . Mahmud tjaraevide had de- 
clared himself in jfavour ^Ue fine of ^ AJbbas ; 
. and had treated with indignity the robe of honour 
which was . presented by ’(he Fatimite ambassador. 
• Yet the ul^rateful Hashemite had changed with 
the change of fortune ; fie applauded the victory 
of Zendccan, ai ct iamed the Seljukian sultan his 
temporal vicegerent' oyer tfie Modern world. As 
Togrul executed and enlarged this important trust, 
lie was called to 'tile deliverance of the caliph 
. Ca^em, and obeyed the'holy summons, which 
gave a new kin^om. to liis arms”. In the 
palace of Bagdad, the commander of the faithful 
. still Slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant 

or iaastcr, the prince of ihe' Bbwides,' could no 

i_i ll. * t JL annr 

of meaner 


|er 

'^ymts; i^nd the 

■ jRP** ' 
emirs.Tti 

ploredas a Messing ; aa .. 
of fire mid sword were exens&T m 'the s 


i but 

remedies which ‘ reStore the 

of the xcdU^^-|U'wl^td' df.«i irre^ 


*' "^^Pw3o4h‘' anft Arabian 
presence QWquew*; , ’^as m- 
3 t&Ment mischiefs 
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iBamaclah: tlie proiwy^erc' crushed; the prostrate 
tyere spared; the diSap- 

peered i the heads of .the most obstinate rebels 
tore laid at the feet a 

lesson of obedience onfJt$e pet^le of Mosul and 
As^dad. Alter the chastisement of Ijjus guilty, 
and the restoration of |«ace,.ihc royal &e$iherd 
accepted the regard of his labours; and a solemn 
comedy reproved the triumph* of religious jiie- 
judice over Barbarian power* 1 ., .^he Turkish sul- 
tan embarked On the Tigris," landed at the gate of 
Racca, and made his public entry on horseback. 
At the palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, 
and walked on foot, preceded by Ids emirs with- 
out arms. The caliph was sealed behind Ids Hack 
veil: the black garment of the Abbassidcs was 
cast over his shmildere^, and he held in his hand 
the staff of the apostle of ‘God. The conqueror 
of the East kiissed the g^und, stood some time in a 
modest posture, and was led towards the throne 
’ the vizir and an mterprefcir. After Togru] 


tiporil lieutenant o^ the vicar , of the prophet, 
fie jWas succe8ffly ely invested vrith seven robes 
honour, $nij presented with seven slave^ the natives 
o£ tie seven c&mates r7 ot th| Afaldan empire. 
Hm mystic . ve8 tos perfumod b with, musfc; two 


^nrs-ywe. | 


on his 

.it4< 




two sCvmetars 


y, L art iptteewd » *« <?“%»« 

s e iiukki«4 (tola. » p. 


rf*e. 

, country, atjd char*ctcr. 
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CHAP.srare girdedto«his8ide,aat 


J^^jeigo over : ,tb^^aet .aa^ .Weit. After this' in/ 




00^831 waa 

‘ a'^oijd time ; but he twice kissed 
the -hand of the omnnander of the faitbfW, and 
hit titles were pr^ahned by the voice of builds 
«ad the apj&au&Qf the Moslems. In a second 
visit ttr Bagdad/ the Seljukian prince again res- 
cued the caliph finin his enemies ; -and,lilevputJy, 

frointheprison 
alliance was cemented by 
idg^’s ?«ater,with the successor 
of the prophet. Withwfc tducta^ce hf bad in- 
troduced a Tiyridiiiu.'iria^KA jliis^ • ktttan but 


disdained to nungife the bfeod of the Hasleinitcs 
with the Wood of a ! she^Crd f and pro- 

tracted the negotiation *many months^ tfll the 
gradual diminution V h& tev^e admonishwl 
him that he mshpT in^ba^af a master. 
/ The royal nuptials/sere; follou^ b^ the death 
a D***’ ©f1%rul. his 

>* b^ew.-; ; Aip Arslan suht^^^ the tide and 
prerofpirives’of sultan ; 

ft&fea ^y^^th^i^ohjtioa, 

the Ahbaandes setjuired a laiger measure of li- 
berty <md ^ On 't|jk ^thrifte" of Asia, (be 
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; prudnrt, ft pWtas.WjjWg^, wyvs 
. , , iwiieat,- itaut obaHMat^jUpi'^i 

'«*»Sent. ' Ehud^ Jfo^.Swacen, p *<*»..< 
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immigration of Bagdad; and the conimandra 
of \he faithful were relie ved: 6om the ignomi- 
nious vexations to . which they had beenrvffls- 
posed by the presence and, poverty of the Persian 
dynasty. ■ • , *•* . . , k ; > ; . s? ; 

Sinoe- the fall of the caliphs, the, discord and 
degeneracy of the Saracens rejected the Asiatic 
provinces of Rome ; which, % the victories of 
Nicephoros, Zimisces, aftd Basil, had been; ex* 
tended as far as Antioch and the eastern bound* 
aides of Armenia. Twenty-five years after the 
death of 'Basil, -his successors were suddenly as- 
saulted by an unknown race of Barbarians, who 
united the Scythian valour with the fanaticism 
of new proselytes, and the art mid riches of a 
powerful monarchy ®. The myriads of Turkish 
horse overspread a frontier of six hundred miles 
from Tauris to Arzeronm, and the blood of one 
hundred and thirty thousand Christians was a 
grateful sacrifice to the Arabian prophet. Yet 
the arms of Togml did not make any deep or 
lasting impression on the Greek empire. The 
torrent rolled away from the open country ; the 
sultan retired Without glory or success from the 
siege of an Armenian city ; the obscure hostilities 
were continued or suspended with a vicissitude of 

« For tjlese ware Of the Turks and Rontons, seein sdnend the 
Byzantine histories of Zonaras and Cedreous, Scyliues the coa» 
tiiiuator'of Cedrenns, and Nicephoros Bryetinius Osar. The two 
first of these were monks, the two latter statesmen » yet such were 
theGtetiks, that the differenet Of stfle and character is scarcely 
disctynible. For the Orientals', I draw as ntdfl dri lhy wealth of 
D»frerbdot (see titles of the first Seljukido) end the accuracy of 
De Guignes (Hist, des Iiutis, tom. sir- 1- *■)• 
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Ho j«8sed the. Euphrates at Itbe liead of the 
Turkish teavilry, iad entered Caesarea, the metro- 
polis of Cappadocia, to* which he had been at- 
tracted by tbe bunb &fid wealth of the temple of 
St. SasiL The*tt>lid structure resisted the de- 
stroyer: but b&- carried away the doors of the 
shrike iucnisted with geld and pearls, arid pro- 
faned the relics qf the tutelar saint, whose mortal 
fraibles were now eovered by. the venerable rest 
of ^ntiqbity. I Ti^ final conquest of ; Armenia 
~ ^ ;WaS?^ebie^4 by;;41p Ari^ah. In 

of akingdeo»i and die spirit 
Lt.'-tbe .artificial forti- 
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tfmd his mother into the hands of the infidels 11 . CHAP. 
Th'c woods and valleys of' Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by the native Geor- 
gians or Iberians: but the Turkish sultan and 
his son Malek were indefatigable in this holy 
war : their captives were compelled to promise a 
spiritual, as well as temporal, obedience ; and, in- 
stead of their collars aud bracelets, an iron horse- 
shoe, a badge of ignominy, was imposed on the 
infidels who still adhered to the worship of their 
fathers. The change, however, was not sincere or 
universal ; and, through ages of servitude, the 
Georgians have maintained the succession of their 
princes and bishops. But a race of men, whom 
nature has cast in her most perfect mould, is 
degraded by poverty, ignorance, and vice; their 
profession, and still more their practice, of Chris- 
tianity is an empty rtame; and if they have 
emerged from heresy, it is only because they 


V 'Oi Ktti \ti\quw KfU Mfoororaiuav, (CHI Afpmtty eunnwiv ««i iji •njv 
lovSaucijv tov Uerogiov mu rw A KHpakul' fyi)trittiiov<rir aioiaiv (Seylit*es, 
ad ealeem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 834. whose ambiguous construction 
shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the Ncstorian 
and Monophysite heresies). He familiarly talks of the pim, *»*<*, 
ogyn, 0«», qualities, as I should apprehend, veiy foreign to the per- 
fect Being; but his bigotry is forced 10 confess, that they were 
soon afterwards discharged on the.orthodox Romans. 


oa Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks 
(Stritter, Memoriae Byzant. ton., iv. lbenva), I should derive u 
from their agriculture, as the 2*rfcu t*<*7« of Herodotus (I n. 
c. 18. p. 289- edit. Weaseling}. But it appears only since the 
crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. H.eroso . c. 7 . 
p.1095.) and Orientals (D’Herbelot, p. 407.), and was devoutly 
borrowed from St. George of Cappadocia. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
* , 

are too illiterate to remember a metaphysieu* 
creed ^ v , ■' 

The false -for genuine magnanimity of Mahmud 
the Gaznevide, was not imitated by Alp Arslan; 
and he attacked without scruple the Greek em- 
press -Eudoda and her children. His alarming 
progress .compelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre* td the' hand of a soldier ; and Romanos 
Diogenes was invested with the Imperial purple. 
His';patriotism, and perhaps his pride, urged him 
from Constantinople within two months after his 
accession ; and the next campaign he most scan- 
dalously took the field during the holy festival 
of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no more 
than the husband of Eudocia : in the camp, he was 
the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained that 
character with feeble resources, and invincible 
courage. By his spirit and success, the soldiers 
were taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the 
enemies to fear. The Turks had penetrated into 
the heart of Phrygia ; but the sultan himself had 
resigned to his 1 emirs the prosecution of the war ; 
and their numerous” detachments were scattered 
over Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with 
spoil, and careless of discipline, they were separately 
surprised and defeated by the Greeks : the activity 
of the emperor seemed to multiply his presence ; 
and while they heard of his expedition to Antioch, 

*9 Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles* p. 632. See in Chardin's 
Travels (tom. i.p. 171—174.), the manners and religion of this hand- 
some but worthless nation. See the pedigree of their princes 
from Adam to the present century, in the Tables of M. de Guigne? 
(tom. I. p. 433— 438-h 
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enemy felt his sword on the hills of Treb'izond. 
Iu three laborious campaigns, tliQ Turks were 
driven beyond the Euphrates : iu the fourth and 
last, Itomaiius undertook the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. The desolation of the land obliged him 
to transport a supply of two months provisions; 
and he marched forwards to the siege of Malaz- 
kerd?*', an important fortress iu the midway be- 
tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. 
His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred 
thousand men. The troops of Constantinople 
were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real strength 
was composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, 
the legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulgaria; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were 
themselves of the Turkish race :il ; and, above all, 
the mercenary and adventurous bands of French 
and Normans. Their lances were commanded by 
the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father 
of the Scottish kings M , and were allowed to excel 

SO This city is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogcnitus (tie 
Administrat. Imperii, I. ii. c. 44. p. 1 19 -), and the Byzantines of the 
xith century, under the name of Mantzikierte, and by some is 
confounded- with Theodosiopolis ; but Delisle, in his notes ar.d 
maps, has very properly fixed the situation. Altulfeda (Gcograpb. 
tub. xvlii. p. 310.) describes Malasgerd as a small town, built with 
black stone, supplied with water , without trees, Sec. 

01 The Uzi Of the Greeks (Stritter, Momor. Byzant. tom. iii. 
p. 923-948.) arc the Gozz of the Orientals (Hist, ties Huns, 
tom. ii. p. 522. tom. iii. p. 133, Sec.). They appear on the Daniil*- 
and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasao, and the name 
seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race. 

- » Urselius (the Russclius of Zonaras) is distinguished by W- 
frey Malaterra (1. i. c. 33.) among the Norman conquerors of Mcdy. 
and with ti e surname of Baliol : and our own historians will i-. ll 
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CHAP, in the exercise of arms, or, according to the Grajs^ 
style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic dance. ' 
Defeat of On the report of this bold invasion, which 
mans, * threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan 
August 7 *' the scene of action at the head of forty 

thousand horse . His rapid and skilful evolutions* 
distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of 
the Greeks; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one 
of their principal generals, he displayed the first 
example of his valour and clemency. The im- 
prudence of the emperor had separated his forces 
after the reduction of Malazkerd. It was in vain 
that he attempted to reoal the mercenary Franks : 
they refused to obey his summons ; he disdained 
to await their return : tlie desertion of the Uzi 
fitted his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and 
against the most salutary advice lie rushed for- 
wards to speedy and decisive action. Had he 
listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Ro- 
manos might have secured a retreat, perhaps a 
peace; but in these overtures he supposed the 
fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer 
was conceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 
“ If the Barbarian wishes for peace, let him 

how the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, built Bernard’* 
castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. Ducange 
(Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennimn, 1. ii. N°. 4.) has laboured the sub- 
ject in honour of the president de Bailleul, whose lather had ex- 
changed the swqrd for the gown. 

33 Elmacin (p* 343. 3dSfr.) assigns this probable number, which 
is. reduced by AbulpWragius to 16,000. (p. 2270* and by D'Her- 
belot (p. K>2.) to 12,000 horse. But the same Elmacin gives 
300,000- men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, cum 
centum mUlibus, multisque equis et magna pomp! in- 
structs. /The Greeks abstain from any definition of numbers. 
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••\|vacuatc the ground which he occupies for the CHAP. 
“ encampment of the Romans, and surrender his 
“ city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sin- 
“ cerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the ranity of the 
demand, but he wept the death of so many faith- 
ful Moslems ; and, after a devout prayer, pro- 
claimed a free permissioh to all who were desirous 
of retiring from the field. With his own hands 
he tied up his horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and 
arrows for a mace and scymetar, clothed himself in 
a white garment, perfumed his body with musk, 
and declared that if he were vanquished, that spot 
should be the place of his burial The sultan 
himself had affected to cast away his missile 
weapons ; but his hopes of victory were placed in 
the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons 
were loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. 

Instead of the successive lines and reserves of the 
Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a single 
and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and 
impatience the artful and yielding resistance of 
the Barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless 
combat he wasted the greater part of a summer’s 
day, till prudence and fatigue compelled him to 
return to his canptp. But a retreat is always pe- 
rilous in the face of an active foe; and no sooner 
had the standard been turiied to the rear than the 
phalanx was broken by the base cowardice, or the 
baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, ^ho 
disgraced his birth and the purple of the Cae- 

■M The Byzantine writers do not speak so distinctly of the pre- 
sence of ' the sultan ; he committed his forces to an eunuch, had 
retired to • distance, &c, Is‘ it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth l 
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sars The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud if 
arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude ; 
and the horns of. their formidable crescent were 
closed in the* rear of the Greeks. In the destru'c* 
tion of the army add pillage of the camp, it would 
be needless to mention the number of tire slain or 


Captivity 
ana de- 
liverance 
of the em- 
peror. 


captives. The Byzantine-writcrs deplore the loss 
of an inestimable pearl : they forget to mention,, 
that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of 
Rome were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempt- 
ed to rally and save the relics of his army. When 
the centre, the Imperial station, was left naked 
on all sides, and encompassed by the victorious 
Turks, he still, with desperate courage, main- 
tained the fight till the dose of day, at the 
head of the brave and faithful subjects who ad- 
hered to his standard. They fell around him; 
his horse was slain; the emperor was wounded; 
yet he stood alone and intrepid, till he was op- 


pressed and bound by the strength of multitudes. 
The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed 
by a slave and a soldier ; a slave who had seen 


him on the throne of Constantinople, and a soldier 
whose extreme deformity had been excused on the 
promise of some signal sefrice. Despoiled of his 
arms, his jewels, an$ his purple, Romanus' spent a 
dreary and perilotm l hl^ hh the field of battle, 


35 Be was the eon of the Caraac-John Ducas, brother of the 
emperor Constantine (Ducange, Eap^ Byzant. 7 ). 165,). Nieephu- 
rus Brycnnius applauds hi* virtues^aid extenuates his faults ( 1 . i. 
p. 30: 38. 1. ii. p. 530* Yet he owits'hls enmity to Romamis, ou 
*aw (piXjus tx<uv vpos S%1 i ties ; speaks more explicitly of 

hi* treason. 
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.Mplst a disorderly crowd of the meaner Barba- 
risms. In the morning the royal captive was pre- 
sented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his fortune, 
till the identity of the person was ascertained by 
the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 
‘pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced 
with tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign. The 
successor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was 
led into the Turkish divan, and commanded to 
kiss the ground before the lord ,ot Asia. lie re- 
luctantly obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from 
his throne, is said to have planted his toot on the 
neck of the Roman emperor But the fact is 
doubtful ; and if, in this moment of insolence, the 
sultan complied with a national custom, the rest 
of his conduct has extorted the praise of his 
bigotted foes, and may afford a lesson to the most 
civilized ages. He instantly raised the royal cap- 
tive from the ground; and thrice clasping his 
hand with tender sympathy, assured him, that bis 
life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands of 
a prince who had learned to respect the majesty of 
his equals and the vicissitudes of fortune. From 
the divan, Romanus was conducted to an adjacent 
tent, where he was served with pomp and reverence 
by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each day, 
seated him in the place of honour at his own tabic. 
In a free and familiar conversation of eight days, 
not a word, not a look,' of insult, escaped from the 
conqueror ; but he severely censured the unworthy 

S6 This circumstance, which we read and doubt in a "' 1 

Constantine Manxes, is more prudently omitted by N.ccphorus 

• and Zotiaras. 
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subjects who had deserted their valiant prince Qf, 
the hour of danger, and gently admonished Ms 
antagonist of some errors which he had committed 
in the management of the war. In the prelimi- 
naries of negociation, Alp Arslan asked him what 
treatment he expected to receive, and the calm in- 
difference of the emperor displays the freedom of 
his mind. “ If you are cruel,” said he, “ you •will*' 
“ take my life ; if you listen to: pride, you will 
“ drag me at your chariot wheels ; if you consult 
“ your interest, you will accept a ransom, and re- 
“ store me to my country.” “ And what,” con- 
fined the sultan, “ would have been your own 
“ behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms ?” 
The reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, 
which prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. “ Had I vanquished,” 
he fiercely said, “ I would have inflicted on thy 
“ body many a stripe.” The Turkish conqueror 
smiled at the insolence of his captive ; observed 
that the Christian law inculcated the love of 
enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared, that he would not imitate an example 
which he condemned. After mature deliberation, 
Alp Arslan dictated die terms of liberty and 
peace, a ransom of a million, an annual tribute of 
three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold 
the marriage of the royal children, and the de- 
liverance of all the Moslems who were in the 


M The ransom and tribute are attested by reason and the Orientals. 
The other Greeks are modestly silent ; but Nicephoms Bryennius 
dares to affirm, that the terms were owe ava£tas *p w/muujv apxns* 
and that the emperor would have preferred death to a shameful 
treaty. 
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^torer of the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh, 
subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty 
of the empire ; he was immediately invested with 
a • Turkish robe of honour ; his nobles and patri- 
cians were restored to their sovereign; and the 
(sultan, after a courteous embrace, dismissed him 
with, rich presents and a military guard. No 
sooner did he reach the confines of the empire, 
than he was informed that the palace and pro- 
vinces had disclaimed their allegiance to a Cap- 
tive: a sum of two hundred thousand pieces 
was painfully collected; and the fallen monarch 
transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad 
confession of his impotence and disgrace. The 
generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the sultan, 
prepared to espouse the cause of his ally ; but his 
designs were prevented by the defeat, imprison- 
ment, and death, of Romanus Diogenes 51 . 

In the treaty of peace, it docs not appear that 
Alp Arslan extorted any province or, city from 
the captive emperor; and his revenge was satis- 
fied with the trophies of his victory, and the spoils 
of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Muck Sea. 
The fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws : 
twelve hundred princes, or the sons of princes, 
stood before his throne ; and two hundred thou- 

38 The defeat and captivity of Romania Difi^iMic** may Im j found 
in John Scylitzes ad calcem Ccrirvni, tom* i*. p. H3/1 — *43. /<>- 
naras, tom. ii. p. 58 1 — S?84- Nicepboms Hi-yi?miu% I. i. Vh— 3 V. 
Glycas, p. 325— 327. Constantine Manasscsp. 134. Klnwiin, lltsi. 
Saracen, p. 343, 344. Abulpharag. Dynast. ]’• '-*27- Dilrrhdnl, 
p. 102, 103. De Guignes, tom. iii. p. 2<»7 — VI I Resides my trld nc- 
flnaintance Elmaein and Abulpharagiu:*, the hMonan oi the Huns 
lias consulted Abulfeda, and his cpinmtizer Bnwlmnnah, a Chro- 
nicle of the Caliphs, by S.nmahi- AiudmairtHi. '>1 !'-{£> . ;mf * 
Novairi of Africa. 
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CHAP, sand soldiers marched under his banners. TM 
sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive GreeKs; 
but he meditated the more glorious conquest of 
Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljut. 
He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the-Oxus ; 
a bridge was thrown over the river; and twenty! 
days were consumed in the passage of his troops. 
But the progress of the great king was retarded by 
the governor of Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian 
presumed to defend liis fortress against the powers 
of the East. When he was produced a captive in 
the royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reproached his obstinate folly ; and 
theinsolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, 
that he should be fastened to four stakes, and left 
to expire in that painful situation. At this com- 
mand, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a dag- 
ger, rushed headlong towards the throne: the 
guards raised their battle-axes; their zeal was 
checked by. Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer 
of the age ; lie drew his bow, but his foot slipped, 
the arrow glanced aside, and he received in his 
breast the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly 
cut in pieces. The wound was mortal ; and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition 
to the pride of kings. “ In my youth,” said Alp 
Arslan, “ I was advised by a sage, to humble 
“ myself before God ; to distrust my own strength ; 

“ and never jbo despise the most contemptible foe. 

“ I have neglected these lessons ; and my neglect 
“ has been deservedly punished ,: Yesterday, as 
“ from an eminence I beheld the numbers, the 
"discipline, and the spirit, of my armies, the 
“earth seemed to tremble under my^cet; and 
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I said in my heart, surely thou art the kiug of chap. 
‘‘roe world, the greatest and most invincible of 
“ warriors. These armies are no longer mine: and, 

K in the confidence of my personal strength, 1 now 
“ fall by the hand of an assassin 3J .” Alp Arslan 
possessed the virtues of a Turk and a Musulman ; 
his voice and stature commanded the reverence of 
Viankind ; his face was shaded with long whiskers ; 
and his ample turban was fashioned in the shape of 
a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited 
in the tomb of the Scljukian dynasty ; and the pas- 
senger might read and meditate this useful inscrip- 
tion 40 : “O YF. WHO HAVE SEEN THE GLORY OK 
“ Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, 

“ REPAIR TO MARU, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD 
“ it buried in the dust.” The annihilation of 
the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly 
proclaims the instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son Reign*"! 
had been acknowledged as the future sultan of the !',f 
Turks. On Iris father’s death, the inheritance f 
was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a brother: —ton!, 
they drew their scymetars. and assembled their 
followers ; and the triple victory ot Malek Shah 


59 This interesting death is lolil by I )'!lerbi']<il(p. 10.1, W4.), a"' 1 
M. de Guignes, (tom. iii. p. 212, 21.1.). from their Orienl.il writers ; 
but neither of thenr twvc transfused the spirit of hlmufm (IJi-t. 

Saracen, p. 344, 345.). , . , 

«o A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who 

srerely scrutinized the epitaphs of Pope, might raiil in in u 

inscription at the words “ repair to Mara," since l tc rw « mu> 
already be at Mara before he could peruse th.- inscription. 

' « Tlie Bibliotheque Orientule has given the text of the reign o 
Malek (p. 542, 543, 544.654,655.): and the H.slo.rc General.: 
Huns (tom. iii. p. 214-224.) has added the usual measure of r. p.e- 
t it ion, emendation, and supplement. W itlmut these two* :irilu 
Trem’limcn, I should be blind indeed in the Itaticm «■ > ■ • 
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CHAP. , established his own reputation and the right w. 
primogeniture. In every age, and more espe- 
cially in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired 
the same passions, and occasioned the same dis* 
orders; but, from the long series of civil war,, 
it would not be easy to extract a sentiment more ' 
pure and magnanimous than is contained in the 
saying of the Turkish prince. On the eve of/ 
the battle, he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb of the Imam Riza. As the 
sultan rose from the ground, he asked his vizir 
Nizam, who had knelt beside him, what had 
been the object of his secret petition : “ That 
** your arms may be crowned with victory,” was 
the prudent, and, most probably, the sincere an- 
swer of the minister. “ For my part,” replied 
. the generous Malek, “ I implored the Lord of 
“ hosts, that he would take from me my life 
“ and crown, if my brother be more worthy than 
11 myself to reign over the Moslems.” The fa- 
vourable judgment of Heaven was ratified by 
the caliph; and for the first time, the sacred 
title of commander of the faithful was commu- 
nicated to a Barbarian. But this Barbarian, 
by his personal merit, and the extent of his 
empire, was the greatest prince of his age. 
After the settlement of Persia and Syria, he 
marched at the head of innumerable armies to 
atchieve the conquest of Turkestan, which had' 
been undertaken by his father. In his passage of 
the Oxus, the boatmen, who had Been employed 
in transporting some troops, complained, that 
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<J|eir payment was assigned on the revenues of char 
Antioch. The sultan frowned at this preposterous ^ ^ 
choice ; but he smiled at the artful flattery of his 
vizir. “ It was not to postpone their reward, that 
•“ I selected those remote places, but to leave a 
'“'memorial to posterity, that, under your reign, 

“ Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the same 
sovereign.” But this description of his limits 
was unjust and parsimonious: beyond the Oxus, 
he reduced to his obedience the cities of Bochara, 
Carizme, .and Samarcand, aud crushed each re- 
bellious slave, or independent savage, who dared 
to resist. Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the 
last boundary of Persian civilization : the hordes of 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy: his name 
was inserted on the coins, and in the 'prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme bor- 
ders of China. From the Chinese frontier, he 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 
sway to the W est and South, as far as the moun- 
tains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy 
groves of Arabia Fcelix. Instead of resigning 
himself to the luxury of his Haram, the shepherd 
king, both in peace and war, was in action and 
in the field. By the perpetual motion of the 
royal camp, each province was successively blessed 
with his presence ; and he is said to have peram- 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of his domi- 
nions, which surpassed the Asiatic reign of Cyrus 
and the Caliphs. Of this© expeditions, the most 
pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca : 

Jthc freedom and safety of the caravans were pro- 
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tcctcd by his arms; the citizens and pilgrims, 
were enriched by the profusion of his alms ; £tiul 
the desert was cheered by the places of relief and 
refreshment, which he instituted for the use of Bis 
brethren. Hunting was the pleasure, and eveni 
the passion, of the sultan, and his train consisted! 
of forty-seven thousand horses ; but after the mas- 1 
saerc of a Turkish chace, for each piece of gara^f 
he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atonement, at the expence of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In 
the peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges ; few departed from his 
divan without reward, and none without justice. 
The language and literature of Persia revived 
under the house of Seljuk K ; and if Malek emu- 
lated the liberality of a Turk less potent than 
himself his palace might resound with the songs 
of an hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a 
more serious and learned care on the reformation 
of the calendar, which was effected by a general 
assembly of the astronomers of the East. By a 
law of the prophet, the Moslems are confined 
to the irregular course of the lunar months; in 


42 See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jones's 
History of Nadir Shah, and the articles of the poets, Amak, Anvari, 
Ilaschidi, 8cc. in the Bibliotheque OrieiUaic. 

4,1 His nam£ was Kheder Khan. Four bags were placed round 
his sopha, and as he listened to the song, he cast hand 1 ills of gold 
and silver to the poets (D’Herbelot, p. 107.). All this may be true ; 
but I do not understand Hbw he could reign in Transoxiana in the 
time of Malek Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass him 
in power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, qf 
the xitb century, is the true aera of his reign. 
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Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution 
of the sun has been known and celebrated as an 
annual festival 4 *; but after the fall of the Ma- 
gian empire, the intercalation had been neglected ; 
rthe fractions of minutes and hours were multiplied 
into days ; and the date of the spring was removed 
from the sign of Aries to that of Pisces. . The 
^eigU of Malek was illustrated by the Gelalccait 
mra; and all errors, either past or future, were 
corrected by a computation of time, which sur- 
passes the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of 
the Gregorian, style 4 '’, y 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the 
deepest barbarism, the light and splendour of Asia 
may be ascribed to the docility rather than the 
knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. An ample 
share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a Per- 
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sian vizir, who ruled the empire under the reigns 
of Alp Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the 
most illustrious ministers of the East, was honoured 
by the caliph as an oracle of religion and science; 
he was trusted by the sultan as the faithful vice- 
gerent of his power and justice. After an admi- 
nistration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, his 
wealth, and even his services, were transformed 
into crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious 
arts of a woman and a rival ; and his fall was has- 
tened by a rash declaration, that his cap and ink- 


44 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. ii- p. 233. 

45 The Gelahean «rra (Gcladeddin, Glory of rhe Faith, was one of 
the names or titles of Malek Shah) *# to the xvth <*t M art m , 


A. H. 471, A. D. 1070 . Dr. Hyde lias produced the ui>ginul 
timonics of the Persians and Arabians 'dc RcJigioix u kr^.ji 


i« - 

J\ r- 


swum, c. 16. p.200— 21 J. 
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CHAP, horn, the badges of his office, were connected by the > 
*^ v * ne decree with the throne arid diadem of the 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years, the vene- 
rable statesman was dismissed by his master, ac- 
cused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic :| 
the last words of Nizam attested his innocence, and 
the remainder of Malek’s life was short and inglo- 
rious. From Ispahan, the scene of this disgraceful 
transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the 
design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing 
his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
world. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained 
a respite of ten days ; and before the expiration of 
the term, the Barbarian was summoned by the 
angel of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople 
had asked in marriage a Homan princess ; but the 
proposal was decently eluded; and the daughter of 
Alexius, who might herself have been the victim, 
expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural con- 
junction The daughter of the sultan was be- 
stowed on the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious 
condition, that, renouncing the society of his wives 
and concubines, he should for ever confine himself 
to this honourable alliance. 

T)\\ ision The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 

Seljukian ex pi re d in the person of Malek Shah. His vacant 

Vtnpirc. throne was disputed by his brother and his four 
sons ; and, after a series of civil wars, the treaty 
which reconciled the surviving candidates con- 
firmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, 

- *6 She speaks of this Persian royalty as airo&ip Kw&amwttcgov 
Tfww. Anna Coouiew was only nine years old at the end of the reign 
ofMalpk Shah 10Q2), and when she speaks of his assassination, 

she confounds the sultan with the vizir (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 177> 178*)- 
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, the eldest and principal branch of the house of 
Sje$uk. The three younger dynasties were those 
of german, of Syria, and of Bourn : the first of 
thfese commanded an extensive, though obscure 47 , 
d^ninioul on the shores of the Indian ocean 4 ”: the 
pecond expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and 
Damascus ; and the third, our peculiar care, in- 
vaded the, Homan provinces of Asia Minor. The 
generous policy of Malek contributed to their ele- 
vation: he allowed the princes of his blood, even 
those whom he had vanquished in the field, to seek 
new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; "nor was 
he displeased that they should draw away the more 
ardent spirits, who might have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his 
family and nation,' the great sultan of Persia com- 
manded the obedience, and tribute of his royal 
.brethren: the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Damascus ; the Atabeks, and emirs of 
Syria mid Mesopotamia* erected their standards 
under the shadow of his sceptred j and the hordes 
of Turkmans overspread the plains of the Western 
Asia. After, the death of Malek, the bands of 

n So obscuie, that the industry of M.deGuigncs could only copy 

Ctom L p. 244. tom. hi. parti, p. 260, See.) the history, orratherhst, 
of the Seljukides of Kerman, in BMotheque .Oriental. They 
were extinguished before the end of the xiith century. ■ 

» Tivemier, perhaps* the only traveller who has varied K™- 
dtefaAw the capital as a greet ruinous village, tWepty-five days 
journey froth Ispahan, and tweniy-eeven from Ormas,.nthen,,«|,c 
of* &rtile country (Voyages en Tmquie et en Perse, p. 107, nqO- 

i'happttrs from AnuaComnena, thaf the Turks of A«a Minor 
obeyed the signet and chiauss of the great sultan (Alexia*, 1. «. r . 
^^Z^etwnson, of SoJin*nw« detained in ins court. 

(Pv.iso.) , 

- VOL X, “ 
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union and mbmdination we^rehbftd and finally, 
fhssolved: the indulgence of $6 house of.Seljuk 
inverted tihe^r. 'libit inheritance of king, 

doinsi aad, in «90«vd *of 

A prince ofthe loyal-line, Cutulmisb, the sosi 
of Izrail, the eon of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle] 
against Alp Arslan j and the humane, vietor hatf 
dropt a tear over his grave. His five eons, strong 
in arras, ambitious of power, and eager for re- 
venge, unsheathed their seymetarsagainst the son 
of Alp Arslan. The two armies expected the 
signal, when the ealiph, forgetful of the majesty 
which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed 
his venerable mediation. “ Instead of shedding 
“ the blood of your brethren, your brethren both 
“ in descent and faith, unite your forces iu an holy 
“ war. against the Greeks, the enemies of God and 

his apostle.” They listened to his voice; the 
adtan emhr&ced his rebellious kinsmen; and the 
eldest, the . valiant Soliman, accepted the royal 
standard, which gave him the free conquest and he* 
reditary command of the provinces of the Roman 
empire, from Arzeroupi to Constantinople, and the 
unknown regions of the. Wert “. Accompanied 


w This expression is. quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gea- 
giscan, j». K?1»X from some poet, most prdbably a Persian. 

Oftthe ceaqtjest of AiiaMinojyM.de Guignes has derived no 
•ssisiiaeeltemdiiTurlrijhiwA^Akaw who produce# naked 

list of the Seljsdsidts of Rows. ww^g to,**, 

pose, their shame, and si% mutt extort Mute hints front Scylitaes 

(p.sdo. rts-i. NwcpAnnsflq^ iW. 

'and Anna •• ■ • 
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,by his four brothers, he passed the -Euphrates: the ch ap. 
Turkish camp was soon seated in the neighbour- 
bood of Kutaieh in Phrygia ; arid his flying cavalry 
laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and 
jtlie Black. Sea. Since the decline of the empire, 
jtlie pemUsnla of Asia Minor had been exposed to 
the transput, though destructive, inroads of the 
''Persians Arid Saracens ; but the fruits of a lasting 
conquest were reserved for the Turkish sultan; 
and his arms were introduced hy the Greeks, who 
aspired to reign .on the ruins of their couritry. 

Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the 
feeble son of Eudocia had trembled under the 
weight of the Imperial crown, till the provinces of 
the East and West were lost in the same month 
by a double rebellion : of either chief Nicephoros 
was the common name; but the surnames of Bry- 
emrius and Botoniates distinguish the European 
and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather 
their promises, were weighed m the dma ; an , 
after some hesitation, Soliman declared himself m 
favour of Botoniates, opened a free passage to 
hi. hoop? in their nro* ftomAnhhl ,»« »«. 
and joined the banner of the crescen , 

the cro!?. Afth hi? afty had aaroded the throe 

of CoBorotinopb. the mltsn wa? 
tained in the suburb of Chrysopohs or Scutan , 

Id a body of two thousand Turks wts transported 
fete Emmie to whose dexterity and courage the 
^ f^wa. bdcbhd for **£ ^ 

. of Europe was dearly purchased by 
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CHAP; . Asia: Constantinople was derived of the obedience, 
'4^ind revenue of the provinces beyond the Btephotus 
and Hellespont ; and the regular of the 

Tu^ who fortified the passes of^ rivers and 
mountains left not ahopeoftheir ri&'eat' or expul* 
sion. Another candidate implored the aid of the! 
sultan : Melissenus, in his purple roh^S and red 
%ddns,' attended: the motions of the: Turkish* 
' camp ; and the desponding cities were tempted by 
tlie summons of a Homan prince, who immediately 
surrendered them into the hands of the Barba-: 
nans. These acquisitions were confirmed by a 
treaty of peace with the emperor Alexius: his 
fear of Robert compelled him to seek the, friend- 
ship of Soliman ; and it was not till after the sul- 
tan’s death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond. alone, 
defended on either side by the sea and mountains, 
preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the an- 
cient character of a Creek colony, and the future, 
destiny of a Christian empire. 

JJjjjjSep"* Since the first, conquests of the caliphs, the 
dom: ot establishment of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia. 
Koui». Minor was the most deplorable lass which , the 


church and empire had sustained.. By tlie pro-, 
pagutjon of, the Moslem faith, .Soliman deserved 
tbenameof .$ozi, aholy champion; and Jiig new 
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ofalum and copper, fruitful in corn and wine, 
and productive of cattle and excellent horses 94 . 
The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the 
splendour of the Augustan age, existed only in 
books and ruins, which were equally obscure m 
the eyes of the Scythian Conquerors. Yet, in the 
present deeay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy 
and -populous cities; and, under the Byzantine 
empire, they were far more flourishing in numbers, 
size, and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, 
Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was preferred 
for his palace and fortress: the seat of the Selju- 
kian dynasty of Roum was planted' one hundred 
miles from Constantinople; and the divinity of 
Christ was denied and derided in the same temple 
in which it had been pronounced by the first gene- 
ral synod of the Catholics. The unity of God, 
and the mission of Mahomet, were preached in 
the moschs; the Arabian learning was taught in 
the schools; the Cadhis judged according to^ffle 
kw of the Koran; tha Turkish manners and 
language prevailed in the cities; and Turkman 
camps were scattered over the plains and moun- 
tains of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of 
tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians might 
enjoy the exercise of their religion ; hut their 
most holy churches were profaned; their priests 
and bishops were insulted 35 ; they were compelled 

is Such U the description of Roum by Haiton the Armenian, 
whose Tartar history may be found in the collections of Ramusto 
. and Bergeron (See AbuWeda, Gtograph. climat.xvii. p. 301— 

■ » Dicit eosouendam abusson* Sodomitfoa intervertssae epiaco- 
pum (Gutbert. Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. l- i-P- Jt is odd 

. enough, that' we should find a parallel passage Of the 
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chap, te buffer the triumph of the Pagans, and th» 
apostaey of their Jnany thousand child- 

ren we marked by the knife of circumcision ; 
and many thousand captives we devoted to the 
service or the pleasures of their masters “. Aftetf 
the loss of Asia, Antioch still maintained her pri- 
mitive alliance, to; Christ and Caesar ; but the 
solitary province was separated from all Roman 
aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Maho- 
metan, powers. The despair of Philarctus the 
governor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his 
eon, who hastened to the Nicene palace, and 
offered to deliver this valuable prize into the bands 
of Soliman. The ambitions sultan mounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in 
the day) performed a march of six hundred miles. 
Antioch was oppressed by . the speed and secrecy 
of his enterprise; and tjie dependent cities, as far 
aPfiaodicea and the confines of Aleppo obeyed 
the example of the metropolis. From Laodi- 
cea to the Thracian Bosphorus, or arm of St. 

people in the present age. " ll n’est point d’horreur que ce6 
“ Turcs n'ayent edmmis, et semblables aux soldats effren^s, qui 
f* dans le sac d’uue ville non contens de disposer de tout & leur gre . 
4( pretendent encore aux sueeb les rnoins desirables. Quelquc 
Sipaliis ont port£ lpurs attentats sur la personne du vieux rabbi 
“ de la synagogue, et celle de PArchevdque Choc.” (fti&boires 
du Baron de Tott, tom. ii. p. ■ ■$. 

w The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes of a Turkish 
camp as if they had been present. Matres correptae in oOnspeetd 
filiarum \ muhipliciter repetitis diversorum cottrbus vexabantur; 
(is thauhe true i^adbg; ?) cum 6E& assistentes carmina praecinere 
9dltani^ e<^ra^.i M^ eadeth'pastio ad filias, &c. 

" '55 . As '* of Soliman, in Anna Comnena 
/Vi. p, J$g \ with the’noteaof Ducange. 
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-George, the conquests and reign of Soliman . 
tended thirty days journey in length, and in ^ ^ 
breadth about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of 
Lyda and the Black Sea 50 . The Turkish igno- 
rance of navigation protected, for a while, the in- 
glorious safety of the emperor ; but no sooner had 
a fleet of two hundred ships been constructed by 
the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius 
trembled behind the walls of his capital. His 
plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe, to 
excite the compassion of the Latins, and to paint 
the danger, the weakness, and the riches, of the 
city of Constantine j7 . -/ 

- But the most interesting conquest of the Sel- 
jukian Turks, was that of Jerusalem”, which ofWa- 
soon became the theatre of nations. In their a.'d. frm 
capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had sti- -'W 
pulated the assurance of their religion and pro- 
perty; but the articles were interpreted by a 
master, against whom it was dangerous to dispute; 

* William of Tyre (L i. c. 9 , 10. p. 635.) gives tlic mnn au- • 
then tic and deplorable account of these Turkish congests. 

« In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall 
too low beneath hi, character and dignity; yt« it » ^ by 
Ducange (Not. ad, Aleaiad. p- 335, & c), 

%bbot Guibert, a coirtemporary historian. Th * 

lonner exists- and each translator and scribe might say «>"' 

Guibert (p. 4760, verbis vestita meis, a privilege of most m P»c 

• best fund for the history of Jerusalem 

the crusades, is contained in two large w “* or f‘ u f 1 ' h 

* -re 1 ; *- <*«■ * 

fcrqnfot* dans le Levant a 

i-XcadcmiH d*s Inscriptions, M0. *»+ . , 
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pi AP. anrt-la'the foiif years of the reign of the* 

^^caH^ the poiitieal idimate of Jerusalem was 
exposed tothe vicissitudeaof; storras and sun- 
shine^ By the increase ofproselytes and popu- 
lation, the Mahometans might excuse their usur- 
pation of three-fourths of the city: but; a pec uliar 
quarter was reserved for the patriarch with his 
clergy and people ; a tribute, of two pieces of 'gold 
was the price of protection; and the sepulchre of 
Christ, with the church of the Resurrection, was 
still left in the hands of his votaries. Of these 
votaries, the most numerous and respectable por- 
tion were strangers to Jerusalem : the pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land had been stimulated, rather 
than suppressed, by “the conquest of the Arabs; 
and the enthusiasm which had always prompted 
these perilous jouraies, - was nourished by the con- 
genial passions of grief, and indignation.. A crowd 
of pilgrims from the East and West continued to 
visit the holy sepulchre, and the adjacent sanctu- 
aries, more especially at the festival of Easter: 
•ahd the Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and 
Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssihians, the Arme- 
idans and Georgians, maintained the chapels, the 
’sj|F r gy? and the poofr of their respective commu-. 
dions. . 'The harmony of prayer in so many various 
tongues, the worship of so many nations in the 
common temple of their religion, might have 


’'S SMuadum Dominornm djspontionem plemmque lucida 
pl*umque nubik receptt interval!*, et agrotantium mon tempo- 
rum prasentium gwt^tur antrrspirabat qua)itate(l. i. c. 3. p, 


* "Wiffiani -ifTyie is by no means con- 

^ 7^^ from the loss to the 
'Tsdie trueacpount^thfityyear^' 
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afforded a spectacle of edification and peace.; but 
tfie zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by 
hatred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a 
suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, 
they aspired to command and persecute their spi- 
ritual brethren. The pre-eminence was asserted 
by the spirit and numbers of the Franks ; and the 
greatness of Charlemagne 1,0 protected both the 
Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East. 
The poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem, was relieved by the alms of that pious 
emperor ; and many monasteries of Palestine were 
founded or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun 
Alraah id, the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed 
in his Christian brother a similar supremacy of 
genius and power : their friendship was cemented 
by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; 
and the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of 
the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Je- 
rusalem. In the decline of the Carlovingian mo- 
narchy, the republic of Amalphi promoted the in- 
terest of trade and religion in the East. Her 
vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts 
of Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by their 
useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs 61 : an annual fair was instituted 


«> p or the transactions of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, see 
Eginhard (de Vita Caroli Mag* e. 1«. I* 79-8*0. 
Pornhyrogenitu. (de Admini.tratkmc Impen., • ». c. * 6 - f. 

andPtei (Critica, tom. isi. A. JJ). 800, N®. 13, • ' ' .. 
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CHAP, on Meant Calvary; and the Italian merchants 
founded the convent and hospital of 6t. John of 
Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and military 
order, which has since reigned in - the isles of 
Rhodes fend of Malta; Had the Christian pil- 
grims been content to; revere the tomb of a pro- 
phet, the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, 
would have imitated, their piety: but these rigid 
Unitarians were scandalized by a worship which 
represents the birth, death, and resurrection, of a 
God; the Catholic images were branded with the 
name of idols ; and the Moslems smiled with in- 
dignation 62 at the miraculous dame, which was 
kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy sepul- 
chre 63 . This pious fraud, first devised in the 

ninth century was devoutly cherished by the 
Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the 
Clergy of the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects 6 ®, 

the two factions of the circus (Venetiet Prasini) for the Venetians 
and Parisians, *-• 

' 6e An Arabic chronicle of JePnsalem (apud Aaseinan. Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. i* p. 628. tom. iv.p. 368.) attests the unbelief of the 
caliph and the historian; yet Cantacuzene presumes to appeal to 
the Mahometans themselves for the truth of this perpetual miracle. 

63 In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History, the learned 
Jtfosheim has separately discussed this pretended mirage (tom. ii. 
p, 214 -h306\), de 1 amine sancii sepulchri. 

P* William of Malmesbury (L iv. c. ii. p. 209 ) quotes the Itine- 
rary of themonk Bernard, aneye-witness, who visited Jerusalem 
A. D. 870., The arifacle is confirmed by another pilgrim sbinc 
years older ; and Molbeim ascribes the invention. tb the Franks, 
sfoon after the decease of Chariemague. 

• Our j travifiet^r , Sandys (p. >3$.), llffcvenot (p. 621^-#27,), 

'(p. 94, fcc. deficrifysthk extravagant force. The 
w ptia^leifioldecld^ ^ miracle ended, and the 

' began/' ‘ ."'A*/ ’-' v 
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who impose on the credulous spectators m tor 
•their own benefit, and that of their tyrants. 
In every age, a principle of toleration has been 
fortified by a sense of interest; and the revenue 
of the prince and his emir was increased each year, 
by the expence and tribute of so many thousand 
strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre 
'from the Abas^ides to. the Fatimites was a bene- 
fit, rather than an injury, to the Holy Land. A 
sovereign resident in Egypt was more sensible of 
the importance of Christian trade ; and the emirs 
of Palestine were less remote from the justice and 
power of the throne. But the third of these Fa- 
timite caliphs was the famous Hakem \ a frantic 
youth, who was delivered by his impiety and des- 
potism from the fear either ol God or man ; and 
whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and folly. 
Regardless of the most’ ancient customs of Egypt, 
he imposed on the women an absolute confine- 
ment: the restraint excited the clamours of both 
sexes ; their clamours .provoked his fury . a part 
of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames ; and the 
guards and citizens were engaged many days in a 


6ii The Orientals themselves confess the trawl, and P !t - d 
ecessity and edification (Mdmoires du Chevalier D Arv, *“*' ‘ 

. p. 140. Joseph Abudacni. HU. Copt. c. SO.) ; bm 1« « 

ttempt, with Mosheim. to explain the nrod. Our r,,Ck. 
ave Med witli the blood of St. Jannamu at >aplcs. 

W See D*H«rbelot (Bildiot. Orientale, p. 411), R ™ a ^ ot 

■A** 

►ally interpreted to me by a friend. 
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conflict. ", At #mthe caliph declafcd him- 
self a zealous Musulman, the founder'# benefactor 
ofmoschsand colleges : twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his ex- 
pence in letters of gold; and his edict extirpated 
the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity 
was soon flattered by the hope of introducing a. 
new religion; he aspired' above the fame of a 
prophet, and styled himself the visible image of 
the most high God, who, after nine apparitions 
on earth, was at length'manifest in his royal per- 
son. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the 
living and the dead, every knee was bent in re- 
ligious adoration: his mysteries were performed 
on a mountain near Cairo : sixteen thousand con- 
verts had signed his profession of faith ; and at 
the present hour, a free and warlike people, the 
Druses of Mount Libanus, arc persuaded of the 
life , and divinity of a madman and tyrant In 
bis divine character, Hakem hated the Jews and 
Christians, as the servants of his rivals ; while 
some remains of prejudice or prudence still 
pleaded in favour of the law of Mahomet. 
Both .in Egypt and Palestine, His cruel and 
wanton persecution' made some' martyrs and 
many apostates : the common rights, and special 

68 The religion of the Druses is concealed by their ignorance 
and hypocrisy. Their secret doctrines are confined to ‘the elect 
who profess a contemplative life ; and the Vulgar Druses, the, most 
indifferent of men, occasionally conform to' ’the Worship of the 
Mahometans and Christians of their neighbourhood. The little 
dial is, oT'deservea to be, known, "may he seen in the industrious 
Ni’ebuhr (V oyages, tom . ii. p. 3 ^ 4 — 357 .),- 'and the second volume 
Of the recent and instructive Travels of M. de Volney. 
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privileges of the sectaries were equally disre* chap. 
garded ; and a general interdict was laid on the 
devotion of strangers and natives. The tepiple Sacri^* 
of the Christian world, the church of the Resur- a.iiu™! 
rcction, was demolished to its foundations; the 
luminous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and 
much profane labour was exhausted to destroy the 
cave in the rock which properly constitutes the 
holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege, 
the nations of Europe were astonished and afflict- 
ed : but instead of arming in the defence of the 
Holy Land, they contented themselves with burn- 
ing, or banishing, the Jews, as the secret advisers 
of the impious Barbarian Yet the calamities 
of Jerusalem were in some measure alleviated by 
the inconstancy or repentance ot Hakcm him- 
self; and the royal mandate was sealed for the 
restitution of the churches, when the tyrant was 
assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 
succeeding caliphs resumed the^maxims of religion 
and policy; a free toleration was again granted; 
with the pious aid of the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins; and, 
after a short abstinence, the pilgrims returned 
with an increase of appetite to the spiritual feast 7 . 


«9 See Glaber, 1. Hi. c. 7- and the Annals of Bartmius and Pag>, 

A.D. 1069. 

70 Per idem tempw ex univeno orbe tam inaumerabilis multi- 
tude ccepit confluere ad sepulchrum Salvatoris Hieroso jm», 
turn nulliii homiaum prius S perarc poterat. Ordo mfenorts plcbt. 

..... mediocre, re«e S et comite, ‘ — 

muliere* mult* nobiles cumpaupenonbu,. . • • • fe|| j ur 

Cf»t mentis desidemun mori priunquam ad propria , 

Sb*; I. iv. c. 6. Bouquet, Hjuorian* of Fmi.ce, tom. x. p. . 
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pftAP. In tlie sea- voyage of Palestine, the dangers were 
frequent, and the opportunities rare : hut the con- 
version of Hungary opened a safe communication 
between Germany and Greece. The charity of 
St. Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved 
!beito»eof and conducted his itinerant brethren 71 ; and from 
Belgrade to Antioch, they traversed fifteen hun- 
4 sD.i<» 4, dred miles of a Christian empire. Among the 
Franks, , the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond 
the example of former times : and the roads were 
covered with multitudes of either sex, and of every 
rank, who professed their contempt of life, so soon 
a; they should have kissed the tomb of their Re- 
deemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care 
of their dominions; and the numbers of these 
pious caravans were a prelude to the armies which 
marched in the ensuing age under the banner of 
the cross. About thirty years before the first cru- 
sade, the archbishop of Mentz, with the bishops of 
Utrecht, Bamberg^ and Ratisbon, undertook this 
laborious journey fron^ the Rhine to the Jordan ; 
and the multitude of their followers amounted 
to seven thousand persons. At Constantinople, 
they were hospitably ^entertained by the empe- 
ror ; but the ostentation of their wealth provoked 
the assault of the wild Arabs; they drew their 
swords with scrupulous reluctance, and sustained 
a siege in the village of Capernaum, till they were 
rescued by the venal protection of the Fatimite 
emir. After visiting the holy places, they em* 

** Glifeer, ]. iir. e. 1. Katana (Hkt. Critic. Regum Htfqgttix, 
%om. 1. pi 304— examines* whether St. Stephen fouiRieda mo- 
pjtiwtery at Jero»1em.‘ 
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barked for Italy, but only a remnant of two thou- CHAP, 
gaud arrived in safety in their native land. In- 
gulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, 
was a companion of this pilgrimage: he observe* 
that they sallied from Normandy, thirty stout and 
well-appointed horsemen; hut that they repassed 
the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the staff 
in their hand, and the wallet at their back 7 ". 

• Afte/'ffie defeat of the Romans, the tranquil- Conquest 
fity of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the 
Turks 73 . One of the lieutenants of Malck Shah, l'" rks * - 

, , • 4 A.U. .10/0 

Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at the —1090. 
head of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus 
by famine and the sword. Hems, and the other 
cities of the province, acknowledged the caliph of 
I 3 agdad and the sultan of Persia; and the victo- 
rious emir advanced without resistance to the 
banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was preparing 
to fly into the heart of Africa ; but the negroes of 
his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made a 
desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the 
confines of Egypt. In his retreat, be indulged 
the licence of slaughter and rapine : the judge and 
notaries of Jerusalem were invited to his camp: 
and their execution was followed by the massacre 
of three thousand citizens. The cruelty or the 
defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the sultan 


7 * Baronins (A. D. wM. N» *-*■) *" ™ 

greater part of the original narratives of Ingulphus, Manauus, and 

‘‘S™ (H*.s— p m* '“ft? 

(IWt 237. vers. PococW. M. de (imgnes (Hist, *» «<£ 

SS!p»tti.p.8Mi, *»«•> M* >>“ tcsU,n0U * eS ' 01 mhtt ibe 

• p*m?s, of Abulfdfrtmd Novairi. 
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Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with 
a higher title and more formidable powers, as- 
serted the dominion of Syria and Palestine. The 
house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years ifa 
Jerusalem 74 ; but the hereditary command of the 
holy city and territory was entrusted or abandoned 
to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turk- 
mans, whose children, after their expulsion from 
Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of 
Armenia and Assyria 75 . The Oriental Christians 
and the Latin pilgrims deplored a revolution, 
which," instead of the regular government and old 
alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the 
iron yoke of the strangers of the North 76 . In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some. degree the arts and manners of Persia; but 
the body of the Turkish nation, and more espe- 
cially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierce- 
ness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of 
foreign and domestic hostility; and the shepherds 

W From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (A.H. 4G<), A.D. 1076), to 
the expulsion of the Ortokidcs (A.D. 1096.). Yet William of 
Tyre (1. i. c. 6. p. 633.) asserts, that Jerusalem was thirty-eight, 
years in the hands of the Turks j and an Arabic chronicle, quoted 
by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 202.), supposes, that the city was reduced by a 
Carizraian general to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, A.H. 
403, A.D. 1070. These early dates are not very compatible with 
the general history of Asia ; and I am sure, that as late as A. D. 
1064, the regnuin Babylonicum (of Cairo) still prevailed in Pales- 
tine (B*romu9, A. D. 1064, N® 56.) f 

De Guignes Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 24Q — 252. 

Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 8. p. 634; who strives hard to magnify 
the Christian grievances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each 
pilgrim! The caphar of the Franks is n6w fourteen dollars: afkd 
Europe does not complain of this voluntary tax. 
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ol Palestine, who held a precarious sway on a chap. 
doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capaeitv 1 ^ 
to await the slow profits of commercial and re- 
ligious freedom. The pilgrims, who, through 
innumerable perils, had reached the gates of 
Jerusalem, were the victims of private rapine or 
public oppression, and often sunk under the pres- 
sure of famine and disease, before they were per- 
mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of 
native barbarism, or recent zeal, prompted tile 
Turkmans to insult the clergy of every sect: the 
patriarch was dragged by the hair along the pave- 
ment, and cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom 
from the sympathy of his flock; and the divine 
worship in the church of the resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its mas- 
ters. The pathetic tale excited the millions of 
the West to march under the standard of ^ lie 
cross to the relief of the holy land : and yet how 
trifling is the sum of these accumulated evils, ii 
compared with the single act of the sacrilege ot 
Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by 
the Latin Christians ! A slighter provocation in- 
flamed the more irascible temper of their descend- 
ants: a new spirit had arisen of religious chivalry 
and papal dominion: a nerve was touched of ex- 
quisite feeling; and the sensation vibrated to the 
heart of Europe. 


END OF THE TENTH VOLE ME. 
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